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T O THE 
R E A D E R. 


T HE Editor bas been adviſed by 
ſome judicious friends to add an 
Appendix to this new edition of Stave- 
ley's Hiſtory of Churches, conſiſting of 
a large extract from Peck's Account 
of the Architecture of the old Engliſh 
Churches, and a liſt of Saxon Pdi- 
fices taken from a note in Dr. Du- 
carel's Anglo-Norman Antiquities. 

It will not be improper to reprint 
here ſome account of the life of Mr. 
Staveley, taken from a ſhort preface 
to the late Edition of the Romiſh 
Horſeleech, publiſned in the Year 


1769, by R. Baldwyn and T. Davies, 
&c. 


A Gentleman well verſed in the 
Antiquities of this Country, has given 
the EpiTor the following Informa- 
tion concerning the Author of this 
le Work. 
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To Tut READER. 


TnOMAS STAVELEY, Eſq; of 
Cuffington in Leiceſterſbire, was ad- 
mitted of the Inner Temple, July the 2d, 
1647, and was called to the Bar the 
12th of Fune, 16 He was Steward 
of the Court of Records at Leiceſter, | 
and died 1683. _ | 14 8 

In the Reign of CuaRkkEs the IId. 
when the Court eſpouſed the Cauſe of 
Popery, and the preſumptive Heir to 
the Crown openly profeſſed himſelf a 
Roman Catholic; when our moſt emi- 
nent Divines exerted all their Abili- 


ties in Defence of the Church of Eng- 


land, Mr. STAvELEY took the moſt 
probable Method to alarm the Pub- 
lic in Behalf of their Property; and 
in the Year 1674, publiſhed the 
ROMISH HORSELEECH,; a Work 


well calculated to demonſtrate, that 


the Court of Rome had from Time 
immemorial, been guilty of the moſt 
enormous Exactions in this Country. 

Tre late Mr. SamueEL CARTE, 


Brother. to the Hiſtorian, an eminent 


Antiquary, and Sollicitor in Chancery, 


gave this Information to the Gentle- 


man who communicated this Intelli- 


gence to the EpiTor: His Father, 
Mr. SamueL CARTE, Vicar of St. 
Martin's, in Leiceſter, was intimately 


acquainted 
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To THE READER. 
acquainted with the Author of tlie 
HORSELEECH. Some Years be- 


fore Mr. STAvetty died, he retired 


from Buſineſs, and ſpent the Remain- 
der of his Time in the Study of the 


Hiſtory of our Nation, and was uni- 


verſally eſteemed, being conſidered as 


a dihgent, judicious, and faithful An- 


tiquary He was alſo Author of the 
Hiſtory of Churches in England, which 
was publiſhed 17 ra, Jong after hig 
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P R E F A C E 
To the FIRST ED1T1oN, 1712. 


HE Hiſtory of Churches in 

ENGLAND is the Firſt 
Book in its kind, that has been pre- 
fented to the Publick, and upon that 
Account, may reaſonably expect a  fa- 
vourable Reception among fi the Cu- 
rious ; eſpecially when the Reader ſhall 
percerve, in the Peruſal thereof, how far 
'tis adorned with judicious Evidences of 
Time, Place, and Fai, and a well 
choſen Variety of uſeful Knowledge. 

It is confeſs d, that feveral Latin 
Authors have tranſmitted many choice 
Materials, which have a proper and di- 
rect Tendency to a Work of this Nature; 
but they lie ſcattered and confuſed, and 
require a skilful and laborious Hand 
to collect them. And what has been of- 
fer'd in the Way of ſuch a Collection by 
our own Engliſh Writers, amounts to 
little more than what relates to ſome 
particular Churches, or to ſome inci- 
dental Remarks on Churches in gene- 
ral. But our Author has bere given us 
an Hiſtorical Account regularly {though 


briefly } 


PREFACE. 


briefly) carried on, and a ſuccinct uni- 
form Model purſued and finiſhed : The 
Compoſition new and compleat, and the 
Degn difinterefied and impartial. 

In which. Performance may be ſeen 
the Genius and Devotion, the Wealth 
and Induſtry of our Anceſtors 3 and 
you coil find a ſatisfaftory Account of the 
Time and Manner / Building and 
Endowing theſe ancient and venerable 
Structures: Where may be obſerved, the 
Difference between the Saxon and Nor- 
man Architefture; and what vaſt Di 
proportion, in Proceſs of Time, appear'd 
between the Firſt poor Church at Gla- 
ſtenbury, and our now Magnificent, Ca- 
thedrals; with many uncommon. Ob- 
ſervations concerning the Antiquity, 
Materials, Workmanſhip, . and Fa- 
ſhion gf our Churches ; many whereof 
eſcape the Eye, and conſequently the Re- 
garde of a Vulgar, or à tranſitory 
Spectator. Here you may ſee by.wham, 
and in what. Manner they were all along 
Conſecrated and Dedicated to. pious 
Uſes and divine Offices ; and at ane View 
may behold the various Furniture of 
GOD's Houſe; confiſtins of Altars, 
Tables, Fonts, Books, Utenſils, Veſt- 
ments, Organs, Bells, Monuments, 
Seats, Images, Relicks, Epitaphs, 

| [az] Sc. 
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| Se. with many other Particulars of 
3 Note and Curioſity. And Laſtly, 
| Here may be diſcover d the Diſagreement 
1 betwixt the Cuſtoms and Ceremonies of 
1 thoſe Times, and the preſent; what 
1 was kept up and eſteem d by the Roman 
1 Catholicks before the Reformation, 
f and what was rejected, and what retain d 
EN by us fince that Time. 
| | When our Proteſtant Diſſenters hall 
examine and compare the ſame, there is 
= Reaſon to think, they will entertain a 
14 better Opinion of our Churches, as fo 
= . what relates to their Furniture, either 
neceſſary or ornamental: And tho they 
are apt to complain f the Number or 
Burthen gf our Ceremonies, {which 
indeed are both very innocent and very 
few) yet I doubt not but they will be 
forc 2 to confeſs, that our Reformers 
were cautious and modeſt, in continu- 
mg the ſmall Parcels of Furniture we 
now have; and that neither they, nor 
any others, have juſt Reaſon to diſpute 
or quarrel at the common Charges m Re- 
pairing and Preſerving theſe we till re- 
tain, nor condemn the Church of E N= 
GLAND for impoſing and requiring 
the Uſe and Continuance of them for the 
future, 
The learned Reader will ſoon find, 
that as the Author hath made conſi 45 
rable 
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rable Uſe of ſeveral old Hiſtorians and 
Ritualiſts, / hath he alſo receiv'd great 
Affiſtance from his own Country-men, 
both Latin and Engliſh Writers ; with- 
out whoſe concurrent Help, it had been 
impoſſible for him to have proceeded 
with any Safety, Certainty, or Satiſ- 


faction, in ſuch an important and dif- 


ficult A fair; and therefore, partly by 
way of Acknowledgement, but chiefly as 
Vouchers of what he advances as Matter 
of Fact, the References to the reſpective 
Authors are ſet down in the Margin. 

As ta the Author, {the Work being 
Poſthumous} the Editor thinks fit to 
acquaint the World, that he was a Bar- 
reſter at Law of the Inner-Temple; 
but that ſome Years before he dy'd, he 
retir d much from Buſineſs, to what 
Horace call, Otium haud ignobile, 
and that therem he ſpent his Time, 
chiefly in the Study of the Hiſtories of 
our own Nation; and that he was by 
his Acquaintance and Friends uni- 
ver/ally eſteem d {among many other, Vir- 
tues, not to the Purpoſe of Treatiſe) a 
diligent, judicious, and faithful Anti- 
quary : Which Character, whether the 
following Hiſtory will confirm, is ſub- 
mitted to the Fudement of the impar- 
tial Reader. | 
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All Nations and People, retain the 
Notion. of a Deity. Have peculiar 
Places ſet apart for Religious Wor- 
ſhip. Expreſs a great Eſteem and 
Veneration for their Temples and 
Churches. 


and Awe of a Deity imprint- 
ed in the Hearts of all Men, hath 
naturally diſpoſed and excited all Per- 
ſons and Nations to give a Divine 
Worſhip and Service to that God which 


B they 


HE Notion, Appr ehenſion, Intredudien. 
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they did reſpectively acknowledge; 
wherein they obſerved alſo the due 
Circumſtances of Time, Manner, 
Place, &c. And for the Circum- 
ſtance of Place, wherein to perform 
this Worſhip, fone People, in Contem- 
plation of the Incomprehenſibility of 
a Deity, have conceived no Place ade- 
quate or ſuitable for 1t leſs than the 
World itſelf ; and therefore the Perfians 
Heredet. Lib. who worſhipped the Sun for their 


* God, are reported not to have built 
Srrabo Lib. any Temple for it, ſaying, Mundum 
15. univerſum eſſe illi Templum „ that the 


flex. ab d. whole Univerſe was his Temple. 
x. Lib. 4. And therefore by the Inſtigation of 
the Magi, when the Per/ians invaded 
Greece, they ſpared not to burn the 
Temples, as Cambyſes had before done 
the like in Eggpt, as Diodorus Si- 
culus relates, and Cicero in his Se- 
cond Book De Legib. obſerves, with 
the Reaſon of it, becauſe, as they 
thought, the Gods, to whom all things 
are open and free, could not be in- 


cluded within Walls; but for that 
Practice condemned by the ſaid Ca- 
cero, as Enemies to, and thereby War- 


ring againſt the Gods themſelves ; ; 
and for that great Profanity therein, 
complained of by the Great Alexan- 

der, 


and. & 
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der, as I Curtius tells us. But in 
this devaſtation of the Temples, they 
ſpared that at Delos, and that at Ephe- 
ſus, becauſe one was Dedicated to 
Apollo, the ſame with the Sun; and 
the other to Diana, the ſame with. 


the Moon, their ſpecial Deities ; as out B. 4: 


of the Interpreter of Ariſtophanes Briſ- - 


ſous hath collected: And of all this Cicer.in fur. 
Cicero tells the Story at large, That ““. . 


Latona being big with Child by Ju- 
piter, and flying from the Rage and 
Jealouſy of Juno, came to Delos, and 
there was delivered of Apollp and 
Diana; who being afterwards repu- 
ted, one a God, the other a Goddeſs, 
their Temples were held in ſuch re- 
verence, that the Perſians themſelves 
who denounced War againſt all Greece, 
and all things therein, both Sacred 
and Civil, would not adventure to 
violate theſe; applied by him in an 
Aggravation of the unparrallel'd Mon- 
ſtroſity of Verres, that had been fo 
impiouſly hardy as to rob and ſpoil 
thoſe holy Places, which had ſurvi- 
ved the Effects of Barbariſm. And 


this uncouth act of the Per/jars was B-i/on. ut 


ſo reſented by the Grecians, that they r- 
reſolved and commanded, that their 
burned Temples ſhould never be re- 


B 2 paired, 


Comovic. Itin. 


fel. 343. 
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paired, but that their ruines ſhould 
appear as perpetual Monuments of 


their Enemies Barbariſm and Pro- 
faneneſs. 


But then for that Reverence which 
the Perſians ſhewed to the Temples 


of Apo/l; and Diana, it was much ſuit- 


able to that Reſpect or Devotion, 
which the Barbarous Tus had, and 


ſtill have for the Image of St. George. 


For tho' their Deteſtation of Images is 
great, and they deſtroy all which they 
find in Chriſtian Churches; yet they 
religiouſly abſtain from offering any 
Violence to that of St. George ; as a 
Traveller Reports, That in a Mona- 
ſtery of Minorite Friers, in Arnica a 


Town of Cyprus, where all the other 


Images being deſtroyed by them, on- 
ly St. George's he ſaw fitting on Horſe- 
back, with a Tulipant on his Head, 
left untouch'd: As in like Reve- 
rence and Reſpect, all the Mahome- 


tans which came back from their Pil- 


grimage to Mecha, thro' Paleſtine, with 
Devotion and Gifts, viſit the Sepulchre 
of St. George, at Lydda, or Dioſpolts;eſtcem- 
ing him to be Suæ Sectæ Protector eximi- 
us, The great Protector of their Sect. 

The Old Romans, worſhipped their 
God Terminus, and divers others of 


their 
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their Gods, in Temples open Roofed, 
as thinking it unfit to confine thoſe 
Deities within Walls, pointed at thus 
by the Poet. 


Nunc quoq; fe ſupra, ne quid niſi Ovid. Faſt.2. 


ſydera cernat, 
Exiguum Templi tecta foramen habent. 
And that Devotion now may reach 
the Skies, 


The Temple's open Roof lets out 
the Eyes. 


And Tacitus, in his Diſcourſe of T acit. de no- 
the Germans, ſays, That they thought“ Cen. 


it a Matter ill beſeeming the great- 
neſs of the Gods, to incloſe them within 
Walls, or to paint them in Man's ſhape. 

But generally, for the more honou- 


rable, regular, and reverent Perfor- 


mance of Worſhip and Service unto 
their Gods, moſt Nations and Peo- 
ple in all Ages, have erected Tem- 
ples wherein to preſent themſelves, 
and their Sacrifices; and Invocate, 
Adore, and Worſhip their reſpective 


Gods; as might be manifeſted by a 
multitude of Inſtances of the Number 


and Splendour of the Heathens Tem- 
ples; in which the Grecians did fo 
excel, that their great Temple of Di- 


uma at Epheſus, was not undeſervedly 
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accounted one of the Wonders of 
the World. And the Romans did fo 
exceed, that beſides their Capitol, Pan- 
theon, and others of. the firſt Rank, 
they had no leis than Four Hundred 
Temples in Old Rome, beſides their 
Lararia, and other Places wherein 
Images were placed, ſacred to pecu- 
L. her. Lib. i. har Gods: That when Pyrrhus aſked 
wry „ele his Ambaſſadors at their return from 
Rome, what They thought of the C1- 
ty, they anſwered, that the whole 
City ſeemed to them to 'be but one 
Temple, and the Senators ſo many 
Cicero de Le- Kings. And Cicero ſpeaking of the 
* 1 burning the Temples of Greece, 
as before, becauſe they confined their 
Gods within Walls, proceeds thus, 


Melius Græci, atque noftri, &c. The 


Greeks and we do far better, who, to the 
End that Reverence to the Gods ma 
be increaſed, will have them Nau. 
amongſt us in our Cities. 
Then, for that People, to whom the 
true God was pleaſed to communicate his 
Will in the manner, as well as matter of 
his Service, demonſtrable it is, that 
from the very Creation, there were 
peculiar Places ſet apart, and appoint- 
ed for the publick Worſhip of the 
Go. 4. 3. great Creator. Adam, even in Para- 


di 
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diſe, had where to preſent himſelf 
before the Lord; and upon diſco- 
very of his Shame, he 1s ſaid to have 
fled from the Prefence of his Maker. 
As alſo out of Paradiſe, Adam's Sons 
had where to bring their Offerings 
to the Lord. Na built an Altar 
when he came out of the Art. All 
the devout Patriarchs had Altars, and 
publick Places for the like Service. 


— 


And Jacob in particular, vowed a Place Gn. 28. 22. 


for Divine Worſhip, by the Name 
of God's Houle, where A would pay 
the Tithes of all that God ſhould give 
him; whereby 1t became not a Church 
or Houſe only for God, but the ſame 
endowed allo. And when God's 
People were Travellers in the Wil- 
derneſs, they carried a portable Tem- 


ple along with them; but charged, De. 15. f. 


that when they ſhould be ſettled in 
the promiſed Land, they ſhould ſeek 


and come to the Place which the 


Lord their God ſhould chooſe : And 
when he had choſen PTerufalem, he 
appointed Mount Moriab, where to have 


his Habitation and fixed Temple; de- 
ſigned by David, but erected and i- 
niſhed by Solomon his Son. The Mag- 


nificence of which Temple, Built, 
Fram'd, Furniſhed, and Adorned by 
| B 4 tac 
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the eſpecial Direction of God himſelf, 
declares fully his Will and Pleaſure, 


Worſhip and Service. Solomon was a 
Kmg who had his Underſtanding en- 
lightned with Extraordinary Rays of 
Divine Light, and thereby inſtructed 
and enabled to build the moſt excel- 
lent Temple that the World could 
ever boaſt of; a true Maſter-Piece 
indeed, that was not made after any Pat- 
tern before it; nor could Poſterity 
ever equal it. Beſides which Tem- 
ple, in proceſs of time, there were in 
ſeveral Places, as alſo in Feruſalem it 
ſelf, many Synagogues, Proſcuchæ, and 
Oratories, that is Houſes or Buildings 
dedicated to the Worſhip of God; 
wherein it was lawful to Teach, 
Pray, and Diſpute, but not to Sacr1- 
fice: And it was a Tradition amongſt 

Gedw. Antig. the Jews, That whereſoever Ten Men 

Lib. 2.Cap. 2. of yu were ſettled: together, there 
ought to be built a Synagogue. 
The Temple at Feruſalem being as 
the Cathedral or Mother Church; 
and theſe Synagogues as ſmall Ru- 
ral Pariſh Churches, or Chapels 
of Eaſe. 


| Then, 


in that point or circumſtance of his 
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ian, and other Heathen Emperors ; 
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Then, when the fulneſs of Time 
was come, that not only the Hea- 
then Oracles were filenced; but this 

moit glorious Jewiſh T emple alſo de- 
moliſhed, and, according to the Pre- 
diction of our Saviour, not one Stone 
left upon another, and Chriſtianity 
planted in the World, then came the 
Time for the Building of Chriſtian Tem- 
ples, and Churches for the publick 
Service and Honour of God: Which 
though the Coævalty of theſe Chri- 
ſtian Churches with Chriſtianity it- 
ſelf, hath been Doubted by ſome, in 
Contemplation of the tender and 
weak State of the Church, in the 


Primitive Times, cauſed by the bloody 


Perſecutions of Nero, Domitian, Diocle- Vid. Baron. 


yet out of Ignatius, Eilſebius, and other 
ancient Writers, plainly it may be 
evinced, that even in the very Infan- 
cy of Chriſtianity there were Churches, 


that is, Places dedicated, and ſet apart 


for the publick Service of Religion; 
and eſpecially in the remoteſt parts 
of the Roman Empire, which was 


then in its Glory, as Polidore Virgil De Invent. 


rerum. Lib. Go 


pertinently hath obſerved. So that .., 
all this ſeems to demonſtrate that theſe 
Fabricks, 


Annal. An. 
» Chr. 


57* 


IO 
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Fabricks, v/z. Temples and Churches 
Erected, Set-apart, and Dedicated to 
the Honour and Service of the Dei- 
ty, have their Foundations laid both 
in Nature, in Reaſon, and Reli- 
gion. 
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CHURCHES IN ENGLAND. 


. 


The Nature, Uſe, and Ends of Tem- 


ples and C hurches collected, from the 
Grammatical Notation of the ſeveral 
Names, which have been, and uſually 
are given to thoſe Structures. 


O W the Nature, Uſe, and 
N Ends of theſe Temples, and 
with which we fhall begin this Se- 
cond Chapter, without any further 


enquiry, may very well be collected 


from the Notation of the ſeveral 
Names, that have been, and are uſu- 
ally given unto theſe Structures: v7z. 


11 


Sometimes, and often, they are cal- Twmplum. 


led Temples; and according to ſome, 
Templa dicta, quaſi tecta ampla ; being 
to entertain, in a fort, the Immenſi- 
ty of Divinity, and to comprehend 
allo a Multitude of Worſhippers. 
Others there are who derive en 
Temples, 2 Templands, as Places where- 
in we behold the Majeſty of God; in 
this manner, when in onr Services to 
Him, we lift up our Hearts by a 


Divine 


12 


Corn. a Lapi- 
Ac. in 2 Cor. 
60. P 0. Ver. 
10. 


Varro ar 
1 * Lat. 
Lib. 6. 


Arnob . ad- 
der/. Gent. 


Li. 6. 


Dur ant. de 
Ritib. Eccl. 


Tur HISTORY or 


Divine Contemplation; and alſo there 
preſent our delves to be viewed a- 
gain by the Eye of God, in whoſe 
ſpecial Preſence we there are. Not 
to paſs by the Notion of Cornelius à 
Lapide, upon the Word Templum, who 
derives it, 2 tuendo, and amplifies the 


Derivation from the double Signifi- 


cation of eri, to behold, and to 
defend. Deus enim (ſays he) & tuetur, 
& mvetur, God will have an Eye upon 
his Church, ſo as to defend it. 

From what 1s intimated in the 
firſt Derivation, vis. Templa guaſs, 
tecta ampla; that is indeed a proper 
and a peculiar Name for great and vaſt 
Buildings, according to that of Arno- 
bius, Templum eft neſcio quid imma- 
ne atque amplum; and therefore thoſe 
great and magnificent Structures of 
the Gentiles, wherein they worſhip- 
ped their Gods, as the Capitol at 
Rome, the Temple of Diana at Ephe- 
ſus, of Serapis at Alexandria, of Minerva 
at Athens, &c. were called Temples ; 
from hence, I ſay, may be inferred 
one Reaſon, why the Primitive Chri- 
ſtians ſeldom or never called their 
Churches Temples ; it being not ſo 
ſuitable to call their humble and 


£16. 1: ch. growing Edifices by thoſe Names 


which 
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which had been appropriated to vaſt 

and magnificent Structures. Which 

note alſo gives great Light to ſome 
Paſſages of Primitive concerns: that 

when the Heathens objected to the 
Chriſtians in way of Scorn, their want 

of Temples; and the ſame being, in 

ſome ſort, granted by thoſe early 
Champions of Chriſtianity, who ſo 
courageouſly, and betimes entered 

the Liſts in the Chriſtian Cauſe; 

their conceſſions muſt be underſtood 9:17. wry. 
of ſuch great, and ſumptuous Tem- C. £4. 8. 
ples, wherein their Adverſaries boaſt- , r.. 
ed only; but of this more anon. Be- 04a». 
ſides there is another Reaſon, wh 

the Chri/tians of the firſt Ages called 

not their Churches, Temples, becauſe 

the Jewiſh Sacrifices offered in their 
Temple, were then freſh in Memo- 

ry; and alſo becauſe they would not 

ſeem to correſpond with the Gentiles, 

who called the Places where they 
worſhipped their Idols, by the ſame 
Name; until the time the Chri- 

ſtian Emperor Conſtantine, when Ju- 

daiſm was not only antiquated, but %% . 
the Heatheniſh Temples of Idols GE-/an. 
nerally demoliſhed, and by the pious 
Munificence of that and other Chri- 

ſtian and Devout Emperors, many 


ſtately 


14 


Durant. de 
Ritih. ut ſu- 
Fra. 


Delubrum. 


Id. Hiſp. 
orig. Lib. 15. 


cap. 4. 


Fanum, 


Tür HISTORY or 


ſtately Churches, were built to the 
Honour of Gad, and Service of Chri- 


ſtianity ; then began they frequently 


and without ſcruple, to be called 
Temples; and then alſo was the 
Name Prieſt more frequently applied 
unto Chriſtian Miniſters than before, 
as may be collected from the Wri- 
tings of thoſe Times. 

The Heathens had other Names 
alſo, by which ſometimes they called 


their Temples, as Delubrum, Fanum; 


and of theſe, it is conceived by ſome, 
that a Temple was called Delubrum 
Synecdochice, becauſe that was the chief 
part of the Temple, In quo delibra- 
tum ſtat Dei fimulachrum, where the 
Idol ſtood. Others ſay it was called 
Delubrum, from Deus, as we ſay, Can- 
delabrum, from Candela. And ſome 
again ſay it was ſo called 2 diluendo, 
and that becauſe generally they had 
Fountains belonging to them, where 
they waſhed before they entered in. 
But this Word is feldom uſed by 
Chriſtian Writers to ſignifie a Church, 
unleſs Poetically, for the Verſe ſake. 
As ſometimes alſo a Church is called 
Fanum, and the Etymology 1s retain- - 


ed a Fando, from ſpeaking ; and pro- 
| yup enough, either from the Words 


4 there 
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there uſed and ſpoken, at the Dedi- 
cating of the Place; or in regard we Audit oran- 
there ſpeak unto God in our Prayers Pet 


. 4 Audientes. 
to him; and alſo attend to Him, —— 


there ſpeaking to us in his Word. 

Sometimes the Church is called 
Ades facra, ler, a Holy Houſe; and des era. 
that as in regard of the Holy Servi- 
ces and Exerciſes there performed, 
and directed to the Holy God, ſo 
alſo in regard to their Conſecration, 
and Dedication to that God who 1s 
moſt Holy. 

A Church was anciently and of- Baſilica. 
ten called Baf/ica; and that in re- = 
gard Kings Palaces of Old, were cal- 
led Bafſilicæ, & B Rex; and Chri- Aug. de Civit. 
ſtian Churches are Dedicated to the 5 va D 
Service of the King of Kings. Baſi- 
lice were alſo certain Buildings ad- 
joining to Market Places, where Judges 
and Officers uſually fate ; and of theſe, Cas. Brie. 
by reaſon of their Convenience, ma- P. 743. 
ny were in after times happily tranſ- Durand. Ra- 
formed into Chriſtion Churches, but “. L.. 1. 
ſtill retained their old Name Bai? 
ce. And of both forts of theſe, men- 
tion 1s made by ſeveral Ancient Wri- 
ters; as the Bafilica Pauli, in Tacitus; ,,1 Lib. z. 
Bafilica Julia, in Suetonius; Baſilica Sue. Calig. 
Neptuni, in El. Spartianus; and Baſilica" in 4 

dd Commend, 
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Oratorium. 


Matt. 21. 13. 


Memoria. 


DeCt vit. Dei, 


Lio. ⁊ z. cap. &. 


Tur HISTORY oF 


Trajani, in the ſame, Meridiana Hora, 
quum in Baſilicam iret. And to this 
purpoſe is that of Auſonius, to the 
Emperor Gratian, by way of Gra- 
tulation, Bafilice olim negotus plena, 
nunc votis, votiſque pro tud ſalute. And 
as by this Means, and upon this Ac- 
count, Baſilica became a Name for a 
Church, ſo alſo Baſilicani, for Baſilica- 
rum cuſtodes, five Guardiani. And as 
this Baſilica, is a fit or proper Name 
for a great Sumptuous Church; ſo, 
Oratorium is for a leſſer Church, a 
Church being frequently called Ora- 
torium, an Oratory; in Greek 3d nee, 
eurThfpio', OT mproeurThriors, A Houſe of 
Prayer, as our Saviour, from the chief 
Service performed in the Temple, 
called it Domus Orationis, a Houſe of 

Prayer. | 
Sometimes, Churches built in Me- 
mory of ſome Saint, or Martyr, were 
by the Latins called, Memoria : Which 
Word or Name, St. Auguſtine fre- 
quently uſeth, as Memoria Martyrum 
191 eft Medialanemſium, Gervaſu, & Protaſu. 
And in another Place, nos Martyribus 
noſtris, non Templa, ficut Dus, ſed Me- 
morias, ſicut hominibus mortuis, quorum 
apud Deum Spiritus vivunt, fabricamus, 
1. e. We do not build to our Martyrs, 
Temples, 
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Temples, as if they were Gods, but 

only Memories, as to Dead Men, 

whoſe Souls live with God. And 

thoſe which the Latins called Memo- Jad. Orig. Lib. 
rig, the Greets called Martyria, becauſe g. 
either the Relicks, or the Memories cap. 6. 

of ſome ſpecial Martyrs were there 
reſerved; and the great Church 

uilt upon Mount Caſvary by the Em- 

perour Conſtantine, was called, Mag- 

num Mariybium, becauſe our Saviour 

ſuffered there, who by St. Aug. 1s 

called, Caput Mariyrum. In the Acts 


of the Council of Chalcedon, according 


to Baronius, frequent mention is made mag 2 


of Martyrium Ste. Euphemie, ubi cele= a 


brata eft Synodus. The Martyry, 1. e. the 

Church of St. Euphemia, where the 

Council aſſembled. And as at firſt, 

thoſe Churches were only ſo called, Dan. 4. 

where, or near unto which, ſome Nb. cet. 

Eminent and Holy Martyrs ſuffered, nts 

or were interr'd to preſerve the Me- 

mories, and proclaim the Examples of 

ſuch devout and excellent Perſons ; 

ſo afterwards the Name devolved to 

other Churches as had not been built 

upon ſuch Occaſions. And from the 

Alliance, a Martyrium was ſometimes | 

called, Confefſio, as Anaſtaſius ſaith, Six- 4neft. Bibles 

tus Tertius Papa fecit Confeffionem Sancti gi, * 
C Laus 


18 Tux HISTORY or 


Laurientii, 1. e. Pope Sixtus the 2d. 
Built a Confeſſion, that is a Church, 
to the Honour of St. Laurence. 
Sometimes alſo, and anciently, Chri- 
ſtian Churches were called T7tuh: - 
pile, di And this the Roman Hiſtoriographers 
Lauri. ſay, took beginning from Evariſtus, 
the Fifth Biſhop of Rome from St. Pe- 
Baron. Annal. fer; who is ſaid to have aſſigned to 
Ann. Chr. lia. the Preſbyters their ſeveral and re- 
ſpective Cures, or Stations, in ſeve- 
ral Houſes or Buildings ſet apart, and 
dedicated unto Divine Service, from 
whence they took their reſpective 
Diſtinctions or Titles, & znde Tituli, 
certæ note ſedes clericis attribute, in ꝙui- 
Oy: Las) bus munus ſuum exercerent, as Onu- 
el. G. phrius deſcribes them at large, for this 
purpoſe. And as this was done at 
Rome, ſo the principal Churches there 
only, which belong to the Lords Car- 
dinals, are to this day called, Tiruli; 
'the Number whereof 1s Twenty Eight, 
as the fame Onuphrius tells us. 
3 Parochia, or Parœcia, is alſo often uſed 
Ace. for a Pariſh Church, appointed for | 
a certain Number or Circuit of Neigh- 2 
bouring Inhabitants, there to receive 
4,54 dvi, the Divine Word and Sacraments 
Ds. Lib. 14. from their proper Prieſt, And this 
| either 


Tituli. 


„ 0 0” WY 
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either 2 mTap?, juxta, & zus., domus, 
1. e. accolatus, five accolarum conventus, 
ubi feilicet ſunt domus contiguæ, ſuiting 
to Paræcia: or, 4%, 1% v ei, 1. E. 
a præbendo; the Preſbyters or Officers 
3 thereof, ſeeming to correſpond with 
l the ancient Parochi, who in Latin 
were alſo properly ſtiled, Copiarij, Copiarij. 
Qui copiam rerum ſuppeditabant; and 
were publickly employed to diſtri- 
bute neceſſaries out of their Stores, to 
ſuch purpoſes as they had in Charge; 
and this ſuits to the Word Parocbia, 
according to that of the Poet. 


3 


Proxima Campano ponti que villula 7 ha 1 
tectum 
Præbuit: & parochi qua debent hg- 
na, ſalemq; 


And from the Analogy of the Of. Curati. 
fice, our Parochi, are ſtiled Curati, 
Curates; from their making and di- 
ſtributing Proviſions of an Heavenly 
Kind, to the Souls of their Pariſhi- 
oners. 

But the true Notation and Di- 
ſtinction of this, with that next be- 


fore going, vis. Titulus, may ſeem to 
his ſtand thus, Paræcia of Accolatus ad ſa- 
her F cream AEdem, Titulus autem Edes ipſa. 


SHE 1. e. 
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Eccleſia. 


In P/al. 77. 


TE HISTORY or 


1, e. A Pariſh are the Inhabitants re- 
ſorting to the Holy Houſe: A Titu- 


lus is the Building, or the Holy Houſe 


itſelf, 

Sometimes, and frequently, a Church 
is called Eccleſia, inz>ncis, the ſame 
both in Greek and Latin; but origi- 
nally Greek; mapd T0 tuna 3 figura- 
tively, from the Congregation of Be- 
lievers called forth of the World, and 
there Aſſembled in God's Service; 
correſponding with the Name Syna- 
gogue amongſt the Fews; from the 
Greek alſo, who had Græciſts, or Hellenifts 
amongſt them, and thereupon a Mu- 
tual Participation, and fo their Meet- 
ing Places were called, Synagogues, 4 
views, to aſſemble or meet together; 
but in ſtrict propriety both words re- 
ſtrained, according to that of St. Au- 
guſtin, Synagoga Tudeorum, Eccleſia Chri- 


ſbianorum eſt. But we are to know 


alſo that altho' now the Word tv,, 
and the Latin Eccleſia, are uſed on- 
ly to denote or ſigniſie, either the 
Chriſtian Church of People, from its 
true Etymology, EX“ Or figura- 
tively again, as Continens, pro re con- 
tentd, the material Church of Wood 
and Stone; yet anciently it was of a 


larger extent, and ſignified any py 
ic 
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lick Meeting of Citizensabout their com- 
mon Affairs, as appears by thatof Thucy- 
dides. Kara: dins di exuancias trs NAD Lev 
naher, i. e. The Aſſembly being met, fell 
into diſpute. In which Senſe St. Luke 
alſo hath it, nv p n EE i ouyrexupainn, 
id eff, The Confluence, or Aſſembly 
of People was confuſed: As in the 
P/alms, Bccleha Malignantium, is uſed 
for the Congregation of the ungodly. 
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Thucyd. Hiſt. 
Lad. 1. 


The Latin Word Dominicum, or Dominicum. 


Dominica, is alſo often uſed for the 
Church? In Dominicum fine ſacriſicio 
vents, as St. Cyprian hath it. And this 
guaſi, the Lord's Demains, or the 
Lord's peculiar Property, being on- 


ly Dedicated to his Name, and Ser- 


vice, and where he is pleaſed, in an 
eſpecial manner, to communicate him- 
ſelf in his Word and Sacraments. 
And hence it is thought that in ſome 
Countries, as Taly, &c. they call the 
Church the Dam, or Dome. And Bea- 


Cypr. de Opere 


& Eleemo/. 


tus Rhenanus tell us, that in Germa- Beat. Rbe- 
u, the Epiſcopal Churches, which 2 #6. 


certainly are the Ancienteſt, are cal- 
led Dom, and the Canons there Dom- 
herren; as the Templers were fo cal- 
led, from the Temple where they 
attended or reſided; and that in Alſa- 


C 3 bia, 


Hiſt. Lib. g. 
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Church, 


TE HISTORY or 


tia, there is an old Church called 
Dom Phzeter, that is, St. Peter's Church. 

But now 1n the laſt Place, wearecome 
to our Engliſb Word, the Church: And 


this is derived from the Greet, xveian, à 


Euſeb, de 
Laud. Con- 
ſtantin. 


Sir H. & A 
mam Gl/i. 
de verbo. 


Kirk. 


Kv2:3', Dominus, that which belongs to 
the Lord, for matter of Place, as Dies 
Dominicus for matter of Time. And 
to this Eaſebius gives Teſtimony, that 
Places ſet apart for the Service of 
God, were often called, Kverax) (Do- 
minicæ in Latin) 1. e. the Houſes of 
the Lord. And from this Kean we 
hail the Saxon Cyric, or by contrac- 
tion Kirk, which without alterati- 
on the Northern Inhabitants of this 
Hland fill retain; but we of the 
South, by adding the Letter of 
Aſpiration have mollified it into 
Church. This Name imports theſe 
Structures to be the Houſes of the 
Lord, or God's Houſes, as being to 
Him Conſecrated, and to nonc o- 


ther: The Relation arifing from 


the Divine Propriety to, and the 
Divine Preſence in, this Houſe. 
Nov as this Name Church, in its 
Origination, ſignified the Material 
Houſe or Temple, that is, the Place 
of Meeting for God's publick Wor- 
ſhip; yet in time, it came caſily ” 
e 
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be applied to the Body Myſtical, or 
the ſpiritual Temple, built on the 
Foundation of the Prophets and A- 
poſtles, TFejus Chriſt being the chief 
Corner Stone. So on the other ſide, 
the Word Ecclefa, as at the Firſt it 


was uſed by the Chriſtians, to ſigni- 


fie the Spiritual Temple or Church, 
the collective Body of the Profeſſors 
of Chriſtianity; yet in Time, it came 
to denote, and be applied alſo to the 
Fabrick or Building, the Material 
Edifice, appointed for the Meeting of 
the Congregation. 


23 


Here I ſhould end this Nomenclature Tabernacle. 


of Churches, but that I have ſome- 
times obſerved the Church to be cal- 
led the Tabernacle: What the Few 
Tabernacle was, both the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and that Nations Antiquary 
make a full Deſcription ; it being in 
Sum, their Temporary portable Tem- 
ple : So that — ho it ſurrendered or 
gave place to the Temple indeed, 
that Temple from the Harmony of 
its Ends and Uſe, was frequently 


called the Tabernacle; and as that 


Temple itſelf, ſurrendered to Chri- 
ſtian Churches, for the ſame Reaſon, 
hath had its Name continued, as we 
have before obſerved; ſo the Church 

C 4 hath 


Jaſeph. Anti- 
quit. Lib. 3. 


cap. 5 


Hi Tripart. 
Lib.1.cap.10. 
Socrat. Lib. i. 


cap. 4. 


Durant. de 
Rat. Eccle/. 
Lib. 1. cap. 1. 


THE HISTORY or 


hath ſo far enlarged its Pale for this 
purpoſe, as to take in among other 
Names, that of 7abernac/e allo; and 
that ſuitable enough, in regard of the 
Church ; but moſt properly might that 
Church be called a Tabernacle, which 
we read the Emperour Cor/tantine 
framed for his ſpecial Uſe, and carri- 
ed about with him in his Wars and 
Journeys, that even in the very De- 
ſerts he might not want a Church 
wherein to ſerve and worſhip his 
God. According to whoſe Devotion 
therein, ſeveral other religious Chief- 
tains accommodated themſelves with 
ſuch portable Churches in their 
Warlike Expeditions, that they might 
be as regular in their Prayers, as in 
their Fightings, as eſteeming their Vic- 
tories and Succeſs depending more 
upon the former, than the latter. 

And hence ſome have fetched the 
Original of Contubernales, i. e. a Com- 
rade, or Fellow- Soldier, uſing, or re- 
ſorting with others to, the ſame Ja- 
bernacle. At this Day, in the Roman 
Church, the Pixis or Box, wherein 
they keep the Conſecrated Hoſt, is 
frequently called the Tabernacle. 


And 
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And thus much for the ſeveral 
Names given to Churches, from 
which the Nature, Uſe, End, and 
Offices of thoſe Structures, may very 
well be collected, and all Sum'd up 
in this, Templum ef AEarficium Deo con- 
ſecratum, A Building Dedicated to the 
Service of God. 
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The Original f. Chriſtian Churches in 


general. The firſt Founding and Buil- 
ding of Engliſh Churches in par- 
ticular. Wherein that of *Glaſten- 


bury with its Tradition is conſidered. 


UT now to return to the O- 
riginal, or firſt Erecting of Chri- 
ſtian Temples or Churches; we muſt 
know that Chriſtianity being planted 
and propagated in the World, in a 
way of Humility, and growing as it 
were, from a State of Infancy, at 
firſt the Primitive Chriſtians were 
neceſſitated to aſſemble themſelves, 
not in the fitteſt and moſt convenient, 
but the ſafeſt Places, ſuch as the 
State and Condition of thoſe Times 
would permit; conſidering the Ma- 
lice of the Jews, and the Perſecuti- | 
ons of the Gentiles; nay, for their | 
greater ſafety, congregating ſometimes | 
Sub dio, in the open Fields; and 
ſometimes again ſubter terram, under 
the Earth, in Subterraneous Core 
an 
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and Vaults; the Remains of many 
of which, are ſtill to be traced in the 


Famous Catacombs at this Day to be % ter. 


ſeen in Rome, that 1s, Places of great 
Receipt under Ground, wherein Chri- 
ſtians in the Primitive perſecuting 


Times did uſe to aſſemble, to Preach, 


and Pray, to receive the Sacraments, 
to Bury the Bodies of their Martyrs 
and Confeſſors, and ſometimes to ce- 
lebrate their Councils in. 

And hence it was, that amongſt the 
Eccleſiaſtical Writers, ſometimes may 
be met withal the Word Crypta, to 
ſignifie a Church under ground; and 
our Cathedrals, in Imitation or Me- 
morial thereof, have them yet under 
the Choirs, which by the Germans are 
called Kruft, and we Croft and un- 
der Croft ; of which fort was the late 
St. Faith's under St. Paul's London. 

And hence 1t was, that by Reaſon 
of the meanneſs of the Primitive 
Churches, waen the Chriſtians of thoſe 
Times were upbraided by their Ad- 
verſaries, for their poor and unde- 
cent Services to ſuch a great God, as 
they profeſſed to worthip, they did 
with all ingenuity and chearfulneſs 
reply, and confeſs, That indeed the 
wanted, as is obſerved before, ſu < 

Sum- 


14 


Yaneda. 


a YovaTw 


abdo. 


Under 
Croft. 
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Sumptuous Temples as the Heathens 
gloried in; but yet they had their 
Temples too, and that infinitely 
more ſuitable and Magnifient than 
all thoſe which the Heathens had ; 
that 1s, that the whole Univerſe was 
their Temple, framed and built by 
God himſelf, for his own Honour and 
Glory; and where he 1s preſent in 
all Corners of it, to hear, and receive 
the Addreſſes of his Servants. Which 
Notion was not firſt begun by the 
Chriſtians; for beſides the Sentiments 


of the Perſiaus before noted, we read 


that when the City of Feruſa- 

lem was beſieged by the Roman Em- 

peror Titus, and obſtinately defended 

25 . by the Jeu, and the Romans threat- 
prog ning the Deſtruction of their admired 
Temple, they anſwered, that the 

whole World was a Temple Dedi- 

cated to God, far more excellent than 

that of theirs; as Toſephus hath rela- 

ted. And Seneca before that could 

ſay, Totum mundum deorum eſſe Tem- 
plum, &c. That the whole World was 
the Temple of the Gods, as only 

ſuitable to their Greatneſs, But moſt 

fully that of Philo, Ts wir avaitro x, π s 

 e'AnVuay ee, Ow yropilerw Td awnavTd xph 
+ wa Jud: Rieter cual, Fe. 1, e. The whole Werld is 
8 truly 


in inilio. 


De Benef. 
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truly to be eſteemed the chief Temple of 


God, who hath the Heavens, the pureſt 
part thereof, for his Holy of Holes ; the 
Ornaments of it, the Stars; His Prieſts 
and Miniſters, the Angels and incorpo- 
real Spirits. 

And ſo the whole World is a Tem- 
ple to thoſe that want a Temple; 
and no Man for want of a Church 
is excuſed from ſerving of his God. 
All Incarcerated and Hermetical 
Chriſtians ſo famed and charactered 
by the Fathers of the Church, for 
their intenſe ſolitary Piety and De- 
votion, though they lived in Priſons, 
Caves, or Deſerts, yet were they ne- 
ver out of the Temple, Serving, Wor- 
ſhipping, and Adoring their God. Be- 
ſides they did profeſs alſo, that the 
Soul of a Chriſtian was the beſt Tem- 
ple that could be conſecrated unto 


* 


God; according to that of Minuitius Mine. Tel. 


Felix, Templum quod ei extruam, cum 
totus hic Mundus eum capere non pofſit ? 
1. e. Why ſhould I Build a Temple 
for Him, whom the whole World 
cannot contain ? And ſhall I who am 
a Man, and go at large, confine 
ſuch a Majeſty within a little Houſe ? 
Is it not better and more ſuitable, to 
Dedicate a pure Mind and Soul un- 


10 


N 


Haw. 
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to Him? Seconded by Lactantius thus, 
Lot. de Divi. Templum Dei non ſunt ligna, &c. 1. e. 
„ Lie. 5. The Temple of God, is not Wood 
sand Stones, but Man who bears the 
Image of God; which Temple is not 
adorned with Gold, and precious 
Stones, but with Vertues and Graces. 


And thus echoed by the Poet, 


Non habitat Templis manuum molimine 
fattis 
Omntpotens, Aides Sacra Sacratus homo. 


The great God, not in Temples 
made by Art 

Makes his abode, but in an Hal- 
lowed Heart. 


And certainly theſe Temples, which 
own none but God to be the Archi- 
tect, muſt needs be of ſurpaſſing Ex- 
cellency above any, nay, all the moſt 
Curious and Sumptuous Structures 
that ever the Hands of Man did o- 
perate. And indeed, a Chriſtian Soul 
may be ſaid to be God's Temple, in 
i that it is dedicated in Baptiſm, edi - 
10 fied by the Holy Word, and furniſh- 

1 00 ed and adorned with all Chriſtian 

NA | Cer. 3. 16. Graces ; and hence that of St. Paul, 
0 17. Know ye not that ye are the Temple of | 
Wil God, But 
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But notwithſtanding this Perſua- 
ſion and Profeſſion of thoſe early 
devout Chriſtiam, they did not ſtick 
there: And becauſe the Univerſe 
and a Chriſhan's Soul, may be faid 
to be God's Temples, that therefore 
it was needleſs to have any other: 
But at the firſt Countenance and Li- 
berty given, they addreſſed themſelves 
to the. Building and Dedicating of 
Churches, and Oratories; but with 
great Caution, and Difficulty in thoſe 
tender Times : 


31 


And the Eccleſiaſti- £»/. Feet. 


cal Hiſtories tell us, that the Perſe. . Lib. 5. 


cuting Heathens often found out, and 
wag down their humble and 
ow Oratories. And evident it is, that 
their firſt Churches, or Places where 
they met, were but ſome capable and 
convenient Rooms within the Dwel- 
lings of ſome pious Diſciples, Dedi- 
cated by the Owners bounty to the 
Churches Service. And ſuch a Pri- 
mitive Church was uſually called, 
an 93:5», which is rendered by the © 


cap. a, 3. 


2. 1. 13» 
aud 20. 8. 


Latins Cænaculum, which was in the Upper 
uppermoſt contignation of the Houle, * Om. 


as being the moſt ſafe and quiet; and 
theſe were Places ſet apart at firſt 
by the Fews, for their private Orati- 
ons to be addreſſed towards Solomon's 


Temple, 
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Temple, wherever they were; which 
for the Convenience of them, the 
Apoſtles after, made uſe of in the 
Chriſtian Way. 

The moſt Famed of theſe, was 
the Cænaculum Sion, at Feruſalem ; of 
which the Tradition, was, as vene- 


Beda, de Loc. rable Bede hath it, That this Church 
ſane. Lib. 3. 


of Sion was founded by the Apoſtles : 
Not that they erected that Building, 
but that by them 1t was adapted, and 
dedicated to Chriftian Service. And 
further, as it is deſcribed by Aari- 
chomius, That this was the ſame Room 
wherein our Blefled Saviour, the 


Night before his Paſſion, celebrated 


the Paſſover with his Diſciples, and 


inſtituted the Sacrament of his bleſſed 
Body and Blood; the ſame Place, 
where on the Day of his Reſurrec- 


tion, He came and ſhewed himſelf 


to his Diſciples; and where, ſome 


Days after He appeared, to fatisfie 


the incredulity of Thomas; where 
the Holy Ghoſt deſcended upon the 
Apoſtles and Diſciples there aſſembled 
together; where Matthias was cho- 
ſen to ſupply the Vacancy of Judas; 
where the Deacons were Ordain'd ; 
and where the Apoſtles and Elders at 
Feruſalem, held the firſt General wow 
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cil: And in this Place it was that 
Helena the Mother of the Emperour 
Conſtantine, built a Manificent Tem- 
ple, ſo contrived that the Antient 
Cænaculum was included within the N. zip. 
Porch. Afterwards in the Place of. 30. 
the Cænaculum, a Monaſtery was built 
for the Franciſcans, or Minorites. But 
laſtly in the Year 1561, the Franciſg Bard. 
cans were removed to another Houle, in. 6. 
and the Turks tranſlated it into a 
Palace, and continue ſuch a Reverence A44-ichom. ut 
to the Place, that none but bare foot ra, fol. 12. 
ed are ſuffer d to enter in. Venera- 
ble Bede relates further, That in Me- , e, 
mory of the great Myſtery celebra- «az. 17. 
ted on Mount Tabor by the Transfi- 
guration of Chriſt there, Three Church- 
es were there erected. ſome time af- 
ter. Another Tradition there allo c. Raman. 
was of the moſt excellent Theophilus, Recagn. Lib. 
an Antiochian, to whom St. Luke in- 
ſcribes his Goſpel, and the Acts of 
the Apoſtles, That he being convert- 
ed to the Chriſtian Faith by St. Pe- 
ter, converted his Houſe upon it, in- 
to a Church, where St. Peter firſt 
exerciſed his Apoſtolick Authority. 
And alſo the like of our Famous 
Country Woman Claudia Rufina Wife 
to Pudens a Philoſopher "PG. ARE 
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of Rome, both eminent and early 
Chriſtians, and who are Chriſtianly 
ſaluted by St. Paul in his Second E- 
piſtle to Timothy, and courteouſly by 
Mart. Lib. 4. Martial the Poet in his Epigrams : 
Free. 13-5: And of this Lady Claudia it is ſtori- 
e ed, that ſhe being the Hoſpitable en- 
Boron. Mar- tertainer of St. Peter, cauſed that part 
29. Mal «4 of her Patrimony, vz. the firſt lodg- 
ing Place of St. Peter at Rome to be- 
come a Church; which then acqui- 
red, and to this Day retaineth the 
Parfon. 3 Cen. Title of Sandla Pudentiana; the Im- 
wr. pog. 1- port of which Tradition, if true in 
n the moſt Material Circumſtances, | 
implies much to our purpoſe:  .- | 
But certain it is, that in thoſe. dawn- 8 
ing Times, divers devout Chriſtians | 
converted the private Properties of 
their own "Houſes, unto the publick 
Worſhip of God, and Service of his 
Platin. in cit. Church; of which there are Inſtan- 
Poniif. Rom. ces not a few, and moſtly of the Fe- 
male Sex; as that of Eutorepia, Siſter 
to Pope Pius the firſt; of Cœcilia, Lu- 
cinia, and others. Then as the Times 
would permit, more formal Churches 
began to be Erected in divers Places; 
Polz4. Virgil. and as Polyd. Virgil well obſerves, the 
Te looneſt in the remoteſt parts of the 
Empire; where, procul d Fove, procul 


2 ful. 
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e fulmine, the heat of Perſecution by 
reaſon of diſtance, was not ſo intenſe 
as nearer the fiery Furnace at Rome. 
And thereupon that great Searcher 
into the Original of things, profeſſeth, 
that the firſt proper Churches by 
him diſcovered at Rome, were the 
Baths of Novatus fitted up, and Con- 
ſecrated a Church, by Pope Pius the 
Firſt, at the Requeſt of the Devout 
Praxedes, which was about One hun- 
dred and Fifty Years after our Savi- 
our's time. And not long after, Pope 
Caliſtus Erected another Church in 
the Tranſtiberine part of Rome, in Ho- Baron. Au- 
nour and Memory of the moſt Bleſ- a Au. Ch. 57. 
ſed Virgin. But to prove that there 
were Churches, that is, Places ap- 
propriate for Chriſtian Worſhip, 
both in, and ever ſince the Apoſtles 
Times; and all along the firſt three 
Centuries, 1t 18 laboured to purpoſe 
by Mr. Mead, and Nicholas Fuller, Two Tf. Mead 
very Learned Men, to whoſe Diatri-774% 
bes in this Matter, the Curious are © W 
referred for their plentiful Satisfaction: 
And further recourſe may likewiſe be 
made to the 895 Sermon of St. Am- 
broſe, Intituled, De dedicatione B afilice 
Preached at the Dedication of a Church 

D 2 Built 
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of Rome, both eminent and early 
Chriſtians, and who are Chriſtianly 
ſaluted by St. Paul in his Second E- 
piſtle to Timothy, and courteouſly by 
Mart. Lib. 4. Martial the Poet in his Epigrams : 
4 2 U er And of this Lady Claudia it is ſtori- 
e ed, that ſhe being the Hoſpitable en- 
Baron. Mar- tertainer of St. Peter, cauſed that part 
7 1.2: of her Patrimony, viz. the firſt lodg- 
ing Place of St. Peter at Rome to be- 
come a Church; which then acqui- 
red, and to this Day retaineth the 
Parſon. 3 Cen. Title of Sandta Pudentiana; the Im- 
wr. pog. 1. port of which Tradition, if true in 
— the moſt Material Circumſtances, 

implies much to our purpoſe. 
But certain it is, that in thoſe. dawn- 
ing Times, divers devout Chriſtians 
converted the private Properties of 
their own Houſes, unto the publiek 
Worſhip of God, and Service of his 
Platin. in git. Church; of which there are Inſtan- 
Pontif. Ram. ces not a few, and moſtly of the Fe- 
male Sex; as that of Eutorepia, Siſter 
to Pope Pius the firſt; of Cœæcilia, Lu- 
cinia, and others. Then as the Times 
would permit, more formal Churches 
began to be Erected in divers Places; 
Pod Virgil. and as Polyd. Virgil well obſerves, the 

e duvent, 


£6 ed {ooneſt in the remoteſt parts of the 
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., fulmine, the heat of Perſecution by 
reaſon of diſtance, was not ſo intenſe 
as nearer the fiery Furnace at Rome. 
And thereupon that great Searcher 
into the Original of things, profeſſeth, 
that the firſt proper Churches by 
him diſcovered at Rome, were the 
Baths of Novatus fitted up, and Con- 
ſecrated a Church, by Pope Pius the 


Firſt, at the Requeſt of the Devout 


Praxedes, which was about One hun- 
dred and Fifty Years after our Savi- 
our's time. And not long after, Pope 
Caliſtus Erected another Church in 


the Tranſtiberine part of Rome, in Ho- Bari. Au. 
nour and Memory of the moſt Bleſ- an. Ch. 5. 


ſed Virgin. But to prove that there 
were Churches, that is, Places ap- 
pro riate for Chriſtian Worſhip, 
oth in, and ever ſince the Apoſtles 
Times; and all along the firſt three 


Centuries, it is laboured to purpoſe 


by Mr. Mead, and Nicholas Fuller, Two ui. Mead 


Dh | " 9s Track. 
very Learned Men, to whoſe Diatri- v Mileel, 


bes in this Matter, the Curious are 
referred for their plentiful Satisfaction: 
And further recourſe may likewiſe be 
made to the 8975 Sermon of St. Am- 
broſe, Intituled, De dedicatione Baſilica 
Preached at the Dedication of a Church 
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Built by Vitalianus and Majanus ; for 
after Conſtantine's time it is not at all 
doubted. 

And then in all Ages after, as God 
gave increaſe to his People, in ſome 
Places by Sufferance, and in others by 
eſpecial leave and favour, the ¶ Vriſti- 
aus Erected Oratories and Places for 
the public Service of God; and theſe 
at firſt we can imagine to be no o- 
therwiſe than Mean, as then ſuitable 
to their low and tender Condition, 
as alſo having a regard to avoid the 
Envy and Injury of the World. But 
when in proceſs of Time, Chriſtianit 
came to a conſiſtency m the World, 
and it pleaſed G to move and in- 
cline Kings and Emperours, to favour 
or profeſs the Chriſtian Faith; then 
that which before the Church either 
could not, or durſt not do, was with 
all Diligence promoted and carry'd on, 
then Churches and Temples were in all 
Places Erected where the Sound of the 
Goſpel came; and for the Honour of 
God, and Chriſtianity, no coſt was 
thought too much that was expend- 
ed for that purpoſe; The whole 
World of Chritians glorying in ſuch 
Occaſions to expreſs the moſt cheer- 
ful Devotion; none but a Judas could 
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ay, Quare Sumptus hic? or a Juliun 
(who prided himſelf in deſtroying 

of Churches} It befits not the Son of 
Mary to have ſuch rich Veſſels ; what- 

ever became of their own, nothing 

was conceived too good, or too much 

to be laid out upon God's Houſe; and 

one reaſon whereof was becauſe they 
would not be out-vyed by the Hea- 
thens; as the Excellent Hiſtorian ga,. 2-7. 
Characters the ancient Romans in the Catilin. 
Time of their growing Empire, I 
Supphcits deorum magniſici, domi parct. 

1. e. Sparing at home, but moſt Mag- 
nificent in the Service of the Gods. 


Nay ſo exceſſive became the Zeal of 

; Chriſtians herein, that as Moſes by the 

. Sound of Trumpet, made Procla- 

r mation through the Camp, that the 

1 People ſhould bring no more Mate- 

r rials for the furniſhing of the Taber- 

h nacle ; fo Chriſtian Princes were con- 

bo ſtrained to make Edicts of Reſtraint, 

I for giving any more to the Church. 

je Now then, ſeeing the Service and 

of Honour of Almighty God, Holy De- 

as votion, and the Progreſs of true Re- 

d- ligion, were the Founders of all Chri- 

le tian Churches; we may thence very 
ch well conclude, that thoſe Fabricks . 
r- were firſt reared and ſet up, where | 
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thoſe Foundations were firſt laid. 
And ſeeing this Iſland glories in the 


early planting of Chriſtianity therein, 


we may well date the ſtanding, or 
Age of our Churches from, or very 
near that time; and then we know 
not what Country in the World can 
glory above us in the Antiquity of 
our Churches; and to thoſe of our 
own, we ſhall now direct our Obſer- 
vations and Inquiries. 

The great Myſtery of Redemp- 
tion of Mankind being accompliſhed 


by the Incarnation, Death, and Re- 


ſurrection of our moſt Bleſſed Lord, 
and Saviour; it was not long after, 
that the glad Tidings of the ſame 
was brought unto theſe moſt remote 
Parts of the World; the Glorious 
Sun of Righteouſneſs very early en- 
lightning and warming this dark and 
cold Corner. But who it was in 
particular that was the firſt Meſſen- 
ger, and the firſt bleſſed Sower of 
the Seed of Life in this Soil, by Preach- 
ing of the Gebel here, is not fully 
agreed upon by our antient Writers 
and Hiſtorians. Some there are who 
have endeavoured to prove, that both 
St. Paul and St. Peter, took their re- 

FT ſpechve 
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pective turns in this Ifland' about 


that good Wor K ; And the Roma- Parſ/on's three 
niſts labour much for St. Peter, and cπν ee. 


from thence infering an Obligation 


S. Creſſy in 
his Church 


to, or a Dependance of this Coun. #7 


try of Great Britain, upon the See of 
Rome But indeed the greater pro- 
bability is for St. Paul, as may be 
collected from ſome intimations and 
expreſſions of St. Ferom, Theodoret, and 
Sophronius, looking a little that way. 
But more particularly St. Clement in 
his 1 Epift. ad Con. Cap. 5. where it 
is clearly given for St. Paul, the A- 
poſtle of the Gentiles, who is there 
ſaid, To have preached to the utmoſt 
Bounds of the Weſt. Which Aſſertion 
or Opinion 1s very much Countenan- 
ced and Corroborated by the Learn- 
ed and Judicious Biſhop Stillngfleet, 
and Dr. Cave. As for that of Ve- 
nantius Fortunatus, an ancient Chri- 
ſtian Poet, ſpeaking of the Travels 
of St. Paul, perhaps ſome may think 
it ſavours more of Poetical Hyper- 
bole, than Hiſtorical Verity. 


Tranfiit Oceanum, vel qua facit Tnſula 
portum, | | | 
Juaſq; Britannus habet terras, quaſy; 
ultima T hule. | | 
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Some there are again, that would 
have Ariſtobulus, whom St. Paul men- 
tions in his Epiſtle to the Romans, to 
have been Biſnop of Britany, and to 
have died here. As others ſay, that 
Simon Zelotes made good his Name, 
in the Work of the Goſpel in this 
Iſland. But that of TJoſeph of Arima- 
thea his being here paſſes the moſt 
current; it being, for his Honour, 
and our Preheminence related, That 


after the Diſperſion of the Chriſtian 


Jews at TFeruſalem, he accompanied 
Philip the Apoſtle into France, and 
by him, with other Aſſociates ſent 
thence hither ; that by him and his 
Companions, the Chriſtian Religion 
was firſt planted in the Weſtern Parts 
of this Iſland, and particularly in that 


Place now called Glaſtenbury in So- 


merſetſhire ; that 7 Hoſp 5 how Built a 
Church, Died, and hes Buried. But 


as to this matter of Pointing at the 
very Perſon or Perſons, that firſt 
brought the Goſpel hither, we ſhall 
make no farther enquiry at this time, 
but refer ſuch as would receive more 
full and ample Satisfaction therein, 
to the Elaborate Diſquiſitions of our 
Renowned Antiquaries, the Reverend 


Biſhop 
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Biſhop Godwin, the Learned Sir Hen. Ct Con- 


Spelman, and the moſt incomparable Mo —— 

Primate; as alſo to that of the ſub- 4 ex or. 

ſequent Converſions of the Britains 745. Une 4 

and Saxons here. Upon due Conſide- rimordt. Eccl. 

ration of all which, though poſſibly 5. 

it cannot now certainly be determi- 

ned who it was preciſely that came 

firſt hither- upon this bleſſed Errand ; 

yet ſufficient 1t 1s for our preſent pur- 

poſe, that it was either in or very 

near the Apoſtles times, or ordered 

by Apoſtolical Direction. And then 

for the Matter of Founding and Build- 

ing of Churches, the firſt mention of 

a Chriſtian Church in this Iſland, (which 

I know not whether more properly 

to term the Mother, or the Infant 

Church) is that which is ſaid to have 

been Built by Foſeph of Arimethea and , cr. 31. 

his Company in the Ifle of Avalon, 

ſometimes called, Inis Witrim, and ſince, 

Glaſtenbury. This Foſeph, as is faid, by 77%, nap. 

a wonderful Providence, being arrived =/. 74. 1. 

in Britain, with Ten or Twelve Aſſo i, &c. 

ciates, obtained leave from Arviragus 

then King, to ſettle, with ſome Ac- v Mar. 

commodations, at Glaftenbury, where mb. de Aa- 

he and his Companions Erected a ſmall “: ©: 

Church, and, as is alſo ſaid, by Dire- 

ction of the Arch-angel Gabriel; this 
| he 
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he incloſed with a Church-Yard, and 
Dedicated to the Virgin Mary; and 
for the Materials and Dimenſions of 
this Church, they are thus deſcribed, tes 
viz. It had in Length Sixty Foot ; ol 
in Breadth Twenty Six; and made 
of wooden Rods interwoven or wat- 
led; the Icon whereof we have here 
Seel. Concil. thought fit, ſuitable to its Traditio- 
Ten. 1. fel. 11. nal Dimenſions, to exhibit unto view. 
This Church when finiſhed, it was 
their Church, or Oratory, wherein 
to Pray, Watch, Faſt, and Preach; 
and in, or near to which, Toſet þ him- 4 
ſelf was afterwards Buried; and N 
ſome have ſince pretended to have | 
recovered his Epitaph, thus, 
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Other particulars of Tradition there 

_ alſo are of ſeveral Paſſages at the 
Founding of this Church ; of relicks 
there repoſited, endowment, and o- 
ther Matters; of all which, in all 
the Circumſtances, if any one ſhall —— * 
ſuſpend a full Belief, I ſhall not pre- r 
ſently therefore eſteem him an Infi- 3 ie. 
del; ſeeing much of this Nature hath fo The Bro 7 
ſufficiently been detected to be but a The Roof tha 
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the Product of Monęiſb Ignorance, or 

vanity accommodated to the Humour 

and Perſuaſion of thoſe times, the 

Writers liv'd in: As there is ſcarce 

any Saint in all the.Ka/endar, whoſe 

Hiſtory would not be much ſuſpect- 

ed or prejudiced, if the Additions of 

the Middle or Darker Times, ſhould 

be urged to the Undermining and 
Diſparagement of the whole Nar- 

ration. Yet for the Main, That 

ſome Cell, Chappel, Church, Oratory, 

or convenient Receptacle, was there 

Erected, Dedicated, and Uſed for 

Divine Service, there are many Rea- 

ſons and Circumſtances which ma 

induce an innocent Perſuaſion. And Ct. de Pri- 
that firſt in regard of the general z. 5 
conſent of Writers ſince that time; un 
then by the Obſervation of the Frame 

and Tenor of the Norman Characters 

of Glaſtenbury, referring to a Succeſ- Carte Patri- 
ſion of many ancient Charters be- , 
ſtowed on that Church by ſeveral gan, &c. 
Saxon Kings; whole Charters alſo re- > rs * 
late to the Britiſo Grants before; and”. 

all pointing at the Being, and Acti- Can. Brie. 
ons of Foſeph there. And upon this % 
conſideration it was, that this place“ 
was much honoured by our devout 


Anceſtors, by the Appellations of, The 
firfi 


: 
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firſt Land of God. The firſt Land of 
Saints in England. The Beginning and 
Fountain of all Religion in England. 
The Tomb of Saints. The Mother of 
Saints. The Church Founded and Built 
by our Lord's Diſciples, &c. 
Till. Mal. What further was the State and 
mb. Cambd. Succeſſion of this Primitive Church, is 
. ax ads recorded thus; That when the lit- 
tle old Cell or Chapel, built by the 
forenamed Joſeph, was decayed by 
time, Deni a Welch or Britiſh Bi- 
ſhop, Built a new one in the ſame 
Place; and this alſo in time, falling 
to decay, Twelve Men came out of 
North Britain, and put it in good 
Repair. And laſtly, King Ina donor 
Mat. . of the Peter-pence, pull'd dawn the 
Au. 22. Old one, and Erected a Fair, and ſtately 
Church, to the Honour of Chriſt, and 
St. Peter, and St. Paul, filleted un- 
der the higheſt Coping, with Hero- 
ick Verſes in Latin, celebrating the 
Memory of the Founder, and the 
Saints to whom 1t was Dedicated ; 
which Verſes have been borrowed 
and applied, with ſome variation, by 
Venantius Fortunatus, in Praiſe of ſome 
ſtately Churches in France. But after- 
wards this was, by the Famous Dun- 
ſtan, converted to a Monaſtery of Be- 
nedictine 
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nedictine Monks, himſelf being ſome- 

times Abbot there; in which quali- 
ty it continued till the time of King 

Hen. 8. when it participated of the 

great downfall of Abbies ; whilſt by 

its late Ruines, 1t was not hard to 

trace its former Dimenſions and Mag- 

nificence, 


C33 A ©. 


e. 


Chriſtian King 


Year 156. 
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IV. 


Lucius the firſt Chriſtian King in the 

World. The Tradition of him exhi- 
bited Impartially, and at large. Its 
Defence compriz'd in Three particular 
Anſwers to ſo many Objettions, by way 
of Digreſſion. 


N the next Place, the Renowned 
Actions of our King Lucius, in 
Church-Work, preſent themſelves to 
our Obſervation, who being the firſt 
that the World en- 
| King Lucius Joyed, as Venerable Bede, who wrote 
bis Tradition. his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory 
Beginning of the Eighth Century, 

tells us, that he was converted to 
Chriſtian Religion about the 
And Arch-Biſhop Uſher in 
his Book, De Primord Eccleſ. Angl. 
makes mention of two Coins, which 
had ſtamp'd on them the Effigies of 
g and a Croſs, with theſe Let- 
ters, LU C. as near as could be diſ- 


about the 


cover'd or diſcerned by the Eye. 
And it 1s thus ſtoried of him, that a- 


bout 


7s 
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bout the Year of Chriſt I 8o, after a oP 
King Lucius his Converſion to Chri- 71. 
ſtianity, the Temples of the Heathen- n,. Angi. 


7 ; oily. £008, 2 10 Fol. alt. 
iſh Flamins, and Arch-flomins in this . , pr 


Iſland, being One and Thirty in Num- mord. Eee. 
ber, were by him converted into Ca- 2: 
 thedrals, or chief Churches of ſo ma- , Nuwz ad 
ny Biſhopricks, of which London, York, Pehl. Ca. 8. 
and Caerleon ſucceeded by St. David's, 
were the Metropolitans; in which 
famous Tranſmutation, the great Llau- 
dian, dedicated unto Diana in London; Burton in V. 
and that to Apollo, in a Place ancient- % th. 
Iy call'd Thorney, where now ſtand x? 
. Weſtminſter, were converted into Chri- 
ſtian Churches; and there was Tabu- 
la penſilis, a Table preſerved in the Su Survey 
Pariſh Church of St. Peters in Cornbill e, 
London, before the late. devouring P:!.7irg.Hi/. 
Fire, recording the Foundation there- [4 X 
of to have 1 by King Lucius, 2. „ 
Four Hundred Years before the com- 
ing of Auſtin the Monk, and that 
Church to be the Cathedral to that 


. Arch-Biſhop's See, as you may find 


is exemplified by Str, in his indu- 7s. ge- 
ſtrious Survey of that City. Others au. 
alſo relate, that he built a Church in 
Dover Caſtle, and Endowed it with aa. 1. 
the Toll or Cuſtoms of the Haven. / 187. 
That he built the Cathedral — 
0 
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Ang. fol. 617. 
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of Landaff, the Learned Biſhop God- 
win ſays it has been reported; as at 


Wincheſter, in his time, a Church was 


Pitz. de ſcript. 
Brit. Nu. 21. 


conſecrated by Damianus, and Faganus, 
and Endowed by King Lucius with 
ample Privileges and Revenues; a- 
bout which time alſo, a Church or 
Colledge of Chriſtian Philoſophers was 
founded at Bangor. Thus you ſee, I 
could not forbear to give you the 
Tradition at large, ſo much ſounding 
to the Honour of our Royal Lucius, 
though I do not expect the Reader, 
at firſt ſight, ſhould charge his belief 
with the whole Account; but firſt, 
if he pleaſes, let him take a Taſt of 
the Authorities, and then digeſt as 
much as he can.. I confeſs there have 
been ſome, and thoſe of no mean 
Credit, who have endeavoured to 
vacate the whole Story of this King 
Lucius as fictitious, and raiſe ſome 
of their Objections from ſomething 
now delivered touching his Churches. 
Indeed, to lop off an exuberance, or 
ſuperfluous Branch, may well enough 
be admitted; but wholly to pluck 
up by the Roots ſo fair a Tree or 
Standard, out of our Chaiſtian Bri- 
iſh Soil, cannot tamely be 2 
c a 
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and therefore I will hazard the Cen- 
ſure of a Digreſſion, if ſuch it be, A 
little to examine this Affair. 

The firſt Objection is this, that of 
a dozen Authors who mention the 
Converſion of King Lucius, it is too 
evident, that Eleven of them are mi- 
ſtaken in Point of Time; no two of 
them agreeing in what Vear of our 
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Lord it ſhould be; and this begets a Uſer. de Pri- 
Suſpicion, that they all did err in ,. 3+ 


the thing itſelf. A Landavian Hi- © 
ſtorian ſaith it was in the Year 156, 
in which Year Monumeten/is faith, Lu- 
cius died. Nennius ſaith, it was in 
the Year 163, and that it was not 
Pope Eleutberius, but Evariſtus, that 
he dealt withal. Villiam the Monk of 
Malmeſbury, pitcheth on the Year 165. 
Hen. d Hereford, ſaith it happened 
Anno 169. Marianus Scotus, Anno 
177. Bale, Anno 179. Polydore Vir- 
gil, Anno 182. Baronius, Anno 183. 
Hift. Roffenſis, Anno 185. Flores Hi- 
ſtoriarum, Anno 187. Martin Polonus, 
Anno 189. 

Secondly, It is Objected, that at 
that time, when it is ſaid this Tranſ- 
action paſs d, there was no Britiſb 
King in this Iſland, and conſequent- 
ly no Lucius; the whole Iſland, or 


E the 
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Sulpit. Sever. 
Hiſt.5. Lib. 2. 


Anno 431. 
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the greateſt Part thereof being then 
ſubdued and governed by the Ro- 
mans, and by them reduced into the 
Form of a Province. 

Laſtly, That part of his Story 1s 
rejected by ſome, which mentions 
that ſpeedy and orderly Inſtitution of 
ſuch a Number of 8 and Arch- 
Biſhops, ſucceeding to the like Num- 
ber of Flamens, and Arch-Flamens ; it 
not ſceming likely that the Church in 
thoſe Perſecuting hazardous times, 
ſhould be like Aaron's Rod, to Bud, 
Bloſſom, and bring forth ſuch plenti- 
ful Fruit in an Inſtant, urging that it 
is unlikely ſo to have been, in regard 
ſome competent Time after, in the 
Council of Arles, held in the Year 

25, mention is made but of one Bi- 
5 of Britain; and in the Gouncil 
of Ariminum, Anno 363, to which all 
the Weſtern Biſhops were called, 
there were but Three of the Britains 


preſent. Beſides, one Dubritius was 


Conſecrated long time after a Biſhop 
here, the Britams then wanting the 
Authority of ſuch a one to repreſs 
the Pelagian Hereſie: With Dubri- 
tius, with ſeveral others, was Conſe- 
crated by Germanus, and Lupus, ſent 
out of Gallia, for that purpoſe. And 


then 


_ "A " We F by 
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then for that accurate Succeſſion of 
the Britiſb Biſhops to the Heatheniſh 
Flamens, and- Arch Flamens, that ſeems 


to be ſtumbled at alſo, in regard 


whereas the ancient Writers, Romans 
and others, make often mention of a 
ſort and number of Flamens; but for 
an Arch-Flamen, or Proto-Flamen, they 
ſay the Name never occurs in any 
ancient Author before Gratian. 

Now to all theſe Three Objections, 
theſe Anſwers following may be gi- 
ven. 'Firſt, for the diſcrepancy, or 
uncertainty in point of Lime; we 
cannot but know, that 1t 1s no rare 
thing for Paſlages of unqueſtionable 
Verity, to receive ſome blemiſh from 
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the Variance of Writers in Compu- Ger. Vous 


tation of Time: As the Creation of the 


Sca ger. 


Beroaldus, 


World; the Building of the Temples ; Scale. 


the Birth- time of our Bleſſed Saviour; 
the Day of the Few/h Month, on which 


Chytreus. 
 B ellarmin. 


Chriſt celebrated his laſt Paſſover, and Chronel. Va- 


conſequently the Day of. his Paſſion ; Yun. 


about all which, the greateſt Scho- 
lars, and the moſt Curious are di- 
ſtracted in their Chronology : Certe 
vero de nataliChriſti anno tot fere ſunt ſen- 
tentie,quot Chronologi,laysoneof them, for 
the Year of our Saviour's Birth, there 
are almoſt as many opinions as Chro- 
E 2 nologers : 
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Scultet. 
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nologers : And for the Day, faith the 
great Scaliger, Unius Det eft, nou Ho- 
minis definire. God alone, and not 
Man knows it. And muſt we que- 
ſtion all theſe, becauſe men differ a- 
bout the Dates of them? Nay, ra- 
ther as a Learned Man ſays, Where 


the Scriptures are filent, let us be fo 


alſo: Believing that Chriſt our Savi- 
our was Born in Time, although the 
preciſe Inſtant thereof we know not. 
And this variety and uncertainty in 
point of Time, in Matters both Di- 
vine and Humane, happens much 
by reaſon of the diverſity of Era's 
and Fpoche's, from which Writers 
deduce their Computations : The 
Grecians in Chronicling of Things and 
Actions according to the Olymprads, 


have often and greatly varied ; as the * 


Roman Conſuls, upon which many 
Material Points of Chronology do de- 
pend, are variouſly liſted in the Capi- 
toline and Sicilian Kalendars. And 
therefore whatſoever have been the 
Cauſes of Variance in the Times and 
Dates of other great Actions, undoubt- 
edly true in Subſtance, may here ve- 
ry well be allowed in this Story of 
King Lucius, and yet the Body and 

Truth 


my yr TYyg 
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Truth thereof remain intire and un- 
touch'd; for certain it 1s, that theſe 
things were acted in a Time of Bar- 
bariſm as to Letters and Learning ; 
and the Memory thereof for ſome 
time preſerved moſtly by Oral Tra- 
dition, whick is always variable in 

the Circumſtances of Time, Noe: 


.and the hke; which when they 


come to be determined, and ſtated 
by ſubſequent Writers, every one 
takes the hberty of his own Conjec- 
ture; the ſame thing being referred 
by ſome of them, to the Year of the 
Nativity, and by others to the Paſſi- 
on of Chriſt. Befides, this Paſſage of 
King Lucius, containing ſeveral Pe- 
riods and Particulars, the Relaters of 
the ſame, determine the entire Ac- 
tion, ſome to the Year of his Conver- 
fion, ſome to the time of his firſt 
Meſſage to Eleutherius; others to 
Eleutherius his Anſwer; and moſt to 
that part of the whole Tranſaction 
as ſeemed to them moſt remarkable. 
And then the Narrations and Re- 
cords of all theſe paſſing through 
the Hands of ſo many Scribes, Clerks, 
and Typographers, it is no great 
Wonder, that ſome Errata and Miſ- 
takes ſhould happen, whilſt all agree 

E 3 in 
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in the Subſtance, and moſt Material 


Parts of the Hiſtory. 

Secondly. For the next Difficulty, 
viz. The Improbability that there 
ſhould be a Britiſb King Reigning at 
that time in this Ifland when the 
ſame was Conquered, and became a 


Province of the Romans. It may be. 


aniwered, that a great Part of this 
Iſland was never totally ſubdued by 
the Romans, according to that of 
Tertullian then living, Britannorum in- 
' acceſſa Romants loca, Chriſto ſubdita, 1 1. e. 
There are Places in Britain inacceſ- 
ſible to the Romans, tho' ſubject unto 
Chriſt. And certain it is, that both 
before and after the time of this King 
Lucius, there were ſeveral] Kings and 
Kingdoms, at one and the ſame time 
in this liland, as is evident out of Cæ- 


far, Tacitus, Suetonius, &c, Neither 


Cx/ar de 252 
Gal. Lib. 5 


was this Part of the Ifland united 
under one Monarch, till a long time 
after ; unleſs upon ſome extraordina- 
Occaſion, as an Invaſion, the ſe- 
veral Petty Kings did chooſe, pro tem- 
ore, one amongſt themſelves, of great- 
eſt Reputation, to be their General ; 
as Caſſibelan was preferred and pitch d 
upon to manage the War againſt Cæ- 
far, when at the ſame Time, there 
were 
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were not fewer than four Kings in 

the Diſtrict of Kent only, as Ceſar 

himſelf teſtifies. And before the No- 

mans could finiſh the utmoſt of their 

Conqueſts here, many traverſes of 

War, and Fortune paſſed between the 

ſtout Britains and them, with alter- 

nate ſucceſs; and when the Romans 

happened to conquer one of theſe 

ſmall Kingdoms, they did not always 

exterminate the Kings, but upon ſome %. e cor 

Politick grounds, held them as 11 _ 

butaries to their Empire; and as In-frwmena 

ſtruments to keep the People Slaves, i. 12 

and the Kings themſelves not much Tae. in tt. 

better; ſuitable to their Practice in Aci. 

other Parts of the World ſubdued by 

them: As after the Overthrows of 

the Kings Mithridates, and Antiochus 

in Alia minor, and Syria, and the an- 

nexing their Territories to the Ro- 

man Empire, we find no fewer than 

Five Kings there Reigning afterwards 795. An- 

in thoſe Countries, as Tenants para- OM " 

vail to the Romans, at that time, 

Lords Paramount of the World : And 

of this Tenure were the Dominions 

of Herod King of the Fews, and his 

Succeſſors Archelaus, Antipas, and Phi- ers 0 

lip. And thus ſeeing in the Liſts 'or wm Heradi, 

Catalogues of our Britiſo Kings, we 
auxit. 1 acite 


4 meer ,. Lib. 5. 
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meet with ſeveral both before and af- 
ter this King Lucius, not notified by 
Name only, but alſo by ſome Me- 
morable Actions, as Kimbeline, Arvi- 
ragus, Coilus, Carauſius, Aſclepiodotus, 
and others, we may well conclude 
that our Lucius took his turn amongſt 
the reſt, with his glorious Fame a- 
bove them all, that he was the firſt 
Chriſtian Monarch in the World. 
But whether he was King of ſuch 
part of this Ifland, as was not then 
Conquered ; or whether ſome tem- 
porary King, ſpringing up in ſome 
interval of Succeſs againſt the Romans; 
or whether he ruled over ſome part 
of the Country, in Quality of a Tri- 
butary Prince ; the Obſcurity of thoſe 
Times, and the Regiſters of the Tranſ- 
actions thereof makes it as difficult, 
as it is unneceſſary to determine; on- 
ly it may probably be conjectured, 
that he was a Tributary King over 
ſome part of this Iſland; and with 
aſſurance enough - conclude that he 
was a Royal Subject of the Kingdom 
of Chriſt. 

Thirdly, For the conceived Incon- 
ſiſtency of that immediate and for- 
mal Succeſſion of Biſhops, and Arch- 


Biſhops, to the Heatheniſh Flamens, 


and 
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and Arch- Flamens, though the Objection 
itfelf ſtumbles at the very beginning, 
when it is hinted or urged that there 
was but one Brit; Biſhop at the 
Council of Arles; whenas in the 
beſt, and moſt correct Edition of this 
Council, Publiſhed by Facobus Sirmon- 
dus at Paris, I find there Three Br:- 
tifþ Biſhops with a Deacon, ſubſcrib- 
ed to it, and that by theſe Names, 
Eborius Epiſe. Eborac. Reęſtitutus Epiſc. 
Lond. Adeſſius Epiſc. Colon. Lond. Ar- 
minius Diaconus. And whereas again 
it is ſaid, that there ſhould be but 
three at the Council of Ariminum, 
by the relation of Sulpitius; upon con- 
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ſulting the Place, I obſerve it rather 1 Sever. 


inferrable, that there were more, when 
he affirms that only Three of the Bri- 
22 Biſhops accepted of the Empe- 
rour's Allowance of Proviſions, for 
want of their own; whereas before 
he ſays, it ſeemed not decent unto 
the Biſhops of Aguitain, France, and 
Britain, to be in that manner charg- 
able to the Emperour : But I leave 
it to thoſe who ſhall pleaſe to "bg 
the Author, to judge of his Senſe. 
But then for what concerns the Fla- 
mens and Arch-Flamens, if we ſhould 
grant that part and Circumſtance of the 

Relation 


Dion. Hali- 
carn. Antig. 
Rom. Lib. 2. 
Plutarc. in 
Numa. 

Varro ac Ling. 
Lat. Lib. 1. 
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Relation not to be altogether ſo 
ſound, it would not, I conceive, be 
forcible enough to deſtroy the whole, 
ſeeing ſcarce any ancient memorable 
Action hath been tranſmitted to Po- 
ſterity, but ſome Excreſcencies, and 
aliguid amputandum, may be noted in 
the Relations, growing out of the Ig- 
norance or Partiality of the Rela- 


tors. But that which is thought to- 


be the moſt material Exception a- 
gainſt this part of the Tradition is, 
that the Arch-Flamens, or Proto-Fla- 
mens, are not found in any ancient 
Writers. If this be intended of the 
Name, 1t may poſſibly be granted : 
But if it be meant of the thing, it 
muſt be demied. As for the Word 
or Name Flamen, indeed I find ſome 
diverſity in the Etymology; for 
all agree in this, that they were 
Prieſts. Some have ſuppoſed they took 
that Name from an Ornament, which 
they wore on their Head, called Fla- 
ma, like a Crown, and thence ſome- 
times called, ££@24Vopurouc, AS Dionyſ. Ha- 
licarnaſ. Others think them called 
Flamines, quaſi Pilamines, d pileis qui- 
bus capita circumdederunt, as Plutarch. 
And others Flamines quaſi Filamines, 
a filo lanæ, quo præcincta habebant tem- 


para, 
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fora, as Varro. But now ad rem, It 

is Recorded of Numa Pompilius, that 

according to the Inſtitution of Romu- 

lus, he performed himſelf the Cere- 

mony, Sacrifices, and Sacred Rites of *. 

Religion ſor ſome time; but finding Hr. 260 

himſelf unable to undergo that, and 

the chief Office of Civil Magiſtrate, 

in ſuch manner as both required, he 

Ordained Three Prieſts to Perform re- 

ligious Service to Jupiter, Mars, and 

Romulus, which himſelf otherwiſe 

ſhould have done; calling that of Fu- 

piter, Flamen Diahs, that of Mars, Aid. Gl. Nic. 

Flamen Martialis, and the laſt Flamen i. 

Quiri nalis, from Romulus, who was 2885 

often called Quirinus. And though 

others were afterwards conſtituted, 

theſe Three, as they had the greateſt 

Eſteem, ſo the greateſt Authority, 

and were called, Flamines Majores, 

that is, Arch-Flamens, or chief Prieſts ; Dii: alii/4; 

and the other Flamines Minores ? Now _ — 
es, ommibus 

what need we contend about Words P:i/c-:, 

and Names, when we find the thing L le- 

itſelf? Qui bret in literd, beret in 23 r 

cortice. N gib. 11. 

And further, to ſhew there was 

not a Parity in this Train of Officers, % 4 , 

we often find in the Roman Hiſtories, land. Lid. 

mention made of a Rex Sacriſicus, and 3: C. 27. 


Rex 


Livy. De- 
cad. 1. 
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Rex Sacrorum, with his Wife Regina 

0 L. Sacrorum; and their Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, who legally held a Primacy, and 
Superiority over the reſt of the Pan- 
tifices, Augurs, Flament, and V. eftol 
Virgins: And thoſe who have writ- 

ten of the Romans Affairs, particu- 

larly, Alexander ab Alexandro, gives us 

both the Names, and Offices, not on- 
ee. Y of the Pontifex Maximus, and the 
- ifices Mincres; but of Pontifex 
Minimus allo. And then the Romans, 
according to the Cuſtom of Conque- 

rours, introduced their own Gods, 

and Rites, in all Places they ſubdu- 

ed; and ſo by conſequence the Prieſts 

of all ſorts, as neceſſary Attendants, 

muſt needs follow and wait upon the 

Deities. And ſeeing all Writers inti- 
mate that there was a Number of 
Flamens ſettled here, it may not be 
undecent to conceive, that the Fla- 

mines Majores (no matter when, or 
by whom, they had the Names of 
Proto-Flamines, or Arch-Flamines given 

them,) had here their Stations alſo. 

But now whether theſe Fl/amens, ſub- 

verted by King Lucius, were Roman 

or Druidical, appears not ſo plainly : 


If they were Roman, it is not ſo pro- 
bable 


: 8 - - 
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bable that he could fo intirely diſ- 
poſe of them, his State conſidered, 
being but a Neighbour or Tributary 
at the beſt: But then if they were 
Druidical, the Indigenous Idolatry of 
the Place, and he himſelf ſprung 7 — 
that Root being obſerved, he might, 
bemg himſelf converted, with more 


Eaſe and Anthority, convert or tranſ- 


form thoſe Places alſo : But certain- 
ly, if they were of the Druids kind, 
the Britains never called their Prieſts 
Flamens, and therefore conceived it 
may be, that ſubſequent Writers, 
from the Similitude of the Office, 
gave them the Identity of the Name, 
with the Roman Prieſts, equally in- 
telligible as if at this Day, one ſhould 
tell us of a Tarkifh Pope, or a Roman 
Mufti. But of the Cities themſelves, 


the moſt Learned Primate gives us a , . 7+ 
mord. Hccl. 
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Catalogue, from two Draughts of . el. 59. 


them out of the Cotronian Library, 
compared by him with Nane other 
Manuſcripts ; and the Names aſſured- 
ly ſpeak all Britiſb. 
But were they the one or the o- 
ther, there ſeems nogreat incongruity in 
that part of the Tradition which 
proportions the Chriſtian Britiſb Bi- 
ſhops, 
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ſhops, to the Number of thoſe Hea- 
theniſh Flament, and fixed their Sees 
to the Places where. the Idolatrous 
Temples ſtood before: It manifeſt- 
| ing the Power and good Providence 
1 of God, that the Progreſs of Chriſti- 
| anity ſhould be fo ſwift and regular 
' againſt all Oppoſition ; as alſo an evi- 
| dence of a ſingular Devotion, and 

Zeal in the Profeſſors of the ſame, to 
[ eſtabliſh true Religion triumphantly 
1 in the Ruins, and upon the very 
| Stations of Idolatry and Superſtition; 
the Time being then come for the 
extinguiſhment of thoſe falſe Lights, 
by that Powerful and near Acceſs of 
the glorious Sunſhine of the . 199 
And whereas it may ſeem ſomewhat 
ſtrange, that the very Infancy of the 
Britiſh Church ſhould bear up ſuch a 
Number of Prelates, ſcarce equalled 
at this Day, after ſo long and 
happy a Settlement; we may conſi- 
der, that though the Diſproportion 
may be apparent in the Number; yet 
for Latitude of Dioc and Juriſdlicli- 
ons, we may eaſily believe that Three 
or Four of our Modern Biſhops with 


their appendices, do far exceed thoſe 
| One 


as Xa: Ho. i Aro. A Es 
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One and Thirty of the Britains; and 
it is well known how the World 1s 


altered for the better with Biſhops 


ſince that Time, as to their State, 
Poſſeſſions and Revenues, when at 
the return of the Biſhops from the 
before mentioned Council of Arimi- 
num, their own relation to Adam of 
Breme m Germany, whom they took 
in their way, was that an 1 Bi- 
ſhop's Maintenance was no more 
than three Milch Cows, and in caſe 
any of them became dry, the Pari- 
ſhioners were to ſupply it again ; 


and we cannot think that the Poor. 


Britains at that time, were much 
better endowed than their Neigh- 
bours of Ireland were; as who be- 
ſides the preſumed narrowneſs of 
their proper Limits, were much kept 
under by the Romans Frowns and 
Oppoſition ; and at laſt their Hierar- 
chy totally ſubverted by the Torrent 
of Saxon Perſecution ; from which 
the poor Britains retired into Wales, 
there ſpun out their diſconſolate 
Lives, only ſweetened with the free- 
dom of Religion, and the Comforts 
of the Goſpel. And thus much by 


way 
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way of Digreſſion, ſhall ſuffice to 
wipe away thoſe Blots, that the 
Story of King Lucius, anſwerable 
to his Name, may ſhine more bright 
hereafter. 
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CHAP TH: 


The further Progreſs of Church Buil- 
ding in this Iſland. Cathedrals Erec- 
ed firſt by Princes and Biſhops. Rus 
ral Churches built afterwards by others 
of the Nobility and Gentry. 


ING Lucius being thus Emi- 
nent in Church-Work, ſo ac- 
cording to his Royal Example, more 
than probable it is, that divers of 
his devout and wealthy Subjects erect- 
ed Edifices by the Name of Churches, 
and Endowed the ſame for the 
Honour and Service of God: For 
not long after, in the Britiſb times, Circ. As. 
mention is made of an Appropriati- 9” 
on of divers Churches with their En- 
dowments, to one Dubritius, Arch- 
Biſhop of South-Wales, under the Bri- 
tains; as is collected by Mr. Selen, ut ale *. 
out of a very ancient Manuſcript of ; 
the firſt State of the Church of Landaf; 
adding ingenuouſly thereupon, tho it 
made fomething againſt his own Pro- 
poſitum, That no doubt can be but 
F ce that 
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* that Churches were built here in thoſe 
times; neither 1s it to be concetved, how 
Chriſtianity could be in any Nation 
much ancienter {if generally received, 
or by any Number than Churches or 
*« ſome convenient Houſes or other Pla- 
ces in the nature of Churches, appoint- 
el for the Exerciſe of Devotion. And 


cc 


c 


A 


cc 
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Beda Fel. expreſs mention is made of a Church 
Hit. Lib. 5. 
cap. 26. 


built here in the Time of the Romans, 


Lak. Par, to the Honour of St. Martin in Can- 

amb. „  terbury, (though doubtful whether O- 

Antig. Brit. 5 5 

in wir. gg. Tiginally, or in after Times, named 
| A we from that Saint) in which Auſtin, and 

Don. . 


Tabea. cap.r, his Company or Followers, when 
Marr. e. they firſt came from Rome, made 
Ae. 599 their Aſſemblies. And others are al- 
ſo ſaid to have been repaired imme- 
diately after the Converſion of Etbel- 
bert King of Kent, by means of the 
ſaid Auſtin; which demonſtrates that 
there were Churches before that 


time: And to that Church of St. 


Martin it was, that Bertha, the Chri- 
Ecelefia S. 
Martini ad 0 - 
Orienten Ci- his Converſion, reſorted with her 
vitatis anti- Chriſtian Attendants, for the Exerci- 
guitus à Bri- 


lau, fac ling of Divine Service. 5 
in gua Regi- That many Churches were here 
„„ built by the Britiſb Chriſtians, there 


Huntingd. is not wanting great proof, and ma- 
Hiſt. fo 321. : ny 


ſtian Queen of King Ezhelbert, before 


om 2 1 * 
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ny Precedents ; beſides, that ancient 
Church in Canterbury to which Queen 
Bertha reſorted, tranſlated afterwards 
to Chriſtian Service, and called St. | 
Martins. The Skilful in the ancient Dr. Davis 


Britiſh Language, tell us, That Lhan, ® 


in werbs. 


or Llan, in that Language, ſignifies 
a Church, or Dedicated Place : From 


whence more than probable it is, 
that the famous Lhan Dian at London, 


was the Temple there Dedicated to 
Diana; afterwards transformed into 
St. Paul's, when in the Saxon Times, 
Chriſtianity reached thither. And 
hence, the Reaſon why in Wales and 
Cornwall, (eſpecially the former) the 
ancient Britjh Receptacles, we find 
ſo many Towns with the Prefixion 
of Lhan, or Llan unto them; as a- 
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rit. Dit. 


Girald. Cam- 
brenſ. Itin. 


mongſt the reſt, Llanibangbell, Llan Lib. 1. cap. 1. 
Devi, Llan Baden Vaur, Landaff, Llan Lib. 2. cap. 4. 


Avan, Lhan Stepben, Llan Vethlin, Llan 
Stuphadon, and Launceſton, &c. and 
Hundreds more, all denoting a Church 
or dedicated Place, the Termination 
referring either to ſome Rock, River, 
Wood, or noted Site, or to ſome 
Saint: For in the more zealous Times 
of the Britains, they had a great Me- 
morial, though no adorative Honour 
for Saints. And whereas ſome have 

F 2 much 
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much wondered to find ſuch a Num- 
ber of Saints Names in the Britifh 
Bead-rolls, which occur not in the Ro- 
man Kalendars, it is to be known, 
that the Britains had a Multitude of 
Saints, which were not Canonized by 
the Pope:, but by themſelves, and 
that by a long continued Cuſtom, 
grown at laſt ſo familiar, that almoſt 
every Biſhop made his Predeceſſor a 
Saint, in Example for his Succeſſor 
to do the like by him : But, for the 
Scriptural Saints, they had the great- 
eſt Honour for St. Micbael, to whom 
they dedicated a Multitude of Church- 
es, generally known by the Name of 
Llanibangell, as in the Topography of 
Wales may be noted; the Suffixion 
of which Word with them, ſignifying 
Michael the Arch- Angel. So Llan Devi, 
the Church of St. Devi alias David: 
Llandaff, the Church by the River 
Taff, &c. But then, theſe Primitive 
Britiſh Churches, we may conceive 
to have been but very mean Stru- 
ctures, but afterwards Repaired, Re- 
ſtored, and Rebuilt, a la Modern, to 
the reſpective Times of their Re- 
edification. 


Gildas, 
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Gildas, ſpeaking of the Clergy of 6% Ef 
his Time, ſaith thus, Eccleſiæ domus 
habentes, ſed turpis lucri _ eas ade- 
untes, 1. e. That they had Churches, 
but frequented them for Lucres ſake. 


lam ab antiquo habentem, ex opere fer- 


fitan Britannorum, 1. e. That it had of 


Old a little Church, haply the Work 
of the Britains. 

But after Auſtin had converted the 
King, as before 1s ſaid, then preſent- 
ly Churches, Chapels, and Oratories, 
began in great Numbers to be built, 
or repaired by the Saxons, in all Pla- 
ces to which Chriſtianity reached, 


then Majorem prædicandi per omnia, & Beda Ecel. 


Ecclefias fabricandi vel reſtorandi, licen- Hit. Lib. 1. 
tiam accipiebant, as Beda ſpeaks. This 
King Etbelbert gave to Auſtin a place 
for his Biſhops See, at Chrift's Church 
in Dorobernia, or Canterbury, and built 
the Abby of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
in the Eaſt end of the ſaid City, 
where Auſtin himſelf, Eight Kings of 
Kent, and Ten ſucceeding Arch-Bi- 
ſhops were Buried, and is to this Gerwa/ 42. 
Day called St. Auftin's; as alſo he rg Soi: 
built the Church of St. Andrew in Ro-" 
F 3 cheſlen; 
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Beda Fecl. 
Hiſt. Lib. 2. 


cap. 3. 


Fabian. Stoau. 


Speed Chron, 


fol. 234. 


Dugdale Hi. 
of St. Paul's. 


Hen. Flun- 
ting. ful. 322. 


Paul. Diacm. 
Lib. 18. 
Forwval. fol. 
738. 
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cheſter ; and after his Converſion be- 
ing inſtrumental in Converting his 
Kinſman Sebert King of the Eaſt- An- 
glos, whoſe chief Seat was at London, 
in thoſe Days, a famous Empory, 
theſe T'wo Kings joined in the Build- 
ing the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, 
of which Mellitus was Conſecrated 
Biſhop, and had ſufficient Mainte- 
nance conferred on him, as may ap- 
pear by King Erhelbert's Charter, for 
that purpoſe ; exemplified by our 
Hiſtorians. And it was the Advice 
of Pope Gregory to that Mellitus, that 
for the better accommodation of the 
Chriſtians of thoſe Times, the Hea- 
theniſh Temples here ſhould not be 
demoliſhed, but converted unto Chri- 
{tian Service. As his Succeſſor Boni- 


face obtained of the Emperour Pho- 


chas, to have the Pantheon at Rome 
tranformed, and dedicated it to the 
Honour of St. Mary, and All Saints, 
to this Day called, Santa Maria ro- 
tunda ; for this, we may know fur- 
ther, that the old Pantheon at Rome, 
was founded by Marcus Agrippa, to 
accompliſh the Will of Auguſtus Cæ- 


ſar, who being intercepted by Death, 


could not effect his purpoſe therein; 
this was built about fourteen years 


after 
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after our Saviour's Birth, and is am- 
ply deſcribed by Sehaftian Serli, in his Saf. Seri. 
Third Book of ArchiteFure; this As 
Temple was burnt afterwards by 
Lightning, about the 1274 Year of 
. the Emperour Trajan, and about 113 
Years after our Saviour Chr:/t, but 
repaired with advantage by Lucius 
Septimus Severus, and Marcus Aurel. 
Antoninus. » And for the Converſion 
of its Uſe, Ranulþhus Higden thus de- Nn 
ſcribes it, There as Pantheon the Tem- Lb. I. cap. 42. 
ple of all Mawmetry was, is now a 
Chyrche of Allhallowen. And if we 
may believe Geoffrey of Monmouth, the 
like had been practiſed here long 
before; for he giving us an Inven- 
tory of the good Actions and Suc- 
ceſs of thoſe, Inſtrumental in the Con- 
verſion of King Lucius, he thus pro- 
ceeds, Beati, ergo Doctores, &c. i. e. Golfr. Monu- 
Thoſe Bleſſed Doctors, when they Ws 
had aboliſhed Heatheniſm in the Iſland, Faganzs, and 
the Temples which were founded for Pu. 
many Gods, were a new Conſecrated 
to the true One God, and his Saints. 

And ſuitable to that Advice of 
Pope Gregory, and this Practice, the 
Canterbury Chronicler relates at large, Cr, 1. 
That before Auſtin's coming thither, %%. cap. 1. 
there was a certain Edifice uſed by ” 5 

F 4 the 
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. Somner. 


Antiq. Cant. 


fol. Gz. 


Thorn. Call. 
1760. 


Spelm. Conc. 


Tom. 1. An. 
603. 
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the King, before his Converſion, for 
the Place of his Idol Worſhip ; but 
that Auſtin, brake down the Mon- 
ſtrous Idol, purg'd the Place from 
the Worſhip of the falſe, and Conſe- 
crated it a Chapel to the Worſhip 
of the true God, dedicating it to St. 
Pancras the Martyr; wherewith the 


Devil inraged, and diſdaining his e- 


jection from the Place he had fo 
long enjoyed; the firt time that 
Auſtin celebrated Maſs there, furiouſly 
aſſaulted the Chappel to overthrow 
it; but his Power not reaching his 
Will, all he could do, was to leave 
the Print of his Fangs on the South 
Porch Wall of the Chapel, ſome- 
thing like which, as one tells us, be- 
ing there viſible to this Day. A pret- 
ty Story this, if either in Venerable 
Bede, or any creditable Hiſtorian, be- 
fore Thorn, we could find the leaſt 
Veſtigia of it. Indeed Sir Hen. Spel- 
man exhibits an extract out of an old 
Manuſcript of the Tranſmutation, and 
Dedication of this Edifice to St. Pan- 
cras, concluding with this Paſſage of 
the Devil's effort upon it; on the 


Credit whereof, all goes down cur- 


5. Cg. Hiſ. rent with S. Creſſ in his late Church 
Lib. 13. cp. C. Hiſtory. | 
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— But this being a Matter fo remark- 
able in it ſelf, and for the Circum- 
ſtances of Time and Place ſo memo- 
rable, it happening in the very In- 
fancy of the Enghſh Saxon Chriſtian 
Church as to matter of Time ; and the 


Place being an Idol Temple, tranſ- 
form'd into a Chriſtian Oratory : no- 


thing was more worthy to have been 
kept in Memory in the Story of 
thoſe Times: But neither Bede, or 
any other of the Subſequent Writers, 
being generally Monks, make any 
mention of this Paſſage, until Spott, 
or Thorn, who (in compariſon) were 
but of Yeſterday. But ſetting aſide 
this Circumſtance of the Devil's fruit- 
leſs Rage, the Subſtance of the Story 
may well enough be credited, that 1s, 
the converting an Edefice uſed for I- 
dols, unto the Service of the true God; 
and all form the conſent of Writers, 
and the Ruins thereof to be ſeen at 
this Day. 

From what hath been hitherto faid, 
it may now very well be obſerved, 
that the Cathedral Churches were 
firſt of all founded or built ; but af- 
terwards as Chriſtianity and Devotion 
ſpread and grew firmer, and Laymen, 
both of the Nobility and Gentry of 

large 
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large Eſtates, defired to have a Clerk 
or Prieſt ſettled amongſt them, to 
perform Divine Offices for them, their 
Families, Tenants, and Neighbours ; 
then began Churches and Oratories to 
be built, by degrees all over the 
Nation, by ſuch Lay-Founders ; 
which Churches were alſo endowed 
by them, their means, or procure- 
ment, for the perpetual Maintenance 
of ſuch Incumbents or Prieſts, as ſhould 
ever after reſide and officiate there; 
which Church ſo built, was always 
Hallowed or Conſecrated by the Bi- 
ſhop, and the neceſſary Appurtenan- 
ces of the Baptiſterium and Sepultura, 
ſettled by his Direction and Confir- 
mation, and then, and not till then, 
was it a compleat Church. For the 
right of Sepulture always was, and re- 
gularly is a Character of a Pariſh 
Church, as it is diſtinguiſhed from a 
Capella; and anciently, if a Quare 
impedit had been brought for a Church, 


which the Defendent alledged to be 


a Chapel only; the Iſſue was not 
ſo much whether it was a Church or 
a Chapel, as whether it had a Bap- 
tifterium, and Sepulturam or no; of 
which there are reports of ſome = 

es, 
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ſes extant in our Books, and parti- 
cularly one exemplified by Mr. Selden Hift. Tythes, 
between Hey and Terrings. bn 

Of theſe Foundations we find lit- 
tle mention made, till about the 
Year 700. As Bede in his Hiſtory, c. H,. 
ſpeaks of one Puth a Saxon Nobleman, Lib. 5. cup. 4+ 
that had built a Church, and intreat- 
ed John Biſhop of Hagulſtad to conſe- 
crate it, and that by a very good to- 
ken, that with ſome of the Holy 
Water uſed in the Dedication, he cu- 
red the Nobleman's Lady of a dan- 
gerous Diſeaſe. And the like alſo of 
one Addi, Alio item tempore vocatus ad Id. cap. 5. 
dedicandam Ecclefam comitis vocabulo, 
Addi. 

And not long after, ſeveral Church- 
es founded by Lay- men, are record- 
ed to have been appropriated to the 
Abby of Crowland, as Ingulphus hath 
at large related. And ſometime af- ;,,,; Hi 
ter that, in a Council held under V. 857, 860. 
Wilfrid, Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, 
a Conſtitution paſſed, Ubi Eccleſiæ di- 


ficentur, a proprio Diocæſic Epiſcopo San- 


Fificentur, i. e. That Churches Built, 
ſhould be Dedicated by the proper 
Biſhop of the Dioceſs. For then 
Churches began to be builded apace, 
and the Number of them increaſed 


through- 


Annal. Lib. 
I5. 
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throughout the Land, eſpecially in, 
and after the time of King Egbert, 
who, by a Conqueſt of his Neighbour 
petty Kings, reduced the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy into a Monarchy ; and it hath 
been obſerved that Chriſtianity ever 
{pread and thriv'd more in large Monar- 
chies, than in petty States and Principali- 
ties; for when a devout Monarch 
by his Example and Encouragement, 


promotes the Progreſs of Religion, its 


Virtue ſoon runs, and ſpreads into all 
Quarters of his Dominions; not re- 
ceiving ſuch Checks, as will unavoid- 
ably be found in the narrow Limits 
and Bounds of more confined Juris- 
dictions, and then always the Build- 


ing of Churches went hand in hand as 


it were, with the Progreſs of Chrifti- 
anity. And this gradation of Chri- 
ſtianity here, was but parallel to 
that in other Parts of the World; as 
by the growth and increaſe thereof 


might be traced; for Cities and great 


Towns, were generally firſt viſited by 
the holy Harbingers of the King of 
Kings. And the Heathen Hiſtorian 
Tacitus, found occaſion to weave this 
Note into the Web of his Hiſtory, 
though to ſuch a purpoſe, as it ſtands 
the perpetual Blemiſh of that piece, 
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when relating how Nero dealt with 
the Chriſtians at his burning of Rome, 
he tells how the Chriſtians, at the ve- 
ry firſt moſt viſibly ſettled aud increaſ- 
ed in that City, whither all Wicked- 
neſs, (ſays he) runs from all parts, and 
7s there Embraced. 

Then generally after Chriſtianity 


had been planted and rooted in a Ci- 


or great Town, and Religious 
Diſcipline eſtabliſhed there; then as 
the Biſhop, if any ſuch there was, or 
his Clergy, did win any Country 
Village, which the Latins called Pagus, 


to the Faith, then a Church was 
preſently ſet up therein and Dedica- 


ted, and a Prieſt or Paſtor ſettled 
there, to Preach and adminiſter the 
Sacraments to the People. And there- 
fore in regard of this, that Villages 
and Pages, more difficultly, and more 
lately embraced the Chriſtian Faith, 
as following the great Towns and 


Cities; thereupon came the Oppoſi- 7:2. Mirpeu 
tion firſt between the Names of Pa- * verb. Fe- 


an. 


gans and Chriſtians, upon preſumpti-* 


on of theſe dwelling in Cities, as the 
other in Villages and Pages, and 
thereupon the Infidels were called 
Pagans, Quaſi d Civitate Dei alieni, as 
it were Aliens from the City of God. 

From 
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From this Note of the Modern Sig- 
nification of Pagan, viz. one of the 
Etbnick Religion, from its primitive 
import, which was no other than a 


Villager; fo the Name Villain, in its 


Origin, denoted only one who inha- 
bited in a Village, without reflect- 
ing the reproach of Baſeneſs or Ser- 


vility, whereof it became a Badge in 


after times; as alſo a Clwn, Colonus, 
at firſt, ſignified no more than a Til- 
ler of Land, though uſed afterwards 
to Character a Surly, _Sawcy, and 
doltiſh Fellow, not unhke the Dutch 
Word Boer or Boor from a Huſband- 
man, which in that Language it ſig- 
nifies properly, but degenerating in- 
to a dogged, mutinous Companion. 
And to this purpoſe, we may but re- 


member the common Term of Re- 


proach, Knave, in its natural ſignifi- 
cancy, whether Britiſb or Saxon, un- 
certain, Knaf, or Knapa, was no o- 
ther than a Servant, or Vallette, with- 
out any blemiſh to his integrity; and 
therefore in ſome ancient Copies, may 
be found God's Cnave, for God's Ser- 


vant, Shield Knave, for one bearing 


the Arms of his Lord or Maſter, as 
one Jabannes de Temporibus is record- 
ed to have been Shield Knave to 

Charles 
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Charles the Great. So the Word Va- » 
, « racton. de 
lette, or Vadelet, was with us anci- Coron. 116. 


ently, as in France, a Name ſpecially 
denoting young Heirs of great De- 
ſcent, and Candidates of Honour; 
but in time it fell to ſignifie a Groom 
or Servant, and at laſt came to a 
mere Varlette, one as low in eſteem 
and worth, as the Knave. And thus 
again, as ſome Words originally of a 
fair Import, have thus by Time and 
Uſe, ſunk into deſignations of Baſe- 
neſs only; fo on the contrary, ſome 
Words in their Significancy have been 
advanced to expreſs higher States or: 
Qualities than at firſt they reached 
to; as Comes, and Dux, in the El- 


„ 


of Dignity, thoſe who were Comites 


Regis, or Vnperator is and ſuch as were g,,, 4e 
Duces d Rege, vel Imperatore conſtituti, Lib. 1. 


thereupon commenced Counts, Earls, 
Dukes, Generals, &c. So Knecht, or 
Knight, ſignified only a Miniſter, or 
Servant, (as the uſe of it is ſtill in the 
Dutch, and was anciently in our old 
Saxon,) yet with us now appropria- 
ted to the Honoured Perſons, with 
the ſeveral and reſpective ae” 

0 


< a Selden.Tit. 
der Times, generally ſignified any r 


Companion. and leader, but after- . 6: 
_ wards came to denote, in expreſſion 
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of Knighthood ; the like is alſo obſer- 
vable in Miles, Eques, Chevaler ; and 
in like manner, Queen, ſignifying ori- 
ginally a Wife, or Female Compani- 
on, Hæc Conſors, afterwards became 
fixed to ſignifie only the King's Wife, 


and further made convertible with 


Regina, and ſo denoting fuch a Wo- 
man as had ſole Government and Su- 


premacy, without any relation to a 


King or Huſband. But I will Im- 
portune the Reader no further with 
this Digreſſion, but return to our 
Churches, from which we have thus 
ſtep'd aſide. 

Seeing the Inhabitants of this Iſland 


in all Ages, have been very eminent 


for Zeal, Piety, and Devotion, in the 
Profeſſion of the Chriſtian Religion, ba- 
ting ſome Paroxiſms of Irreligion 


and Profaneneſs; hence it is, that 
the Churches of this Iſland are de- 
ſervedly reckoned amongſt its prime 


excellencies, rank'd in the old Verſe, 


Anglia, Mons, Fons, Pons, Eccle fia, Fæ- 


mina, Lana. 


And it is to be noted, that all 
Churches in England, are either Ca- 


thedral, Collegiate, and Conventual, 


OT 
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or Parochial. A Cathedral Church Caheara. Se- 


is the See, or Church of the Biſhop pn 
of the Dioceis, whereof he is the In- 
cumbent. Coilegiate and Conventual 
Churches, were ſuch as formerly be- 
longed to Abbies or Priories, and 
ſuch as at this Day belong to Col- 
leges. A Parochial Church 1s that, 
Ad quam plebs convent, &c. A Paro- 
chis Church is our ordinary Pariſh 
Church, to which the People of the 
Pariſh reſort weekly to hear Divine 
Service and Preaching, and receive 
the Sacrament. And of this the Par- 
{on or Rector, is incumbent, and there 
Exerciſes the chief part of his Cure 
of all the Souls within his Pariſh. 
And beſides theſe, there are Cha- 
pels, or Chapels of Eaſe, of which 
we will ſpeak more particularly in 
due time. But of all theſe, as is no- 
ted before, the Cathedrals were gene- 
rally the firſt built Churches here, ei- 
ther by piouſly diſpoſed Princes, or 
by their reſpective Bifhops, aſſiſted 
(as occaſion was) by the Contributi- 
on and Bounty of devout and weal- 
thy Perſons, for the Honour of God, 
and Service of Religion. The Collegi- 
ate and Conventual Churc! hes, were built 
moſtly by the Founders of thoſe 

G Houles, 
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Houſes, or Societies to which they 
were annexed or belonged. And 
for our Parochial Churches, they 
were generally built by the beſt and 
moſt ſubſtantial ſort of the Nobility 
and Gentry, for the ends and pur- 
poſes before mentioned. And the 
Chapels of Eaſe were built, ad Li- 
bitum, by private Perſons, for their 
reſpective private eaſe and conveni- 
ence, with ſuch Licence and Allow- 
ance as was requiſite in their peculi- 
ar Cafes. There are alſo Free-Cha- 
pels, ſo called from their being E- 
rected by Kings, for the uſe and con- 
venience of their Famihes, which 
were generally built and ſituated 
near their Palaces and places of Re- 
tirement ; and commonly exempted 
Ig. Canuti. from the Biſhop's Juriſdiction. And 
as to the Degrees of Reverence and 
Privilege, and the Puniſhment of Vi- 
olation, I find Churches thus diffe- 
To Brompton. renced, viz. into Eccleſia Capitalis, Ec- 
fel. 9138. cleafia Mediocris, and Ecclepa Campe- 
ris. 
5 And for this purpoſe, very remark- 
able is a notable Piece of Antiquity, 
extant in ſome old Copies of the Sax- 
Link. Pe on Laws, and exemplified in the Sax- 
anb. in Me- on Tongue by Mr. Lambard, in Latin 


pban. by 
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by Sir Henry Spelman, and in Engliſb thus, | mg 3 | 


1t was ſometimes in the Engliſh Lars, 4. 155 . 
that the People and the Laws were in Re- 
putarion ; and then were the wiſeſt of the 
People worſhip worthy, every one after his 
degre?, Karl, Thein, and Churl, and if 
a Charl "thrived fo, that he had froe 
Hides of his own Land, a Church, a Kit- 
chin, a Gate, a Bell-houſe, a Seat, and a 
ſeveral Offce in the King's Hall, then 
was he an forth the Theins right wor- 
thy. And if a Thein did fo thrive, that 
he ſerved the King, rid in bis Houſhold, 
and thrice had gone to the King with 


- the Lord's Errand, then was he after- 

h wards an Earli right worthy, &c. From 

d this Record, as we may obſerve the 

= three ancient Degrees or Ranks of 

d Men amongſt our Anceſtors, 1. e. Earl, 

d Thein, and Chur; ſo we may note al- 

d ſo, that anciently Honours, and Ad- 

1- vancement uſually attended upon Me- 

e- rit and Induſtry ; correſponding to 

C= what our renowned Antiquary tells cans. Brit. 

2 us, that once one Serlo Lanladran was in Cornwal. 
ſummoned a. Baron to the Parha- 

k- ment, in that Age when the ſelect 

ty, Men for Wiſdom and Worth amongſt 

* the Gentry were called to Parlia- 

A- ment, and their Poſterity omitted if 

in 2 they 
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they proved defective therein ; but 
as he hath not told us when that 
Age or Time was, fo I fear, we can- 
not meet with any one now that can 
tell us when the like will be again. 
But with more certainty we may ob- 
ſerve that this our Wurd points 
at the Founding of many or moſt 
of our rural Churches; for if the Churl 
thrived by his Calling or Induſtry, 
ſo as to arrive to the Character and 
Reputation of a TJhein, then we muſt 
ſuppole him to have gain'd ſome 
conſiderable quantities of Land and 
Acres, where he ſeated himſelf, and 
there deſigned to fix his Poſterity ; 
and there, in the firſt Place, he 
would be ſure to have a Church or 
Oratory, and a Prieſt for celebration 
of Divine Service for the Honour of 
God, and Proſperity of himſelf and 
his Family, in the next Place, a Kit- 
chin for Proviſions for his Houſe, and 
ſo on for a Bell- Houſe, Gate, &c. and 
all other accommodations, and then 
he became a right compleat Ther. 
And from this uſage we may ob- 
ſerve, that there is ſcarce any Vil- 
lage, Town, or Hamlet, but it ſtill 
retains, or anciently had ſome Church 
or Chapel there anciently built by 
ſome 
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ſome chief Proprietor, or Lord, in 


that Place or Circuit. And for Jythes 


to be paid to this Them's Church, there 


; Leg. Edgar. 
was a ſpecial Proviſion made in the 7 rang, 


Laws of King Edgar, as alſo in thoſe 44. 2 fel go. 


of King Canutus, as they are exhibited . Conc. 


- . = 4 
by Brompton, and from him, by Sir;4;. 


Henry Spelman, and in the Archaionom. - chaion. fel. 
of Mr. Lambard. of 
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7 


The great Authority of the Biſhop 
in Founding and Building of 
Churches. The Grant of In- 
aulgences one chief FEncourage- 
ment for the Building of them. 
An Inſtance or two of ſuch In- 
dulgences ſo granted. 


S to the Matter of Building of 
Churches, I find the Authority | 
of the Biſhop, or Dioceſan, to have 
been very great; it being thought 
a piece even of natural Religion, 
that the Prieſt or Holy Man ſhould 
both deſign and conſecrate a Tem- 


4 
| 
0 
A. Gel. Nes. More Majorum, as to their Temples t 
[ 
| 
1 


ple, and ſo practis d, and ſaid to be 

Att. Lib. 14. in the Roman State. But as to our 

3 Chriſtian Churches, in the Sum of the 
fifth Collation of the Authenticks, in 

Ridley wiew, the Civil Law, it is thus provided or t 

4/0. fol. 58. declared, vis. That no Man Build a t 
Church or Oratcry, without the leave l 
of the Biſhop, and before he conſe- p 
crate the Place by Prayer, and ſet up 1 


the Cro/s there, and make Proce//ion 
in 
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in the Place; and alſo that before he 
build it, he allot out neceſſary Main- 
tenance for the ſame, and thoſe that 
ſhall there attend on God's Service. 
The like alſo in the Sum of the Ninth 
Collation; for the Lay Patron, or Foun- 
der did no more than a Man of Ma- 
el, who brought a Lamb to the Door 
of the Tabernacle, but the Prieſt made 
it an Offering; lo here, the Found- 
er might bring the Stones and Wood, 
but the Biſhop laid the Foundation ; 

or if the Workmen put the Materi- 
als together, and made it an Edifice 


or Houſe, yet it had not the Forma- 


lis ratio of a Church, till the Biſhop 
had in ſolemn manner Hallowed the 
ſame; and had on the behalf of God, 
to whoſe Honour and Service it was 
deſign'd, taken, as it were, poſſeſſi- 
on thereof, by the +-vponiy:: , or ſet- 
ting up the Cry there, according to 


the ancient Ceremonies in that caſe 


preſcribed. And all Sanctuary Privi- 
leges, of which we {hall ſpeak ſome- 
thing hereafter, were allowed onl 
to ſuch Churches as were er Hal- 
lowed by the Biſhop; may in 
part appear by the W of King 
Afreds Laws: 


1. fel. 66. 


And I meet with an C.. Yo. 


(3 4 anci- "pry nt fol. 
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ancient Conſtitution in a Synod held 
Hit. Hagul- here in the Reign of King Stephen, 
fad. gl 328. in theſe W ords, Apoſtolicd authoritate 
probibemus ne quis 46000 3 licentid Epiſco- 
Pi fin in pgſſeſione ſuã Ecclefiam vel O- 
ratorium cunſlitnat. And another Con- 
ſtitution by Ozhs Legat, in the time 


* 7, of King Henry III. That all Church- 

449. es ſhould be Hallowed or Dedicated 
. within two Years after the Building of 
-b the fame; and that was neceſſarily 
4 to be done by the Biſhop. | 
* And it appears in the Book of 
„ ä 
vn Domesay, that one Story, the Ance- 
i ſtor of Malter d Aincourt, was in 
5 ſpecial manner privileged, that he 


might, Sine alicujus licentid facere Ec- 
olefram (in Deroy or Nottinghamſhire) in 
Jud terra, & in fud, ford, & ſuam deci- 
mam ' cnittere quo vellet, i. e. That he 
miglit without leave of any make a 
Church in his own Land, and in his 
own Fee; and to fend his Tithes whit- 
ther he pleaſcd. 


80 that it plainly appears, when, 
how, or by whomſoever Churches or 
Chapels have been, or ſhall be built 
here, before the Law takes notice of 
| them to be Churches or Chapels, they 
4 are to be Conſecrated by the Biſhop : 
4 And to the Conſtitutions, for that 


purpoſe 
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purpoſe juſt before mention'd, we 
may add that an ancient Synod, 
held at Ce/c-5yth, wherein it was or- 
dered to be done by the Biſhop of 8 
the proper Dioceſs only: And hence 328. 
the Reaſon why, in an Iſſue Legal, 
or Difference, whether a Church or 
not a Church; a Chapel, or not a 
Chapel, it ſhall be tried only by 
the Biſhop's certificate. 

But our common Lawyers tell us, i 
that by the common Law, and ge- a 
neral Cuſtom of this Realm, 1t was 
lawful for Biſhops, Earls, and Barons, 
to build Churches, and Chapels at their 
pleaſure ; and hereof King John in- % %, 
formed Pope [:nocent the Third, (na- «I A 
ming only, Honoris cauſa, the Bi- 
ſhops, and Baronage of England; al- 


tho' as they further ſay, the liberty 


extended to all,) with requeſt that 

this liberty of the Baronage might be 

confirmed, unto whoſe Letters the 

Pope returned this Anſwer, Quod e- Epiſt. Decret. 

nim de conſuetudine Regni Anglorum, &c. _ 2 : 

i. e. Whereas your Highneſs hath In- 

timated by your Letters, that by the 

Cuſtom of the Exgliſb, it is lawful 

both for Biſhops, Earls, and Barons, 

to Found Churches in their reſpective 

Fees, we will by no means deny that 
Liber- 
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Liberty to Lay-Noblemen, ſo as the 
Biſhop of the Dioceſs allow of it, and 
that no ancient Church be prejudiced 
by the Building of the New. 

So by this, the Pope adds the con- 
ſent of the Biſhop, but that Additi- 
on (if our Lawyers be in the right,) 
was not altogether neceſſary by our 
Law. But however, ſo Crm!dable 
was the Pope's diſpleaſure in thoſe 


Times, and. fo ſacred his conſent in 


all things eſteemed, that devout and 
cautious Men would not proceed in 
that Affair, without ſuch Licence firſt 
had and obtained, and very frequent- 
ly from the Pope himſelf, one of his 
Bulls or Inſtruments for that purpoſe, 
under his Seal of Lead, being a Grant 
or Licence for the Building a Chapel 
of Eaſe, now in my Hands, I think it 
not improper here to exhibit. 


Alexander Epiſcopus, ſervus ſervorum 
Dei, venerabili fratri Epiſcopo Londonen- 


i falutem, & Apeſtolicam Benedictionem. 


Cum dilectus ſilius nobilis vir Robertus 
le Waleys tua Diæcſios adeo fic ab Ecclefra 
matrice remotus, quod ad eam hyemali 
pracipue tempore propter diarum pericula 


accedere nequeat pro aruvinis audiendis of- 


ficits & recipiendrs Hccigſiaſticis Sacra- 


mentis, 


— 


„%% a co pH EG 
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mentis, nobis humiliter ſupplicavit ut in 


funds proprio conſiruendi Capellam, & ha- 


hendi in ea proprium Capellanum cui pa- 
ratus eft pro ſuſtentatione fud fufficientes 
redditus de bonis propriis affignare, fibi 
hicentiam largiremur. Volentes igitur ti- 
bi in hac parte deferre fraternitati tu 
per Apoſtolica Scripta Mandamus quate- 
nus eidem nobili fuciendi quod offert po- 


ſtulata concedas fine juris prejudicio alieni 
i videris expedire. Dat. Anagniæ 2. Id. 


Januarii, & Pontificatus noftri Anno 
guiuto. 


By this Bull, the Pope reſerred the 
Buſineſs to the Biſhop of the Dioceſs, 
who would readily comply with the 
devout Intentions of the Petitioner. 


The 
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The Pope, who gave this Grant or Li- 
þ 3 by vi. cence, was Alexander the Fourth, who 
Tet entered upon his Pontificate in or a- 
bout the Year 1254. And it bears 
date at Anagnia, a City in Campania, 
in Italy, the Place of his Nativity, and 
where it ſeems at that time he reſi- 
ded. The afaxed Seal is of Lead, in- 
ſcribed as you fee. If any one think 
Digreſi-n ap it ſtrange that St. Paul ſhould have 


this Bull . 
= Seal of the Preheminence and be thus pla- | 


Lead. ced on the right Hand of the Croſs, | 
the reaſon of it may be conceived | 
from a Paſſage in Matt. Paris, who | 
gives the relation of a Synod or Coun- 
cil held in St. Paus Church in Lon- 


don, by Otho the Popes Legate in the 
Year 1237. Where were preſent the 7 
Arch-Biſhops of Canterbury and York, 
between whom the old Conteſt was f 
revived about their precedence; but ; 
the Legate being willing to paeifie 5 
their Heats at that time, without de- 2 
termining the Right for which the : 
Strife was, ſpake thus to the Arch- 
Biſhops, “ In the Bull of our Lord ' 
« the Pope, the image of St. Paul 
« ſtatids firſt, on the right Hand of R 
% the Crois, and the Image of St. { 
« Peter on the left Hand, and yet 
between theſe Two Saints there is ; 


no 
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no Contention, both of them now 
enjoying equal Glory; and if to 
ſome 1t ſhould ſeem more decent, 
that the Image of St. Peter ſhould 
rather be ſet in the more worthy 
Place, in reſpect of the Dignity of 
his Chair, the Honour of having 
the Keys committed to him, his 
primacy of Apoſtleſhip, and the Pri- 
ority of his Calling; yet becauſe 
St. Paul believed in Chri/t whom 
he had not ſeen, the Precedence 
of the Bull 1s given unto him, for 
bleſſed be thoſe who believe and 
have not ſeen. And ſo for the 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, who 1s 
Primate of all England, and preſides 
as well over this Church of St. 
Paul, wherein we now are, as that 
moſt ancient and famous one of 
Canterbury, let him for this time 
have the Precedence of St. Paul, 
and ſet on our right Hand, and 
he of V on our left; and there. 


upon for that time, the matter of 
Precedence was ſo ordered. 
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The ſame Author Matt. Paris tells 3. pas. 


us, that at another time, the Pope i» 15 1946 


ſent his 


gland, on deſign to rake up all the 
Money he could, being armed with 


the 


Legat Martinus into En- *: 
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Schedulns non 


fcriptar, fed 
Bullatas. 


Polyd. Firg.: 
Lib. 8. c . 2. 


Diploma ta. 


C Fron. Torn. 
cup. I. F. 10. 
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the Papal Authority, and all forts of 
Inſtraments requiſite for his purpoſe; 
and amonſt the reſt, a Multitude of 
Blanks already Bulled with the Pope's 
Seal, wherem he might write what 
he pleaſed for the Advantage of 
his Maſter; of all which no doubt 
but he gave. a good Account. Pol/y- 
dor Virgil tells us, that the ancient 
Popes uſed to ſeal their Inſtruments, 
by making an Impreſſion in Wax with 
a Seal Ring, unnll the time of Pope 
Stephen the Third, and Adrian the 
Firft; Hadrian immediately ſucceed- 
ing Stephen in the Year 772. at ſuch 
time as the Popedom in all reſpects 
was much encreaſed, and thereby 
had occaſion for the more Grants, 
Privileges and Inſtruments; and that 
they might be the more laſting and 
better preſerved, theſe Popes began 
the Sealing of their Apoſtolick Charts 
and Inſtruments with Lead, and from 
them continued by their Succeſſors. 
W. Thorn the Canterbury Chronicler, 
giving an account of Auſtin the Monk, 
exemplifies a Charter of Privileges 
granted by that Aiſiin to the Mo- 
naſtery and Monks there, and this 
he ſays, was under Anſtin's Bull of 


Lead, and would have no body. won- 
| Ker 
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der at it, in regard that Auſtin, ſays 
he, coming from Kome might uſe that 
way of Sealing here, which Pope Gre- 
gory did at Rome, whom he repreſent- 
ed in his Legation hither. Now if 
this be true, then Po/yd. Virgil muſt 
needs be in the Wrong, for that Pope 
Gregory dyed in the Year 005. which 
was above One Hundred and Fifty Years, 
before Hadrian the Firjft. But to con- 
clude this Paragraph and Digreſſion 
about this Bull; that tho' the Popes uſu- 
ally affixed their Seals of Lead to 
their Inſtruments and Authentick 
Writings, yet upon ſome great and 
eminent Occaſion, and for the great- 
er Grace, ſometimes they Sealed their 


Inſtruments with Gold, as that was 


whereby Pope Clement the 7th. con- 
ferred upon our King Henry the Eighth, 
the Title of Defender of the Faith ; 
and ſo we return to our Church- 
Work again. 

One way that much promoted the 
Building of Churches, was, when in 
the middle and darker Times of the 
Church, Indulgencies were eſteemed 
of ſome Efficacy and Value, and fre- 
quently granted to ſuch as would 
give Money towards the Building, or 
Repairing of Churches, and therefore 

Par- 
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Pardons promiſed of ſuch or ſuch ex- 

tent, as the Sum to be given was 

thought to deſerve; and this, as 1s 

ſaid, was firſt begun by Gelaſius the 
Morinus d 2d. for the Building of the Church 
xg pony of Saragoga; and upon the Succeſs 
thereof, followed by ſeveral other Bi- 

ſhops; and it is ſaid by ſome that 
Mauritius Biſhop of Paris, built the 

Cg A great Church of Noſiredame there by 
that means. But the Pope finding 
the advantages accruing by Indulgen- 

ces, for ſeveral purpoſes, preſently a- 

bridged the other Biſhops of that 

Power, keeping theſe Keys of the 
Church's Treaſury at their own Gir- 

dles: But then to ſhew they had 

Power as well to give, as take, and 

that the inferior Biſho s might have 
ſomething to buoy up t their Authority, 

and not totally loſe the Relith of ſuch 

Profits, Pope Innocent the 3d. decreed 

Corcil, Tater in the Council of Lateran, that at the 
bee Pedication of a Church, if there were 
more Biſhops preſent, they might 

grant an Indulgenee for one Year, 

and no longer; but if there was but 

one Biſhop preſent, that he might 

grant for Forty Days and no longer. 


But 
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But how by this Method, I mean 
Indulgences, the Building of great 
Churches, Monaſteries, and Abbies, 
here, was furthered and promoted, 
may be better obſerved by an In- 
ſtance or two. One related by Pe- 
trus Bleſenſis, a great Officer under 
King Henry II. concerning the new 


of : Crowland, Anno Dom. 1112, vis. 
Toffrid the Abbot, obtained of the 
Arch-Biſhops and Biſhops of England, 
an Indulgence for the third part of 
Penance, enjoined for Sins committed, 
unto every one that helped forward 
ſo good a Work: and with this In- 
dulgence, he ſent the Monks abroad 
every way, to gather and collect Mo- 
ney.; who returned with great 
Sums. And that hg might begin the 
Work with ſome good Omen, the 
Abbot ſolemnly appointed the Day 
of St. Perpetua, and St. Felicity, up- 


on which to lay the Foundation. 


At which Day there was a very great 


Appearance of Nobles, Prelates, and 
Commons of the Country thereabouts; 


and after Maſs and Anthems ſung, 


Abbot Teofrid himſelf laid the firſt 


Corner-Stone, and the Nobles and 
others, according to their Degrees 
H and 


Building of the Abby, with the Church 32 . 
; rit. in Lin- 
C oinſhir fo 
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and Qualities, couched their Stones, and 
then laid upon them reſpectively ſome 
Money, others their ſealed Deeds of 
Lands, Advowſons of Churches, Tenths 
of their Sheep, &c. certain Meaſures of 
Wheat, Sc. certain Numbers of Work- 
men, as Maſons, Quarriers, Carpen- 
ters, Sc. whom they engaged to pay 
until the Work was finiſhed. The 
common People and Town-ſhips, for 
their parts, offered with a zea- 
lous Devotion, ſome Money, others 
certain Days Labour, ſome the Build- 
ings of whole Pillars, others of the 
Baſis or Tops, and others to make 
certain parts and meaſures of the 
Walls, Windows, Se. all ſtriving to 
outvie each other to the utmoſt of 
their Abilities. After this, the A- 
bot in a ſolemn Speech, commending 
their bounty, and granting to them 
and theirs, all Spiritual Benefits in 
the Church, as Prayers, Bleſſings, 
Se. and after a great Feaſt, gives 
them his Bleſſing, and a Diſmiſſion, 


with great Satisfaction, to their reſpe- 


Etive homes. Then for the Num- 
ber and Nature of Indulgences grant- 
ed for the Building and Repairing of 
that Great and Sumptuous Church of 

St. 
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St. Paul, in London, the Reader is 


referr'd to Mr. Dugdale's Hiſtory of 
that Cathedral ; where he may be 
entertained with a large Catalogue of 
them. | 

At Kirkby Belers, in the County of 
Leiceſter, there was antiently a Pri- 
ory for Canons Regular, of the Or- 
der of St. Auguſtin, and the Prior 
and Monks there, obtained of Pope 
Leo the Tenth, a Grant of Indulgence 
for the getting of Money, for the Re- 
pairing and Maintaining of their 
Church and Convent; and that the 
ſame might prove more effectual, 
King Henry the Eighth, granted them 
his Letters Patents, under the Broad 
Seal, for Collecting Money upon 
the ſame; with Briefs whereof, the 
Monks were ſent up and down the 
Country, like Collectors for Loſſes 
by Fire, to gather the Contributions 
of well diſpoſed People; one of which 
Briefs I have now in my Hands; it 
is in one large Sheet of Paper Print- 
ed, on the Top thereof, the Pictures 
of St. Paul and St. Peter, with the 
Popes. Arms on the right Hand, and 
the Kings Arms on the left. It is 


rather too long to ſet down verba- 
| H 2 0 
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ein here, only I ſhall exhibite the 
Two laſt Paragraphs of it, as a Spe- 
cimen of the whole, 


——gifo certayne Patriarkes, 
Dꝛymates, Arche⸗Biſſhops, and Bi- 
{ſhops unto the Mombze of Sir⸗ 
ty Five, every one of theym ſyngu⸗ 
larly unto all theym that put their 
helpyng Handes unto the ſavd 


Churche. have graunted Fozty 


Days of Pardon, whiche Mombze 
ertendeth unto Seven Peres and 
Two hundzeth Daps, totiens quo- 
tiens. Oz if they ſay one Pater 
Moſter with an Ave fo2 the Soules 
of Sir Roger Beler and Alys his 
Tyte Founder and Founders, oz 
any of the Benefattours - thereof, 
rhey have the ſayd Seven Peres 
and Two hundzeth Days of Par⸗ 
don, whanſomever, oz Whereſocver 
they (6 do. 


Alſo our Soverapgne Lo2d the 
Kyn3e hath gyven out his Patent 
under his bzode Seal, deſy2png all 
that be his trewe liege People fa- 
vourably to receive theſe ſaid ghel⸗ 
ſangers, and ferthermoze he hath 
commaunded to all ede Officers as 

Maäpres. 
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Mapres, Sh:r-fies, Baplyffes, Con- 
ſtables, and Church-(lardens, that 
they do gather the Devocion and 
Charyte. in their Parith Churches 
at the Service time, as ſoon as it 


is declared unto theym by their 


Curate, and to be delpvered to the 
ſayd $Heſſangers oz thevr Alügnes. 
and they to have the Bleſſyn e of 
God, and the Pꝛaper of the Place. 


God ſave the K JMG. 
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feſſeth, That the Original, or Anti- 
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The Primitive State of our Church- 
es very Mean and Imperfect. In 
what reſpetts Cathedrals carried 
the Preheminence above other 
Churches. Of Chapels, ther Origi- 
nal and Reaſon of Building. From 
whence the Word Chapel Deriv'd. 


N our further Procedure in this 
Affair, we may here obſerve, that 
in the Elder Ages, in ſome Places 
before they had a Church built, our 
Chriſtian Anceſtors, inſtead of a 
Church, were content to perform Di- 
vine Service under a Croſs, in ſome 
open and convenient Place; and from 
hence we may take liberty to reflect 
upon the Original of the Service at 
St. Paul's Croſs in London; and that 
the rather, in regard the Induſtrious 
Surveyor of London's Antiquities pro- 


quity of Paul's Croſs was to him un- 
known. But certainly the firſt, and 
moſt ancient Churches were but ve- 
ry poor and mean Structures, Nam 
prime 
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prime Eccliſiæ ſpecies ſimplicior, &C. 
The primitive State of the Church 
was more plain and ſimple, beauti- 
fied only with true and ſincere De- 
votion, not magnificent in Buildings, 
or ſhining with Gold, Silver, precious 
Stones, or rich Ornaments, as the Au- 
thor of the Britiſb Antiquities hath 


Daysof King Alfred, the Churches were 

ſo bad, that when the Candles were 
lighted, which were ſet before the 
Relicks, they were oftentimes blown 
out by the Wind which got in at 
the holes and chinks; inſomuch, that 
to preſerve the Church Lights, it was 
that King Alfred at firſt invented the 
making of a Lanthorn, by a fit and 
ingenious compoſure of thin Horns 
in Wood. 

And indeed our Anceſtors the Sax- 
ons generally were 1gnorant of Build- 
ing with Stone, till about the Year 
680. For it is ſaid, that about that 
time Bennet Abbot of Wirral, Maſter 
to venerable Bede, firſt brought Arti- 


103 
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To. Afr. 


> $4 4 Sherb. in wit. 
It. And 1 19 related, That In the Alfred. ful. 33. 


ficers of Stone Houſes and Glaſs Win- 


dows into this Ifland, amongſt the 
Saxoms; as who before made all their 
Edifices of Wood or worſe ; the ſame 
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Bed. Eccl. 
Hift. Lib. 3. 
cap. 25. Circ. 
An. 650. 


A. Pont. E- 
borac. fel. 
1694. 


W. Malmesb, 
ae geft. Pont. 
Angl. Lib. 3. 
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being the Scotiſb Mode of Building 
alſo as Bede relates in his Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Hiſtory, In Inſi/4 Lingisfarn, &. 
That Biſhop Finan, in the Iſland Lin- 
digfarn, built a Church after the 
manner of the Scots, not of Stone, but. 
of Wood, which he covered with 
Reeds; and this was the Biſhop's 
Cathedral too. But Tho. Stubbs, in 
the Acts of the Biſhop of Vert, ſaith, 
that Wilfrid jun. Arch - Biſhop, was 
the firſt that brought into England 


Artificers of Stone and Glaſs Windows, 


which was about ſome ſhort time af- 
ter; but whether it was this or he, 
or both together, it imports not much, 
ſeeing there is little diſſerence about 
the time, Benet and Wilfrid being con- 
temporaries or very near. But in- 
deed the Monk of Malmesbury relates 
one Story not reconcileable with this 
Tradition, Candida caſa (ſays he) vo- 
catur locus in extremis Angliæ juxta 


Scotiam finibus, &c. That the Bleſſed 


Confeſſor Ninias built a Church of 


poliſh'd Stone in the confines of En- 
gland and Scotland, which ſeem'd at 
that time a Miracle to the Britains, 
and that thence it had its Name, Can- 
dida caſa; but this was but one Swal- 
low, and like a Swallow in Winter 

too, 
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too, (for my Chronology places this "Zou ad 

Ninius about the Year 440) and there- 1 

fore this White Stone Church might pertinent, 

well ſeem a very great rarity, if not "8s? 2 

a Miracle, as it ſeems it did in thoſe Cn, eo 

times. And upon that account it 1s 3 

particularly remembred, and by its i ;»/olire 

proper Name, by * Beda himſelf. Britonibus 
But after that, and not long after BTH“ 

the Converſion of King Ethelbert, Ed- Lib. 3. cap.4, 

win the Pagan King of Northumber- ning 2 89 

land, Eſpouſed Edilburga the Chriſti- e Hunting, 

an Daughter of Ezhelbert, with whom, . 32. | 

as part of her Train, went Paulinus Fial inv. 

a devout Perſon, into the North Parts, Paulin. 

whoſe pious and laborious Endeavours 

there on behalf of Chriſtianity, fo 

proſpered and prevailed, that the Roy- 

al Bridegroom Edin himſelf was con- 

verted, with Multitudes of his Sub- 

jects; and to accommodate and ho- 

nour the Baptizing of the ſaid Edwin 

the new Convert, there was a cer- 

tain Wooden Church (according to 

the uſual way of Building in thoſe 

times) ſet up at Vr, and Dedicated 

to the Memory of St. Peter; but not Canzd. Brix. 

long after in the ſame Place, the #i 74. 

Foundation was laid of a more pro- 

per Church of Stone, finiſhed by 

Ofwald, the Succeſſor of that Edwin. 


And 
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And this was the firſt Chriſtian Church | 


that appears to have been erected in 
that part of the Iſland, except the 
Candida Caſa, mentioned before, and 
except what followed thereabouts on 
the Converſion of King Lucius, which 
being I confeſs, dark, and doubtful, 
I have nothing to add here, to the 
Diſquiſition before touching King Lu- 
cius and his Churches. But this Stone 
Church, being as is ſaid, finiſhed, 
thoſe Northern People began to fol- 
low this new Faſhion, for Bede re- 
lates how Naiton King of the Pics, 
about the Year 714, ſent to the Ab- 
bot Ceo/fred for ſome experienced Ar- 
chitects to build him a Church of 
Stone juxta morem Romanorum, accord- 
ing to the Roman way; and that the 
Courteous Abbot ſent him ſuch, ac- 
cording to his requeſt. But for the 
Multitudes converted by Paulinus, of 
whom before 1t 1s related that he 
Baptized them in the River Swale, in 
Yorkſhire ; for to thoſe Times, and to 
that Tract, is to be referred that 


Lib. 2. cap. 14. ſaying of Beda, Nondum enim Orato- 


ria, vel Baptifteria, &c. As yet they 
had no Oratories or Fonts, in that In- 
fant time of the growing Church. 
And to thoſe times alſo, 1s _— 

at 
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that noted ſaying vis. Then had ye Pobchron. 

wooden Churches, and wooden Chalices, Ann 

and Golden Prieſts; but fince Golden 

Chahces, and Wooden Prieſts. Anſwe- 

rable to what the Author of the ſaid 

Polychronicon ſaith in another Place, % Zit. 1. 

ſpeaking of Rome, Whyle the Cyte was cb. 24. 

poor, was no place more holy, ne ryther 

of good Enſample; but afterwards richeſſe 

gadered and encreaſed, and fyn they have 

be Covetous, and Lecherous; and, as 

to this degeneracy in Religion, King 

Edgar, in one of his Charters to the „ „ 

Abby of Malmeſbury, complains, That . Mabnr. 

not only all the Religious Edifices MAGE. -—— 

his Realm were rumous and rotten, . al 
as being built of Wood and Boards ; 

but what was worſe, they were al- 

moſt empty and void of Divine Ser- 

vice: As to this purpoſe, may alſo 

be remembered a Memorable Paſſage 

related by the Monk of Malmeſbury, 

of Old JYul/tan Biſhop of Worceſter, Manas. 

about the Conquerors time; who Y Fils 
having Built the goodly Cathedral/. 280. 

there, and at one time ſeeing the old % 

Church built by Ofoald, a pulling * 7 

down, and the Monks entring into 

the new one, fell a Weeping ; for 

which being blamed by ſome ſtand- 

ing by, as having greater Cauſe to 


rejoice 
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rejoice than weep, Ego longe aliter in- 
telligo, ſays he, Our innocent devout An- 
ceſters, knew not how to build pompous 
Structures, but ſerved God under mean 
Roofs, to draw others by their Exam- 
ples of Humility ; but we on the contra- 
ry, neglect the Cure of Souls, when we 
bufie our Selves about erecting 8 of coſtly 
Fabricks. But now to proceed. 


As Churches, Chapels, and Orato- 


ries for Divine Service, have always 
immediately followed, if not gone 
Hand in Hand with the Progreſs of 
Chriſtianity in this Ifland ; and as the 
Cathedral Churches were the firſt 
built, as 1s noted before ; ſo in divers 


- reſpects the Cathedrals retained a great 


preheminence above other Churches, 
for though Divine Service might be 


performed in the leſſer, and rural 


Churches ; yet the right of Baptiſm 
and Sepulture, belonged anciently to 
the Cathedral Church, unleſs it were 
in caſe of Neceſlity: And it was 
therefore called the Mother Church, in 
regard, that as the People in their 


Mothers Wombs were born Men; 


ſo in the Fonts of Baptiſm, (peculi- 
ar at firſt to the Cathedrals) as in 
the Church's Womb, they were born 
Chriſtians. But in ſucceeding Ages, 

ä when 
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when 1t was experienced that the Mo- 
ther Church was too far diſtant from 
ſome Villages, and fo ſituated, that 
in the Winter time, the People could 
not conveniently repair thither, con- 
fideration was had of this Inconveni- 


ence, and the Biſhop transferred and 
fixed a right of Baptiſm and Sepul- 


ture to the Rural Churches, and this, 
together with the right of Tithes, Gc. 
made it a Parochial Church, of that 
kind which we generally now have. 
And when a Queſtion in Law was, 


upon a Qzare impedit, whether it was Cook. 2. If. 


10g 


Lindav, Con- 
lit. Lib, 3. 
Tit. 16. 


Ecclgſia, aut capella pertinens ad matri-f* 363. 


cem Eccleſiam, the Iſſue was, whether 
it had Baptiſterium, & ſepulturum or 
no; for if it had the Adminiſtration 
of, the Sacraments and Sepulture, 
then it was adjudged a Church. 80 
that as anciently the Cathedrals were 
ſtyled the Mother Churches, in re- 
ference to the Rurals, in regard the 
right of Baptiſm and Burial were pe- 
culiar only to the Cathedrals ; ſo after 
thoſe Rights or Privileges were fixed, 
or conferred alſo on the Rural or 
Parochial Churches, then they alſo 
came to be ſtiled Mother-Churches, in 
reference to the Chapels which be- 
longed to them, and which ſtill want 

thoſe 
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thoſe Rights and Privileges. For an- 

ciently in many Pariſhes of large Cir- 

cumference, it often happened that 

ſome Families lived ſo remote from 

their Church, that they could not 

conveniently frequent the ſame, arid 

thereupon it was indulged to ſuch, 

that they might Build near to their 

Manſion Houſes private Oratories, 

which were generally called Chapels, 

Selm. Cencil. Or Chapels of Eaſe ; the Right of Bap- 

7.2.7. tiſm and Sepulture being reſerved ne- 

* vertheleſs to the Pariſh Church; and 

provided alſo, that theſe Families, 

notwithſtanding their Grant of a pri- 

| vate Oratory or Chapel, ſhould on 

* viz. Paſch. High Days “ repair to the Chief or 

N Don: Pariſh Church, as a Badge or Mark of 

KS 2 x Sa their Relation to, and Dependance on 

c«/t. Nat. Ju. the ſame. And this, as is preſumed, 

rcp res, was intended in that Salvo Jure, com- 

cap. 9. priſed in the Licence to Robert le Ma- 

ley's to build him a Chapel of Eaſe, 
exemplified before. | 

But for Chapels in general, they 

are of two Sorts; either contiguous 

to ſome Church, as an Addition to, 

or parcel of the ſame, built by Per- 

ſons of Note or Wealth, U ibi Sepul- 

chra, vel ſeaes ſibi & ſurs conſtituant, 1. e. 

That there they might have mg, 

an 
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and Seats for themſelves and their 
Families. Or elſe it is diſtant from 
the Mother-Church, as it is noted 
before, where the Pariſh is large. 
But for the Notation of the Name, 
or Word Chapel, Capella, the Civili- e. 
ans and Criticks differ much about 
it; for ſome take C 2 a Capiendo lin ben, ond 
Laicos, ſeu capiens dau; from receiving or 75 #7 ver. 
containing the P eople ; aut 4a caprinis Shelm. 61. 
pellibus, quibus Altaria tegebantur, from ia verb, 
the Altars Coverings therein: Or B 
from the French, Chapille, 1. e. ÆAdicu- cap. 10. 
la ; vel a Capa D. Martini, St. Martm's = 2 
Cap or Hood. And from this laſt ,. rerum. 
Etymology, the Author of the Book 4 Peres 
intitled, The Holy Table, Name and i , _ "In 
Thing, &c. taken to be Arch-Biſhop He T, 
Wilkams, ſays thus, „ Ill put you a e. 30. 
merry Caſe, moſt of our Liturgical 
Writers are of Opinion, that this 
Word Capella, is derived from Ca- 
% pa, which ſignifies a Hood, or Man- 
« tle, and borrowed from the firſt 
* Chriſtian Kings in France of the 
Merovingian Line, who carried a- 
„ bout with them in their Armies, 
e the Hood of St. Martin, as a Re- 
lick of much eſteem; and uſing 
to ſay their Mattins and Veſpers 
in that homely Booth, where this 
Jewel was lodged ; the Place, from 

« this 
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“ this Capa, was called Capella, and 
the beginning of Chapels in theſe 
parts of the World. My caſe then 
* 1s this, (fays he) That if all the 
Churches in France had been ob- 
* liged to take the Pattern of their 
« Ceremonies from King Clovis his 
Chapel, they muſt have had every 
* one of them a Hood of St. Martin's 
to officiate in; which would neceſ- 
*« ſarily imply that this one Saint had 
* a fairer Wardrobe, than all the 
ſs Saints. in the Martyrology put to- 
« gether. But amongſt the miſde- 
meanours of that Prelate, this was urg- 


* 


ed againſt him in the Srar-Cbamber, 


by Arch-Biſhop Laud, viz. for wickedly 


jeſting upon St. Martins Hood. 80 


that if two ſuch Learned Arch- Bi- 
ſhops have thus claſhed about the O- 
riginal, or Import of the Name, we 
will not here engage between them, 


but conclude this enquiry with a 
Vere. | 


CHAP. 
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C HA p. VIII. 


Of the Ceremonies anciently uſed nt the 
Founding, Building, and Conſecra- 
ting of Churches. Particular Names 
of Saints given to them by their 
Founders. An Account of the Wake- 
Feaſts thereupon enſuing. 


N D now for the Ceremonies 
anciently uſed at the Founding 
of Churches, and at the Building of 
them, as alſo at the Conſecration, and. 

Dedication of the ſame, which were om 
many and various: It may be per- Lib. 1. 
tinent enough here to make Inſtance 
in ſome of them, without any pur- 
poſe to juſtifie all, though poſſibly 
there was no ill intent in any. When 
the Materials therefore were prepa- 
red, and the Ground Plot ſet forth, _ 
the Biſbop was ſent for, and when he Fily/ac. fot. 
was come, he ſtands in the Place, , , 
where the Altar is deſigned to be Ri. Eecl. Lib. 
placed, and there prayeth : which g 4% 2: 54%: 
being ended, he gives the Ita mifſa et. 

I and 
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and takes up one of the Stones, and 
cutting a Croſs upon it, himſelf lays 
it with his own Hands for a Corner 
Stone, and then the Workmen pro- 


ceed: the Biſbop having firſt fumed 


with Incenſe the Ground work round 


about, whilſt there 1s a Collect ſung 


in reference to the Saint, to whole 
Name or Memory the Church 1s to 
be dedicated. And at the Dedica- 
tion of a Church, I find this Hymn 
appointed to be uſed in the Office of 
the Bleſſed Virgin Mary, and the Bre- 
viate of Pope Clement the Eighth, 
Printed at Venice Anna Dom. 1613. 


Di. 


Offi. B. Virg. 
fel. 150. 


1. Urbs Jeruſalem beata, 
Dif pacis viſio, 
Que conſtruitur in Cehs 
Vivis ex lapidibus, 
Et Angelis coronata, 
U? ſponſata come. 


2. Nova Veniens eE Calo 
Nuptiali Thalamo 
Preparata, & Sponſata 
Copuletur Domino: 
Plate & muri ejus 
Ex auro purilſims. 


3. Por- 


N e me... at 


hs * 
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3. Porte nitent Margaritis, 
Adytis patentibus, 
Et virtute meritorum 
Illu introducitur 
Omnts qui ob Chriſti nomen 
Hic in Mundo premitur. 


4. Tunſionibus, preſſuris 
Expoliti Lapides 
Surs coaptantur locic, 
Per manus Artificis, 
Diſponuntur permanſuri 


Sacris Adificis, 


5. Gloria, & honor Deo 
Uſquequaque altiſſimo, 
Una Patri Filioque, 
Inclyto Paraclyto, 
Cui Laus eft & Poteſtas, 
Per æterna Sacula, Amen, 


And for the other Ceremonies 
thoſe that would ſatisfie their Curio- 
ſity therein, may ſee them at large 
in the Roman Pontifical, in Durandus, Poryific. Rem, 
Durantus, and others. And ancient- el. 281. 
ly when a Church was built, it would 
not be omitted to have a Croſs, or 
the Figure of a Croſs placed near or 
on the Front, or over the entrance 
into the Church, being eſteemed a 
— I 2 powerful 
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Peda Fel. 
Fi:ft. Lib. 5. 


cap. 22. 


Concil. Tom. 
I. el. 225. 
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powerful Defenſative againſt the 
Workings of Evil Spirits ; as the Ab- 
bot Ceo!frid once informed Naitan the 
Picliſb King, Ecclejia ſignum crucis, &c. 
It is the Uſe, ſaith he, for a Church to 
bear the fign of the Croſs, that by the 
Virtue thereof it may be defended againſt 
the Power of Evil Spirits; as Beda hath 
it, and from him Sir Henry Spelman. 
Then, after the Church was finiſh- 
ed, the ancient Ceremonies at the 
Conſecration or Dedication, were in this 
manner: All the People being put 
forth except the Deacon, the Biſhop 
ſtands before the Church Door, and 


there Conſecrates a quantity of the 


Holy Water, and then the Clergy, 
and People following him, he goes 
thrice about the outſide of the Church, 
and with a Branch of Hiſlop ſprin- 
kles the Church Walls with the Ho- 
5. 2 at every time, as he paſſes 

y the Door, knocking with his Pa- 
ſtoral Staff, and ſaying, Tollite portas, 


&c. the Deacon anſwering within, 


Purs eft ih Rex Gloriæ? to whom the 
Biſhop replies, Dominus fortis, &c. At 
the third time the Door is opened, 
and the Biſhop alone enters, ſaying 


aloud, Pax huic domui, and rehearſing 


the Litanies; after which he makes 
Croſſes 
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Croſſes up and down in the Church, 
and then making ſome more MHoly- 
Water, with that and Chhryſin he Con- 1 
ſecrates the Altar. All which with %%. 445. 2. 
many the like Paſſages and Ceremo- 
nies, too tedious to be here recited, 
may be found at large in Durandus, 
who endeavours alſo to unfold the Ra Di vin. 
Myſtery, and ſignification - of them, 4.1. el. 13, 
as alſo of all the Parts of the Church, 
as the Foundation, Pavement, Walls, 
Pillars, Doors, Windows, Se. 

But now for the Modern way or 
manner of Conſecration of Churches 
here ſince the Reformation, we do 
not meet with any Canonical eſtabli- 
ſhed Rites, but with ſeveral Relati- 
ons and Diſcourſes extant touching 
the ſame; particularly Sow tells us, al fal. 
that in the Year 1610. Sir Marma- 997. 
duke Dorrel, Maſter of the King's- 
Houſhold, built a fair Pariſh Church 
at Pulmer in Buckinghamſhire, incloſing 
it with a Church Yard, and furniſh- 
ing it with Seats, Font, Pulpit, &c. 
which was Conſecrated Nov. the 1ſt. 
in the ſame Year, by Dr. Barloto, then 
Biſhop of Lincoln; the Service, Ce- 
remonies, and Manner thereof, at 
large ſet down by our Author. But 
here it muſt be confeſſed, that there 

13 occurs 
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Polit, fol. 203. 
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occurs no preſcribed Form of Conſe- 
cration in our Engliſh Offices, or Ri- 
tuals; but as occaſion hath been 


ſince the Reformation, ſome Biſhops 
have uſed Forms of their own re- 
ſpectively; and ſome have followed 
an excellent Form compoſed for that 
purpoſe by Biſhop Andrews ; to which 
the Reader, for his further Satisfa- 
ction is referred. And there was a 
Form lately drawn up in the Con- 
vocation of 1661, but I do not find 
that it was Authorized or Publiſhed ; 
ſo that all our Biſhops are left to their 
Diſcretion to Conſecrate Churches or 
Chapels in what Form they pleaſe. 
And for the Juſtification of this pra- 
ctice, againſt the Scrupulous Niceneſs 
of ſome, our Learned Divines have 
not been wanting; ſaying, and main- 
taining, ** That although certain So- 
« lemnities anciently uſed at the E- 
« rection and Degication of Church- 


es, might be blame-worthy, yet 


“ this Age, (Thanks be to God) 
*© hath reaſonably well forborn toincurr 
the ſame; and as unneceſſary, and 
* unmeet Cuſtoms are not ſtiffly to be 
« defended; ſo there 1s no reaſon 
wherefore Churches ſhould be the 
* worle, if at the firſt Erecting of 

„ them, 
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te them, at the making of them Pub- 
lick, at the time when they are de- 
livered, as it were, into God's own 
4 SPoſſeſſfion, and when the Uſe, where- 
* to they ſhall ever ſerve is eſtabli- 


cc 


„ ſhed, ſuch Ceremonies, be uſed, 


* as are moſt fit to betoken ſuch 
* Intents, and to accompany ſuch 


Actions, as in the pureſt times have 


cc heen. 
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As when Conſtantine the firſt Chri- 7,44. in vit. 
ſtian Emperour, had finiſhed a Houſe Co. Lib. 4 


for the Service of God at TFeruſalem, 
he aſſembled the greateſt part of the 
Biſhops in Chriftendbm to the Conſe- 
cration thereof, which they did upon 
his motion, each of them moſt wil- 
lingly ſetting forth that Action to their 
Power; ſome with Orations, ſome 
with Sermons, ſome with the Sacri- 
fice of Prayers for the Peace of the 
World, for the Churches ſafety, and 
for the Emperour's and his Children's 
Proſperity. The like being alſo re- 
corded by Athanaſius concerning a Bi- 
ſhop of Alexandria, in a Work of the 
like devout Magnificence. Nor doth 
the Solemn Dadication of Churches 
ſerve only to make them publick, 


but further alſo to ſurrender that right - 


wyich otherwiſe the Founders might 
I 4 have 
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have in them, and to make God him- 
ſelf their owner; and to notifie in 
ſolemn manner, the holy and religi- 
ous Uſe, whereunto it is intended 
ſuch Houſes ſhould be put? as the 
Argument which our Saviour uſes a- 
gainſt Prophaners of the Temple, 
was the Uſe to which it was at firſt 
Conſecrated. And the Apgtle ex- 
preſſeth the difference between Houſe 
and Houſe, That as in their private 
Houſes, they ſhould take the Food ne- 


ceſſary for their Bodies, ſo in the 


Church, the Houſe of God, they ſhould 


take the Spiritual and Eternal Food 


of their Souls. So that when Church- 
es are Hallowed, or dedicated, it 1s 
only to teſtifie, that we inveſt God 
himſelf with them, and that we ſever 
them from common Ules. 

Further, we are to know, that as 
Churches were Conſecrated to none 
but to God only, and his Service, as 


the Name itſelf doth ſufficiently e- 


vidence ; yet becauſe a Multitude, as 
of Perſons, ſo of things individual, 
cauſeth a neceſſity of the variety of 
proper Names for diſtinction fake ; 
therefore the firſt Founders of Church- 
es, ad libitum, gave unto each Church 
ſuch a particular Name, that as oft 

| a8 
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as the ſame came to be mentioned, e 

the Name ſhould put them in Mind Ws © Hin 

of ſome memorable Thing or Per- 4. & Car. | 
. ex Galliz; 

ſon ; ſome as Memorials of Peace; „en 

ſome of Wiſdom ; ſome in Memory t ut in es- 

of the Trinity it ſelf: ſome of our 3 —_ 

Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chrift, under Alamor. ſem- 

ſeveral Titles ; many of the moſt . 

bleſſed Virgin; and moſt of ſome A- 2 EN 

poſtle, Saint, or Martyr ; and ſome, /r- de Pace 

of them All. Not that our Church- ypc. 

es were Dedicated to the Service of fol. 392. 

Saints or Angels, (as ſome have weak- 8 

ly conceived) the ſame being always Church. 

diſclaimed, according to the Teſti- 0, Det 

mony of St. Auſtin, To them (ſaith he, 1 48 

ſpeaking of Saints and Martyrs,) we 10. 

appoint no Churches, becauſe they are not 

to us as Gods. And again, The Na- 

tions to their Gods erected Temples, we 

not Temples unto our Martyrs as wunto 

Gods, but Memorials as unto Dead Men, 

whoſe Souls with God are ſtill living. 

And ſo they become Dedicated to 

God alone, yet ſometimes in Memo- Era. : 

ry of ſome ſpecial Saint, to the end _ ne 

that the frequent Occaſion of naming 

their Perſons, might cauſe enquiry 

to be made, and Meditation to be 

had of their Vertues and Excellen- 

ces, and allo to expreſs ſome Honour 


to 
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to the Memory of thoſe, whom Goa 

had ſo much honoured, and the 
World ſo much deſpiſed. 

Wake-Feafp, And anciently, to celebrate the Me- 

Excenia., mory of the Saint, and the Dedica- 

| tion, there was a Feaſt Yearly kept 

on that Saint's Day, on which ſome 

Divine Service was alſo performed, 

164.:ffc. Eccl.as may appear by ſeveral Sermons of 

Lib. i. cap. 3a. divers of the Holy Fathers, on the 

Anniverſaries of the Dedication of 

2 2 Churches; which Days were alſo 

Fs % b. honoured with high Privileges, con- 


Pitula veni- firmed by Sanction of ancient Laws. 
entibus fit 


una Pax, But afterwards thoſe Feaſts were 


Int. Leg. Ed. transferred generally to the next Sun- 
vard. Confeſ. 


cap. 3. 


the Reaſon why they transferred this 
Feaſt to the Sunday following, was, 
becauſe it was found by Experience, 
that the multiplicity of ſo many Holy- 
Days, brought no ſmall detriment to 
the Common- Wealth. 
Beda Ecel. This Feaſt of the Vale ſeems to 
Hife. Lib. 1. have taken its beginning from an E- 
<7: 3%: piſtle of Pope Gregory the Great, to Ab- 
bot Mellitus, who came with the Monk 
Auſtin, upon the Converſion of the 
Saxons 1n this Hland : wherein his Ad- 
vice was, that the Idolatrous Tem- 
ples 


day following, and continued to thoſe 
Days by the Name of the Wake; and 
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ples ſhould be transformed into Chri- 
{tian Churches; and whereas the 
Pagan Saxons had uſed there to Sa- 
crifice to their Idols, that from thence- 
forth the Chriſtians upon the Day of 
Conſecration, ſhould erect Booths of 
the Boughs of Trees, near, or about 
the ſaid Edifices, wherein to Rejoice, 
Feaſt, and Celebrate the Memories of 
the Saints and Martyrs to whom they 
were then, de novo, to be Dedicated, as 
we find it in Beda. And thenceforth not 
only upon the very Day of the De- 
dication, but Anniverſarily on the 
Saints- Day, the Feaſting and Solemni- 
ty was continued, wherein, beſides the 
Commemoration of the Saint or Mar- 
tyr, the devout Munificence of the 
Founder and Endower of the Church, 
was alſo gratefully remembred. At 
which Times, the Uſe was, for ma- 
ny of the Inhabitants, and chiefly of 
the younger Sort, to meet together, 
and going up and down the Village 
to cry out aloud together, Holy 


WAKES, Holy W AKE S, and $cn.inwerb. 


then to their Feaſting and Sports, 
But then theſe Feſtivals in time came 
to degenerate, the People diverting 
to Gluttony, Drunkenneſs, and other 
Diſorders, which occaſioned ſome Pro- 
hibitions 
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Dugdal: in 
Warm w. fol. 


315. 
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hibitions of the Solemnity: And Mr. 
Dugdale hath produced an Old Le- 
gend of St. John Baptiſt, whereby 
ſome diſcovery may be made of the 
Wakes and Vigil, and of the Diſorders 
which uſually did attend them, as 
follows. 


And pee ſhall underſtand and 


know how the Euyns were firſt 


found in old time: Jn the begin- 
ing of Poly Chirch, it was Co 
that the Pepull cam to the Chirch 
with Candellys brening, and wold 
Make, and coom with Light towards 
Might to the Chirch in their Devo- 
cions: And after they fell to Songs, 
Daunces, and IHarving and Piping, 
and aiſo to Glotonie and Sin, and 
ſo tourned the Polpnes to cur- 
ſydnes: wherefoze holi faders oz⸗ 
Ddained the pepull to leue that wa- 
king, and to faſt the euyn. But 
hit is called Uinilia, that is, wa⸗ 
king in Englylh, and hit is cal⸗ 
led the Euyn, koz at Euyn they 
were wount to coom to the Chirch. 


But the Feſtival is ſtill called the 
Wake, and kept in many Places at 
this Day, not ſo much by comme- 

| moration 
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moration of the Saint in any parti- 
cular Church -Service, as by holding 
up the Cuſtom of Sports, Paſtimes, 
and Feaſtings amongſt Friends and 
Neighbours. As for the Devotion of 
this Feaſt, it is altogether loſt and 
forgotten here in England; whereas 
in the Proteſtant Church of Zurict, 
there is a Prayer ſuitable provided 7;gur.Lirarg. 
for the Service and Occaſion of this 
Day. And whereas to many Pari- 
ſhes it proved inconvenient to hoid or 
keep this Feaſt on the Saints Day, or 
the Sunday next following, which fal- 
ing in ſome Places in the middle of 
Harveſt, and in others, in the depth 
of Winter, a Conſideration was had 
thereof, and an Injunction paſted in the 
Reign of King Henry the Eighth, in a 4r.21 Hen. 8. 
Convocation, That the Feaſt of De- 4 P. 1536. 
dication of Churches, ſhould in all 
Places throughout this Realm, be 
thenceforth celebrated and kept on 
the firſt Sunday of the Month of Oclo- 
ber for ever. But this proving alſo 
inconvenient to many Places, the 
Injunction was never wholly con- 
formed to or obſerved. | 

Robert de Winchelſey Arch-Biſhop of 
Canterbury, in his Metropolitical Viſi- 7wp.#4w.1. 
tation, made an Order or Decree, con- 


firmed 
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firmed by his Succeſſor, That the Pa- 
riſhioners, throughout all the Arch- 


Deaconries of his Province, were ap- 


Provincial. 
Det. Lindau. 
Impr. Oxon. 


fel. 359. 


pointed to ſee, that the Image of that 
Saint, to whoſe Memory the Church 
was dedicated, ſhould be erected or 
ſet up in the Chancel of every Pariſh 
Church. And in another of the Con- 
ſtitutions of this Robert Winchelſey, in 
Linwood's Provinciale Vetus, amongſt 
the Church Furniture to be provi- 
ded at the Charge of the Pariſh, 
the Imago Principalis was one, Scil. 
illius Sancti ad cujus honorem Eccleſia 
conſecrata eſt, as the ſame Author in- 
terprets it: But there appears a far 
more ancient Proviſion for this 
purpoſe, viz. in the Synod or 
Council of Celichyth, in theſe Words, 


Sheln. Cencel, Præcipimus etiam, unicuique Epiſcopo, 


Tom. 1. fol. 
328. 


ut habeat aepiftum in pariete ora- 
torii, aut in tabuls vel etiam in 
altaribus, quibus ſanttis fink utraq; 
dedicata. But theſe, as all other 
Images ſet up in our Churches, be- 
ing pull'd down, either in the time 
of King Edward VI. or the begin- 
ning of Queen Elizabeth, hath left 
the Name of ſuch Saint in many 
Places forgotten; there being now 

no. 
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no other Memorial, but the Wake, 
obſerved generally the Sunday next 


following the Saints Day, as 1s be- 
fore noted, 


CAP. 
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7 2 Ku Mkr Cabana have 
any Remarks" or Memomalt left 

' of their Founders''' o Nime , 
Building, yet ſeveral | Hiftorucal 
Inſtances both of Founders Names 
and Time of n Churches 
are exemplified. SETS 


Bſervable it is, that very few 
ancient Churches have any Re- 
marks or Memorials left, of their par- 
ticular Founders, or the time of their 
Building or Dedication ; eſpecially 
our ordinary Pariſh Churches: Al- 
though for the Cathedrals, though 
generally ancienter, being more pub- 
lick Works, and lying under the im- 
mediate Care of their reſpective Bi- 
ſhops, it would not be very hard out 
of Authentick Records, and Hiſtori- 
cal Evidences, to trace their State to 
their Originals; a Specimen whereof 
we have exhibited by the Induſtrious 
Mr. Dugdale, in his excellent Hiſtory 
of the Cathedral of St. Paul's in Lon- 
don, which on the behalf of Know- 
ledge, 
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ledge, we wiſh might be followed in 
the like Deſcriptions and Hiſtories of 
others. But the Time, Manner, and 
Occaſion of the Founding of moſt 
of our other inferiour Rural Church- 
es, are much more obſcure; and per- 
haps one Reaſon may be, that ſeeing 
the Modeſt and Pious Founders built 
thoſe Fabricks generally out of pure 
Devotion, therein reſpecting the im- 
mediate Service and Honour of Al- 
mighty God, who is the only giver, 
both of the Ability and the Will to 
do any good Work, they would not 
in any Caſe, ſound a Trumpet before 
their own Performances. Yet the 
Memories of many of theſe devout 
Perſons have been preſerved, and 
tranſmitted to Poſterity by their 
Friends, Contemporaries, Records, or 
Writers of their reſpective Times, or 


thoſe preſently ſucceeding; or by In- 


ſcriptions on their Tombs, and Monu- 
ments, erected or placed in the Church 


of their own Building, by their ſur- 


viving Relations, not only with in- 
tent to preſerve their Memories, but 
alſo to declare their Piety and Ver- 
tues to future imitation. And from 
theſe and ſuch like Notices, we often- 
times meet with Founders Names, 
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030 


Eccleſ. Hiſt. 
Lib. 1. cap. 26. 


Antig. Brit. 
cap. 0. 


Aatiq.Warw. 
fel. 445. 


Hiſt. 7 


cap. IO, fol. 
273. 
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and the Times of Building of divers 


Churches; to exemplifie all, would 
be too tedious, though not imperti- 


nent to make Inſtance in a few. 


The Church of St. Martin at Can- 


rerbury, is thought to be of the great- 


eſt Antiquity now ſtanding. Venera- 
* ble Bede ſays this Church was built 


by the Romans; and the Author of 


the Britiſb Antiquities, ſays it was in 


King Lucius 8 Days. And certainly 
it carries Antiquity in its Face and 


Body, being for the moſt part built 
of Britiſh or Roman Brick, which the 


Criticks in Antique Buildings, judge 
to be the ſureſt Notes and Tokens of 


old Age. 
For another Bri#i Church, Mr. 
Dugdale from that famous Story of 


| Auſtin the Monk, who at Cometon or 


Compton (as the 7 ſay) raiſed up a Pa- 
tron, and Prieſt, out of their Graves, 
who had been long buned, to the 
Conſternation and Conviction of the 
Sacrilegious Lord of the Town, who 


refued to pay his Tithes, collects the 


Church of Compton to be of no leſs 


Antiquity than the Britains Times. 


The Miraculous Story he gives at 
large, as alſo doth the Learned Mr. 
Selden, from Hiſt. aurea MY. Jo. 


ine= 
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Tinemuth, and others; but as to the 
Story, neither of them give any en- 
couragement of belief; beſides Mr. 

Selden applies it to Cometon in Ox- 
Fordſbire, and Mr. Dugdale to Long 
Compton in Warwickſhire ; fo that till 

our Antiquaries be agreed upon the 

Scene, we may well doubt of the 

Truth of the Shew. | 

About the Year of Chriſt 659, Wul- Canb. Brie. 

phere, King of Mercia, being a Pagan, ul 05. 
underſtanding that two of his Sons, 

under pretence of Hunting, often re- 

ſorted to St. Chad the famous Biſhop 

of Lichfield, to be by him inſtructed 

in Chriſtianity, to which they were 
inclined, in great Rage, once miſſing 

his Sons, haſted to St. Chad, with 

whom in a private Oratory he found 

his Sons, and there with his own 

Hand he flew them both: In Me- 

mory whereof, their Mother Ermin- 
| hild afterwards cauſed a Church in 
that Place to be Erected ; the Foun- 

dation and Structure whereof being 

of ſuch a quantity and quality of 
Stone, as was unuſual in thoſe Times, 

for the rarety thereof, 1t acqured the 

Name of Stone, which is continued to 

the Market-Town there of that Name 1 
to this Day. — 

K 2 Matt. 1 
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Matt . Paris relates, that Ofa the 
great Saxon King, and firſt Founder 
of the Abby of St. Alban's, built alſo 
the Church of St. Alban's Woodſtreet, 
London, as a Chapel to his Palace 
thereabouts ſituated ; this was about 
tne Year 790. But whether that was 
the Numerical Church lately burnt 
there with the reſt, is uncertain ; 
however note the Antiquity of the 
Foundation. | 

Hif. Feruall, It is Storied of King Edgar, (who 
fel. i968, Reigned Arno Chrijt. 959) That He 
built above Forty Monaſteries and 
Churches, and in particular, the 


| — r / 
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Church of St. [ves upon V the River 
1 of Huntingdon; and St. Giles's upon 
A Grant, the River of Cambridge, for his 
1 Piety therein, thus famed, 

4 Templa Deo, Templis Menachos, Mo- 
4 nachts dedit agros. | 
4 We read of Kenu/phus a King of 
3 ih Heng Mercia in the Saxon Heptarchy, who 
4 3 took Hgbert King of Kent Priſoner; 
15 1% Mm. but afterwards Kenulphus having built 
4 * 14% .z a Church at Winchcomb, upon the Day 
4 fel. zz. of its Dedication, in the preſence of 
13 Circ. Au. 75. Ten Noblemen, Thirteen Biſhops, 
{A and many other great Perſons, the 
4 more to Honour ſo great an Aſſem- 
1 bly 
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bly and Solemnity, he brought the 
Royal Priſoner Egbert into the new 

built Church, and there in preſence 

of them all, reſtor'd him not only to 

his Liberty, but to his Kingdom a- 

gain, with a wonderful Acclamation 

of all the Company preſent. 

A more deplorable Accident hap- C7. Dec. 
pen'd at the Building of St. Peter's/'t* fel. geg. 
Church in Hereford, unto Walter de 

Lacy the Founder of it; of whom 

vw Brompton relates that when the 


Vork was almoſt finiſhed, the ſaid cre 


Walter going up a certain Ladder to 
view ſomething about the ſame, his 
Foot ilip'd, and he falling down died 


9 % —— 


immediately. 

i When Canutus the Daniſh King was Cans. Br.. 
; in conteſt with the Noble Edmund Ehen. gu. 
; Ironſide for the Kingdom of England, 28 


the fortunate Dane once obtained a 
great Victory over Edmund at Aſſen- Jin. Dun iu. 


dun, or Aſhdown in Hſſex, in Memory“ all 
c of which after he had acquired the 
: entire Kingdom, he built a Church 
q in that Place, which was afterwards 1 
˖ Conſecrated by Un Arch-Biſhop 3 
of York. | ; 
A When Pelagius had broach'd his 77. Huntingd, 1 
| Errours in Britain, to the great Da- 1.2 fel. 11. 4 
: mage of the Chriſtian Church, (which 2 
5 K 3 was 1 
7 i 
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was about the Year 420, and about 

the Time of the Saxons firſt appear- 

ing in this Iſland,) Germanus and Lu- 

pohd. Virg. pus, Two Orthodox French Biſhops, 
Hit. fol. 58. came over to ſuppreſs that growing 
Miſchief, which by the Bleſſing of 

God on their Endeavours, was not 

only in good meaſure ſuppreſſed, but 

alſo by the pious and prudent Con- 

duct of Germanus, a great Victory was 

obtained by the Britains againſt the 

Saxons and Picts, whereupon to Ho- 

nour the Memory of Germanus, that 

Heroick Champion of Chriſtianity, 

ſeveral Churches were after Built and 

Hit. Jer val. Dedicated to the Memory of St. Ger- 
Fel. 801. an, one of which was at St. Germans 
in Cornwal, ſometime a Biſhop's See, 

but in following Times tranſſated to 

Cambd. Brit. Exeter. And near unto old Verulam, 
inCornw.410.a Chapel was Erected alſo to the 
; Memory of St. German, but now, as 
we are told, transferred to a prophane 

Uſe. And at Selby in Yorkſhire, Willi- 

am the Conqueror built an Abby in 

Memory of this St. German, who had 

confuted the Pelagian Hereſie. The 

like Honour having been alſo done to 

the Memory of St. Helena, Mother of 
Conſtantine, by inſcribing Churches 

with her Name. Teſtified by Hel- 

; lenſtow 
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lenſtou in Barkſhire, St Hellens Bedford, 
St. Hellens London, &c. 

Mr. Selen, from an ancient Manu- ig. Types. 
ſeript alledged a Deed made by one 272. 
Robert de Heſel, to the Monaſtery of 
Giſeburn in Yorkſhire ; wherein he gives 
Duas Garbas de tota terrd quam de no- 
vo colui in Territorio de Heſel poſtquam 
alam tenui, aut quam ego de cœtero colam 
vel heredes mei, ita ut Decimatio hac 
cedat in Fabricationem Ecclefie nove de 
Giſeburn, 1. e. Two Garbs of all his 
Lands which he newly tilled in the 238 
Territory of Hel ſince he held it, % V 


» burn in York- 


and as long as he and his Heirs ſhould ire, was 
hold it, ſo that this Tithing may be 22 
employed to the Building of the new i. 1119. 20. 
Church at Giſeburn. Here, (faith Mr. H. 1. 
Selden,) the Gift of theſe two Garbs 

or Sheaves, is called Decimatio, but 
according to his Interpretation of this 
particular Grant, to give two Sheaves 

for Tithe, (which was then ſcarce 

worth a Half-peny,) and to order that 

for ſuch an Employment as to build 

a Church, which will hardly buy a 

Stone, he conceives to ſeem ſome- 

what impertinent. But one of his 
Antagoniſts endeavours to find out 


another Interpretation or Significati- H- 7:6. 
| K 4 n on. 181. 
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on of Duas Gar bas, whereby the Do- 
nation was more probable to compals 

. conſiderable a Work. 

zig. Cant. fl. William, the Son of Haman, the 

343. Son of Vitalis, one of them who came 
in with the Conqueror, built the 
Church of St. Mary Breden in Canter- 
bury, as his Father Haman had built 
that of St. © dmund Ridingate, in the 
ſame City. That built by the Son 
is yet ſtanding, tho' that of Haman's 
is ſo utterly periſhed, that the Place 
where it ſtood, cannot at this Day be 

8 diſcover'd. 

anbd. Brit. At Warnſord in Hamſbire, one A- 

r 2 a e in the 
Conqueror's time re-edified an old 
ruinous Church, as appears by theſe 
two Verſes fixed on the Wall, 


Ade hic Portu benedicat ſolis abortu 
Gens, Deo dicata, fer Nn fic fum 


renovara 5 


All good Men with their Morn- 
nings Prayer 


Bleſs Adam Port, for my Repair. 


Mat. Pare. 


pr gt In the Year 1164, in the Reign of 
vo: King Henry II. the Church of Read- 
ing was Conſecrated by Thomas Becket 

Arch- 
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Arch-biſhop of Canterbury, in the Pre- 

ſence of the King, and Ten Biſhops, 

and a Multitude of Spectators and 

Aſſiſtants. | 

* King Henry III. who Founded the . 16. H.3. 

Domus Converſorum near London, for 2 8 8 

the Convert Jeu, gave 700 Marks 

for the Building of a Church, with 

other convenient Structures for the 

Converted, But upon the Baniſh- 

ment of that People, the Houſe was 

annexed to the Maſter of the Rolls by 

Patent, and the Church now known 

by the Name of the Chapel of the 

Rolls in Chancery Lane. | 

The Temple Church at London 1s of 

an ancient Foundation; ſome have 

deliver'd that Dunwallo Molmutius, a 

King here in Britain, about the Year 

of the World 4748, built here a Tem- 
pole, to which, as to ſome other Pla- 

ces, he aſſigned Sanctuary Privileges, 

and that he was there Buried, with 

ſeveral others of the Britiſꝭ Kings. 

But for that excellent Structure now 

ſtanding, it is of a far later extraction, 

being Built by the Knights Templars, 

in the Reign of King Henry the 2d. ,, Dan. 


f and Dedicated by Heraclius Patriarch, 1185. 
| teſtified by an Inſcription over one of 

, the Doors for that purpoſe, þÞ>»| 

. In 


138 


Artig. Brit. 
Fol. 144. 
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In the Reign of King Henry II. 
the Abbot and Monks of Canterbury 
being very Inſolent and Turbulent, 
Baldwin the then Fortieth Arch-Buſhop 
deſigned to give them ſome check; 
but how for that purpoſe he built a 
College and a Church at Hakington, 
about a Mile from Canterbury ; How 
upon the Monks appeal to Rome, he 
was forced to deſiſt; How he tran- 
ſported the Materials to Lambeth in 
Surry, which he obtain'd by exchange 
with the Biſhop of Rocheſter, and there 
began of new his College and Church ; 
And how he and his Succeſſor Richard 
ſped in the Undertaking, may am- 
ply be Collected from the Relation 
in the Antiquitates Britannice, Mr. 
Lambard's Peramb. Cambden's Britannia, 
Fox, Biſhop Godwin, and V. Somner, 
the Monks ſo far prevailing, that b 
the Mediation of the King, and w1 
great difficulty, ſo much of the Struc- 
ture was left at Hakington, as might 
ſerve for a Chapel, without Baptiſtery or 


Burial, and to be ſerved with one Prieſt 


only; but now ſince that time, it is 
become the Pariſh Church there. 
In the Chancel of the Church of 


Manlip in the County of Leiceſter, on 


a flat Stone is this Inſcription, Here 
lies 


. 
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lies Thomas Wallis Knight Lord of An- 
lip, and Dame Katrin his Wife, which 
in her time made the Kirk of Aulip, 
and Hallowed the Kirkend firſt, in Wor- 
ſhip of God, and our Lady, and Seint 
Nicholas, That God have their Souls and 
Mercy An. Dn. Mille/imo CCC Nona- An. D. 1393. 
gehimo tertio. Somewhat differing from 
that which Mr. Burton gives upon the 
Place. 
In the Church of Stote-Golding, or 
Goldingham, in the fame County of 
Leiceſter, on a Table ſet within the 
Wall, there is this Inſcription, Robert 
de Campania Mil. & Margareta Uxor e- 
Jus, fila Rogeri de Stoke Mil. fundave- 
runt hanc Ecclefiam, in honorem Marga- 
retæ Virginis Temp. Bd. I. This Me- 
morial you ſee, ſtiles it a Church, Dyer. eic. 
tho' generally eſteemed, and as Mr. “ Sole. 
Burton hath it, a Chapel within the 
Pariſh of Hin&4ly in the ſame County. 
Edward Duke of York, in the Se- 
cond Year of the Regn of King Her. 
V. Built the fair Church at Forher- 
inghay in Northamptonſhire, as appears 
by an Inſcription there, in rude and 
barbarous Verſes as Mr. Cambden 
termeth them, which being omitted 
by him, theſe they are, as I lately 
there read them, 
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In feſts Martini. proceſſo Martiniani. 
Ecclefi. prima. fuit hujus. petra locata. 
An. D. 1415, Ao. XMpi. C. quater. ac M. cum deca 
uin to | 
Henrici quinti tunc iminente ſecundo. 


The Church of St. Mary's Radcliſt 
| in Briſtol, fam'd for the Prime, and 
4s. D. 1474. Moſt Beautiful Pariſn Church in En- 

gland, was built by William Cannings, 
Merchant, Citizen, and Alderman of 
Briſtol, and who had been Five Times 
Mayor of that City, but in his old 
Age took upon him the Order of 
Prieſthood. x EP; 
Weaver Fun. In the Church of St. Laurence in 
ö Ipſwich, not long ſince, upon the re- 
moval of a Pew, a Stone was found, 
whereon was engraven this Epitaph, 


Subjacet hic lapide John Bottold vir 
probus ipſe, 

Nius Becigſiæ primus Inceptor fuit iſte. 
Cujus Anime Domine Miſereris tu bone 


Chriſte. 
Obiit. MCCCCXXXT.literadominicalisG. 
Several other Inſcriptions and No- 


tices to the ſame purpoſe, might here 
5 be 
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be tranſcribed out of our laſt quoted 
Induſtrious Collector and other To- 
pographical Writers, but it would be 
too tedious. I ſhall therefore con- 
clude theſe Remarks with this Ob- 
ſervation, as pertinent toour preſent pur- 
poſe, That the Founders of great Ab- 
bies, Priories, and Monaſteries, did 


alſo frequently build Churches or 


Chapels contiguous to the ſame, for 
the Profeſſed there, to exerciſe Di- 
vine Service in. And very frequent- 
ly after the Houſes Diſſolution, theſe 
were left ſtanding for the uſe of the 
Pariſhioners, in caſe of the want or 
decay of the proper Pariſh Church, 
as was much obſerved by Leland in his J. 
tinerary: As the great Church at St. 
Albans, at the Demoliſhing of the 
Monaſtery, was redeemed by the 
Townſmen for Four Hundred Pounds, 
and thenceforth converted into a Pa- 
riſh Church. 

And now I hope, by this time, ſome 
reaſonable account may be apprehend- 
ed of the Times, Means and Man- 
ner of our Church Buildings. The 
Cathedrals were the firſt Built, as 
moſt Eminent : The Conventuals were 
Built with the Houſes to which they 
belonged ; and the Parochial Churches 

| 4 were 
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were built by Degrees by devout 


Perſons, in whom Ability and pious 
Inclinations did concur; ſo that this 
Iſland became furniſhed with Beauti- 
ful and ; Convenient Churches of all 
forts; inaſmuch as now we do not 
want Churches, but rather want good 
Chriſtians to refort to them, and fill 
thoſe which we have. And it will 
be the Care of this, and ſucceed- 
ing Ages, to maintain thoſe that are 
Built; when as we ſee by reaſon of 
Depopulations, both in our greater 
and leſſer Towns, there are many 


Churches, even in theſe our Days, 


falling to ruine and decay. Vet to 
demonſtrate the Zeal and Piety of 


the Engliſb Spirits, that all is not yet 
worn out, and 1 this Iſland hath 
not altogether wanted, ſuch. Religious 
Builders, even in the moſt ruinous 


Times, notwithſtanding that common 
unlucky, if not Prophane ſaying, hint- 


ing ſomething next to impoſſible, 
- V2. The ' Proj} g to forfwear 740 "2 
but the: Building of Churches ; we can- 
not here paſs by, without ſome ſin- 
- gular Obſervation, the eminent Per- 
formance in this kind, of ſome wor- 


{thy Perſons, even in our . own Days; 


and 1 queſtion not but ſeveral 


more 


# — 
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more might be inſtanced in of the 


fame Nature with a little further En- 
Jun,. 


or his pious Poems, was made Pre- 
bend of Layton Ecclefia, in the Coun- 
ty of Huntingdon, which then, and 
for twenty Years before, was deſti- 
tute of a Church, the old one there 
having for all that time been ruinous 
and uſeleſs; to the new Building 
whereof, Mr. Herbert applied himſelf, 
and with aſſiſtance of ſome noble Be-, 


as now it ſtands; deſcribed to be, 


for Workmanſhip, excellent ; for the 


Form an exact Croſs ; and for De- 


cency and Beauty, as remarkable as 
any in the Nation. 


Sir Robert Shirley late of Stanton 
Harold, in the County of Leiceſter, 
Baronet, Deceaſed, pull'd down an 
old ruinous Church at Stanton Ha- 
rold, and in place thereof, at his own 


Charges built a new one, compleat 
for the Workmanſhip; plentiful and 


honourable for the Furniture, Orna- 


ments and -Endowment; but moſt 


admirable for the Time wherein the 
ſame 


Mr. George Herbert, ſometime Ora- © HO 
tor of the Univerſity of Cambridge, fa- 
mous for his Piety, and his Poems, 


a. Walton is 


nefactors, he liv'd to ſee it finiſhed };; Life. 
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fame was undertaken and finiſhed ; 


it being then when the Roofs of 
our Cathedrals were generally pulled 
down, and the Foundation of all o- 


ther Churches undermined : The 


time and manner of which Work is 


ſet forth by an Inſcription over the 


Entrance thus, 


In the Year 1653. 
When all things ſacred throughout 
the Nation, 5 
Were either Demoli bd or Profaned, | 
Sir Robert Shirley Baronet, 
Founded this Church, | 
Whoſe fingular Praiſe it is, 
To have done the beſ# things in the 
Worſt Times, 
And 
Hoped them in the moſt Calamitous. 
The Righteous ſhall be had in ver- 
laſting Remembrance. 


By which Beneficence, that Devout 
Founder both Heir and Anceſtor of 
Hereditary Devotion and Loyalty, 
hath not only built a Church, but 

in 


C7 'V 


1 
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in his Example and Memory hath 
left a Sermon to be preached there, 
to all Poſterity; of Piety towards God, 
and Charity towards Man; whilſt 
himſelf is gone, we doubt not, to take 
his Place in the nn T IT 
above. | 


L. CHAP. 
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W. Somner. 
Antiguil. 
Cant, fol. 324. 


Eadmer. Hiſt. 
Lib. 1. fol. 7. 
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E 


Churches before the Conquerors time, 
of little Strength or Beauty, and 
moſt of them made of Wood. The 
Difference between the Saxon and 
Norman Architecture. The Model, 
Faſhion, and Poſition of Churches re- 
mark'd upon m ſeveral curious Obſer- 
Vations. 


HE Canterbury Antiquary, an 
induſtrious Searcher into the 
Antiquities of the Place, when he 
comes to ſpeak of the Churches there, 
which are many, profeſſeth that he 
knew, or could find the certain, ei- 
ther Time or Author of the Founda- 
tions of very few of them ; but he 
conceives, and as he thinks from good 
grounds, that none of them (except 
St Martin's) do much, if at all, ex- 
ceed the Conqueror's time. And in- 
deed it may be collected from ſeve- 
ral Notices, that before the coming 
in of the Normans, moſt of the Church 
Buildings in England were but of 
| Wood 3 
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Wood; and that it was the Normans Stw'sSurvwey. 
who introduced the Mode of Stone- —_ 
Buildings raiſed upon Arches, they 2%, 
having excellent Stone brought from 8 
Caen in Normandy, for that purpoſe: 

For of what Materials they were ge- 

nerally before, may be noted from” a 

Charter of K. Edgar, to the Mona- 

ſtery of Malmeſbury, exemplified by 
Ingulpbus, which I have mention'd ,. Eiß. 
above, whereby it ſeems, that ati. 834 
beſt they were but of Wood, and 

what was worſe, empty of Divine 

Service. After which, I find that 

King Canutus cauſed a Charter of Pri- 

vileges, to the Church of St. Mary at 
Glaſtenbury, to be written, and pro- 

mulg'd in his own Preſence in the Balea Lig 
Wooden Church, as by the conclu- 4. 

ſion of the ſaid Charter, exhibited 

by the Monk of Malmeſbury, it doth w. Malngp. | 
appear. So about the Year 1050. %, | 
Simeon Dunelmenſis tell us, how Egel- 78. ts 
rick Blhop of Durham had a Mind 

to pull down the Church of Cunece- Sim. Dunelm. 
fter, that was built of Wood, with in- . 9. el. 34. 
tent to build a better of Stone, to 

the Memory of St. Cuthburt there bu- 

ried, and as he was digging for the 
Foundation, he found a great 'Trea- 

ſure hidden in the Place, And it 

L 2 was 
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Caius Hiſt. was not long after the Norman's com- 
wow ing, that a mercileſs Fire happened in 
Cambridge, which burnt not only the 
greateſt part of the Town, but moſt 
of the Churches alſo, they being built 
of Wood. | 
Now as the Normans brought in with 
them many new Faſhions, ſo, amongſt 
the reſt that of Building ; For notwith- 
ſtanding ſome few ſingular Fabricks 
of Stone, pointed at before, generally 
before the coming in of thoſe Nor- 
mans, our Monaſteries and Church 
_ A Buildings were of Wood; but then 
upon their Entry into this Iſland, theſe 
IRE Timber Fabricks grew out of uſe, or 
mall. Cons, fell into decay, and fo gave place to 
Stone Bhildings raiſed upon Arches. 
Godwin in di- And therefore Stow and others re- 
1 late, how Mauritius Biſhop of London, 
began the Foundation of the new 
Church of St. Paul there, upon Ar- 
ches of Stone, to prevent the danger 
of fire, (for not long before, with a 
great part of the City, it had been burnt, ) 
a manner of Work, till then unknown 
to the Engliſb, and brought in by the 
French, the Stone being fetch'd from 
Caen in Normandy. The Church of 
St. Mary le Bow in London, was alſo 
built much about the ſame time and 


manner, 
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manner, that is upon Bows, or Ar- eres Survey, 


ches of Stone, and was therefore called 2 ed 
new Mary Church, or St. Mary le Bow. 268. 
Hence the Official of the Arches has 
been ſo ſtiled for many Ages, becauſe 
in former times he kept his Court 
in Bow-Church, called in Latin, Eccle- 
fra ſanta Maria de Arcubus. As Strat- 
ford Bridge, being the firſt Bridge 
in England built with Arches of 
Stone, was therefore called Srrat- 
ford le Bow. And hence it was”. Man. 
that William of Malmeſbury, upon the 4 __ I; 
coming in of the Conqueror, inlarg- ji. 102. 
ing on the Characters of the Eng//h, 
and -Normans of that time, gives this 
note, amongſt others, of the Normans 
Induſtry and Ingenuity, Videas ubg; 
(ſays he) in wills Eccleſia, &c. You 
may every where ſee Churches in 
Towns, and Monaſteries, in Cities, 
riſe up in the new Mode of Build- 
ing. As in the Year 1077, being 
preſently after the Normans Entry, 
Paulus the 1 4th Abbot of St. Albans, Matr. Paris, 
Couſin, (and ſome thought, Son) of #7 5 
Arch-Biſhop Lanfranc, according to how. ol. ads 
the Norman Way, built the Abby go, 55. 
Church of St. Albans, of ſuch Stone Mar. Vf. 
as was left of the old City Yerulam ; 
his Patron Lanfranc aſſiſting him 
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with the ſum of One Thouſand Marks, 
to carry on the Work; but dedica- 
ted in the time of the next Abbot 
Richard. Though according to the 
Model of the foregoing times, there 
had been before a Famous Church 
there built, in Honour and Memo 


B-da Bel. of the Proto-Martyr St. Alban, Eccle- 


Hi. Lib. 1. 


cap. 7. 


fra mirandi operis atq; ejus Martyrio con- 


digna extructa, as Beda deſcribes it; 
but not to be thought comparable to 
that afterwards Built of Stone by the 
Abbat Paulus. 

Thus ſeeing Churches have been 
Founded and Built in all Ages, ſince 
the firſt planting of Chriſtianity in 
this Ifland, and thoſe by perſons of 
ſeveral Qualities; there can now no 
certain account be given of the Di- 
ſtances, Dimenſions, Situation, Varie- 
ty and Manner of the Building of 
Churches, other than the Wills of the 
Founders reſpectively; regulated by 
their particular Abilities, convenience 
of Site, Soil, and Materials, the Modes 
of Times, and the known, or deſign- 
ed Limits of the Pariſh, and Num- 
ber of Inhabitants, for whoſe uſe each 
particulaf Church was at firſt intend- 


cd. And in this the Genius of ſome . 


Perſons hath been to build and con- 
2 trive 
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trive for all Advantages of Light, 
Lightſomeneſs, Airyneſs. and Artifici- 
al Ornaments, hke our curious Ca- 
thedral at Saliſbury and others, with in- 
tent haply to excite and delight the 
Spirits in Divine Worſhip ; as others 


have again been contrived cloſe, low, 


and gloomy, to contract and fix De- 
votion in a frame of greater intenſeneſs, 


151 


and with theſe laſt the Eutopians are Eutep. Lib. 2. 


made to correſpond ; who are faid, 
not only not to permit Images in 
their Temples, but alſo ſcarcely to 
endure the common Light to ſhine 
into them; whereof the ingenious 
Deviſer of that Common-wealth gives 
this honeſt Reaſon, (the nimbleneſs 
of his Wit making him a little forget 
the Quality of his Religion) that 
their Minds and Devotion 1s thereby 
rendered the more Intent. 

And whereas we before obſerved 
the Difference betwixt the Saxon and 
Norman Architecture in their Build- 
ing of Churches; ſo here we may 
proceed to obſerve, that the Norman 
way was more Noble and Magnificent, 
for the Saxons made theirs generally 
with Deſcents into them, and the 


Normans contrarily with Aſcents ; 


the firſt made their Lights and Roots 
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ſmall and mean; the others made 
them high and large. The. few 
Churches which the firſt had of Stone, 
were low, with thick Walls, and 
conſequently dark and damp ; thoſe 
of the other were far more ſtately, 
lightſome and pleaſant. And in ſome 
Acient Stone Churches of the Sax- 
ons Building, the Entrance general- 
ly at the Weſt End, by Deſcents in- 
wards, and drawn over on the Top, 
gradually correſponding with the 
Steps, and finiſhed on the Top with 
ſome Semicircular Pieces of Gothick 
Work, all which together made a 
kind of Artificial Proſpective. And 
therefore we may n e that we 
have now very few Churches ſtand- 
ing, but what have been Built, or 
brought to that State wherein they 
now are, ſince the time of the Con- 
queſt, eſpecially ſuch as are Built with 
Pillars and Arches. And thoſe that 
will critically addict themſelves to ob- 
ſervation and compariſon, (when 
there is no particular Memorial to 
be found of the Name of the Found- 
er, or the Time of the Building of 
a Church) may very well give a pro- 
bable Conjecture, of the reſpective 
Time of the Building of moſt C wurch- 


es, 


ins - WY — Jy A 2 Io 
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es, with the reaſonable Allowance of 
ſome Latitude, from the Obſervation 


and View of the PFabrick it ſelf, in 


the Frame of the Steeple, Faſhion of 
the Windows, placing of the Pillars, 
both the great ones in the Body of 
the Church, and the lefler ones fre- 
quently ſet in the Walls, both with- 
in and without the Church, with little 
Arches ; every Age having had ſome- 
thing pecular in the Way and Mode 
of Architecture. And from ſuch Ob- 
ſervation 1t will appear, that very 
many of thoſe Churches which we 
now have, were built about the time 
of King Edward the Third. The Po- 
verty and Troubles of the foregoing, 
and the Civil Inteſtine Wars and 
Broils of the ſucceeding Times, ren- 
dred them not ſo propitious and fit 
for ſuch great and chargeable 
Works. 

Then for the Models and Faſhion 
of Churches it may generally be ob- 


ſerv'd, that there were ſome Reſem- 


blance or Reſpect had to the Form 


153 


of the Jereiſb Temple; that is, The g,c-arim, 


Quire in Cathedrals, and the Chancel 4 Cane, 
the Steps that 
ſeparate it 
able to the Sandtum Sanctorum; then from the Bo- 
dy of the 
Church, 


in the Pariſh Churches, to be anſwer- 


the Body of the Church, reſembling the 


Sanctum, 
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Sanctum, or the Sanctuary; and the 
Church-Yard anſwerable to the A.- 

trium, or the Court; befides the 
Porches, not without their uſe and 
ſignification; and all this innocently 

enough, and without imputation of 

Pe mM, as is very well maintained 

y the Judicious Mr. Hooker. And 

of theſe parts of the Church, the 

Durant. d Body thereof is generally called Na- 
Kir. Eccl. Lib. vis Ecclgſiæ, built long, like to a Ship, 
. repreſenting the Church, toſſed with 
the Waves of this World. And 

ſome are built in figure of a Croſs, to re- 

ſemble the Croſs on which Chrift ſuffered, 

and but few Round. But the Harmony 

or Uniformity may be obſerved in the 

Poſition or Situation of moſt Church- 

es, that is, to be built length-wiſe, 

2 Pi Eaſt and Weſt; with the Steeple at 
a 8. the Weſt, and the Chancel at the 
Eaſt end thereof; warranted, as is 

Domus ſi ob- ſaid, by an Apoſtolick Conſtitution ; 
lunga, ad ori- but certainly conceived to ſuit with 
aa. primitive Devotion; wherein, in pub- 
lick Service or Adoration of God 

and Chriſt, the Addreſs was gene- 

rally made unto, or towards the Eaft, 

that being eſteemed the moſt excel- 

lent part of the World, from whence 

H eavens were believed, accord- 


Ing 
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ing to the Aſtronomy of thoſe times, 
to begin their Motions; in which 
Quarter Paradiſe was planted, and 


God therein firſt appear'd to Man; Gen. 2. v. 8. 


the Chancel there placed, repreſent- 
ing the Sanctum Sanctorum, where the 
Symbols of Divinity were repoſited, 
and from thence Communicated ; and 
from which Quarter of the World 
(as to us,) the Bleſſed Sun of Righ- 
teouſneſs once aroſe ; into which part 
of the Heaven he alſo Aſcended after 
his Reſurrection; and wherein or 
from which, we look for his Second 
Coming ; and in the mean time, to 
him there we direct our Prayers, 
from whom our Souls receive Life, 
Motion, and Illumination, as the 
. Whole World, from the Eaſtern Sun, 
receives its Light and Heat. 

And as this was the Belief and 
Practice, both of the Greece and Latin 
Churches ; ſo our Forefathers in this 
Iſland did no leſs, as appears by an 
ancient Homily, uſed by the Prieſt 
upon the Wake Days, in theſe Words, 


Lete us think that Criſt dyed in 2:4. Teil 


the Eſte, and therefoze lete us pray 
beſely into the Eſte, that we may 
be of the Mombze that he died fo, 
and lete us think that he ſhall 
coome 


in dedicat. 
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Jo. Gregory 
Notes. cap. 18. 


 Oriens No- 
men Jus. 
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coome out of the Eſte to the 
doom: Wwherefoze lete us p2ay 
heretily to him allſoe, and beſely, 
that wee may have Gzace and Con- 
trition in our hartes fo2 our Miſ⸗ 
deeds, with Shift and Satif: 
fattion, that we may ſtond that 
Day on the right honde of our 
Lo2d Jeſu Criſt, &c. 
And as pertinent hereunto, if you 
obſerve moſt of the old Churches in 
England, you will plainly ſee, that 
the Chancels are but Additions build- 
ed ſince the Churches, being ge- 
nerally of a newer and different ſort 
of Building; which we may preſume 
was done to improve the aforeſaid 
Poſture in Worſhip. And the anci- 
ent Catachumeni, at their Baptization, 
when they renounced the Devil, &c. 


they turned their Faces to the Weſt ; 


but when they pronounced the Creed, 
they turned to the Eat. But if a- 
ny one would know more of this an- 
cient way of Eaſtern Adoration, let 
them peruſe the Diatribe of a very 
Learned Man in this matter. 

Though Churches, generally be 
thus built, that is, length-wiſe Eat 
and Weſt, yet ſome few we may ob- 
ſerve Round, as at Cambridge, Nor- 

thampton, 


rr on 8 
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' thampton, and ſome other Places, which 
ſome conjecture from their rotundi- 
ty, to have been transform'd from 
Jewiſh Synagogues into Chriſtian 
Churches: And the Temple-Church 
at London, built by the Knights Tem- 
lars, in part round with a Cups, 
in imitation of the Temple of the 


Sepulchre of our Lord at Yeruſalem. 
And ſome few Churches there are of 


the Gothick Building, which have the 
Tower or Steeple at the Eaſt end. 


And if the Model of ſeveral of our 
Country Churches be obſerved, we 


may frequently find ſome additional 


Buildings annexed; which generally 


being of a newer aud different work 
from the Body of the Church, they 


are conceived to have been erected 


for the uſe of Chantries there Found- 
ed, or for a Burial place, or for 
Seats for ſome ancient Family in the 


Pariſh, or ſome Veſtiarium, wherein to 


lay Copes, Veſtments, Cc. Beſides 


I find there was a certain part of 
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the Church anciently called the Par- Parvis. 


vis ; that is, a nether part of the 


Church ſet apart, and uſed for the 
teaching of Children in it; and thence 
called the Parvis, d parvis pueris ibi 
edoctis: And this gives interpretation 

to 


% 
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Matt. Paris 
in Hen. 3. 
Hel. 798. 
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to a certain Story or Paſſage in Mart, 
Paris, thus, In the Reign of King 
Hen. III. the Pope's Collector met a 
poor Prieſt with a Veſſel of Holy 
Water, and a Sprinkler, and with a 
Loaf of Bread that he had gotten at 
a place for ſprinkling ſome of his 
Water, for he uſed to go abroad, 
and beſtow his Holy Water, and re- 
ceive of the People what they gave 
him, as the reputed Value thereof. 
The Pope's Collector aſked him, 
what he might get in one Year in 
that way? The Prieſt anſwered, a- 
bout Twenty Shillings; to which 
the Collector preſently replied, then 
there belongs as due out of it, as the 
Tenths, Two Shillings to my Receipt 
yearly, and obliges him to pay 1t accord- 
ingly. Upon which, (now comes the Paſ- 
ſage) Cogebatur ile pauperculus, multis die- 
bus Scholas exercens, venditit in Par viſio 
libellis, vitam famelicam protelare pro 
illi ſubſtantid per ſolvenda, 1. e. The 
poor Prieſt to enable him to pay that 
Impoſition, and to get a ſort of live- 
lihood, was conſtrained to take up the 
Trade of Selling little Books at the 
School in the Parviſe. And hence it 
1s, as ſome think, that the French call 
the Proanos, le Parvis. . 

Old 
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Old Chaucer makes mention in Prol. 
9. of a Parviſe thus, 


A Serjeant at Law, ware, and wiſe, 


That had often been at the Parviſe. 


And Judge Forteſeue thus, Placi- 
tantes tunc fe divertunt ad Parviſum, 2 mA 
conſulentes cum ſervientibus ad Legem, Arg. cap. 51. 
& aliis Conſiliariis ſuis, i. e. Then the 
Pleaders go to the Parvis, to con- 
ſult with the Sergeants at Law, and 
the other Counſellors there: And 
hence ſome have conceived that this 
Parvis was the Bar, or Moot-Place ; 
and great interfereing there 1s a- 
mongſt our Learned Gloſſators about S. Gl. 
this Parvis, both Name and Thing; %. NOM” 
And here I will take the Liberty to 7. Sanne, 
offer ſomething towards their Recon- 4 1 
ciliation. Dr. Watts. 
It may appear to obſervation, that % ela. 
moſt Churches, eſpecially the greater a 
ones, have a VVrtb Door, and a South 
Door, toward the nether End of the 
Church, and one of them juſt oppo- 
ſite to the other, whereby a Paſlage 
or Thorowfare 1s made through that 
part of the Church; and anciently 
in the Day time, thoſe Doors ſtood 
_ conſtantly open, and People continu- 


ally 
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Cotgrave in 


Parvis. 


Gerv. Dorob. 


Coll. fol. N 
1292. 


* Suth-dure. 


Sim Dunelm. 
Hiſt. fol. 35. 
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ally paſſing in and out; either to, 
or from paying their Devotions at 
ſome Altar, or to ſome Saint, Image, 
or Relick there celebrated, or for 
ſome other Occaſions; Now the low- 
eſt part of the Church next to the 
Doors, was called the Parvis, as the 
French call the Porch, noted before : 
And in this Parvis, ſometimes Chil- 
dren were taught Learning; and 
ſometimes Courts Temporal were 
held there, in which there were 
Pleadings of Lawyers: and this ap- 
pears by ſeveral Notices m ſome an- 
cient Writers; particularly Gervafius 
Dorobernienfis, quoted a little before, 
and deſcribing the Cathedral Church 
of Canterbury, and ſpeaking of the 
* South-Door there, ſaith, That all the 
Differences in the Hundreds were there 
determined, as in the Kings Court. And 
Simeon Dunelmenſis, in his Hiſtory of 
the Church of Durham, tells a ſtrange 
and long Story, how one Morning, 
when the People and Lawyers came 
to Plead in the Church, he that was 
to officiate and ſing Maſs, was called 
for before they began, as was the u- 
ſual Cuſtom; but he having done 
ſomething the Night before that made 
him unfit for that Office, was * 

ns 
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ling to perform it, and being much 
urg'd and preſſed unto it, he made a 
Miraculous piece of Work of it, too 
long and 1mpertinent to be here re- 
lated: And now after all, why may 
not we conceive that this was the 
Parvis frequented by Judge Forte/- 
cue's Pleaders, and Old Chaucer's Ser- 
geant. But afterwards this being 
thought inconſiſtent with that Reve- 
rence which is due to conſecrated Places, 
the Courts and Pleadings there were 
prohibited; tho' the Teaching and Copier. 0:he- 4 
Inſtructing of Children was ſtill con- ½ . | 
tinued, as being a good Chriſtian 7 
Work, and tending much to Edifi- 
cation, 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of the great Reverence and Re- 
ſpect due to Churches. They 
were FEndowd with Sanctuary 
Privileges. The Original and 

Mature of Sanctuaries. How 
they obtain'd in this Iſland, and 
when ſuppreſſed. Of Patrons 
and Paironage ; with a Reſlecti- 
on or two upon Simoniacal Lay- 
Patrons. 


Fter Churches were thus built, 

and Dedicated to the Service 

of Almighty God, they had in ancient 

times, a proportionable Reverence 

and Honour given to them; and ſee- 

ing they were ſet apart for purpoſes 
ee and uſes only of Religion, it was count- 
Hen. OS ed prophane, and unlawful, to tranſ- 
act any Civil or Secular Buſineſſes in 

them, either of Buying or Selling ; 

or making them Repoſitories or 

Canoes dat. Warehouſes for Goods and Properties; 


4 22 or uſing them as Stages of Pleaſure, 


fol. 45 1, 590. for Sports, or Plays; or Theatres of 
Miſchief, 
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Miſchief, for Quarrels, Brawls, or 
Fighting. Only, as was ſaid before, 
for ſome time, it was permitted, and 
uſual for Lawyers to hold Courts 
Temporal and Plead in the Church. 
And for any thing appears to the 3%, Cen 
contrary, they held on their practice 7%. 2. 4». 
of Pleading in Churches till they 1287.13. 
were prohibited ſome time after by 
the ſubſequent Canons and Conſtitu- 
tions of the Church. 

Roger Hoveden tells a Story, the Be- 
lief whereof, whether true or falſe, no 
doubt but it much promoted the Ho- 
nour and Reverence of Churches in 
thoſe Times, That in the War be- 
tween King Stephen, and the Empreſs, 3 
Robert Marmion converted the Church 3 
of Coventry into a Caſtle; as Feffery/* 4:8. 
de Mandevil did the Church of Ram- 
ſey, and fortified them as Garrifons 
of War: the Event was, that both 
theſe audacious Men were Slain, and 
that in ſtrange Manners, in Detence 
of their Prophaned holds: And that 
was not all neither, but as a more 
Signal Evidence of the Divine dif- 
pleaſure, abundance of Blood bub- 
bled out of the Walls of one of theſe 3 8. 
Churches, whilſt it was maintained, 393. 
as a Caſtle: of which Hen. Hunting- 

M 2 don, 
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don, as he ſays, was an Eye Witneſs 
amongſt many others, And it was 
a very ancient Law, That all Per- 
ſons thould be at Peace and Safety, 
not only in the Church it ſelf, but 
alſo in going and returning to, and 
from Dedications, Confeſſions, and 
Divine Service. And ſeeing the 
Church-Men had many Privileges a- 
bove the Laity, the firſt Clauſe of 
Magna Charta, ( Ecclefia Anglicaxa libera 
it was taken to extend to things, as 
Ck 4. Iaſtit. well as Fcrions; which Charter was 
* not, as hath been reſolv'd, introdu- 
ctory of a New, but declaratory of 
the ancient Law. 

At this Day, if any Perſon, by 
Stat. 5. Ede. Words only, ſhall Quarrel, Chide, or 
6. c. 4. Braul, in any Church, or Church- 
yard, the Offender being a Lay-man, 
is to be ſuſpended by the whe þ 
Dier.10. Elix. ab ingreſſu Eccleſia ; and being a Clerk, 
Fil. 275. from the Miniſtration of has Office, 
ſo long as the Ordinary ſhall think 
meet, according to the Fault; this to 
be proved by two Witneſſes. And 
if any Perſon ſhall Smite, or N vio- 
jent Hands upon another in a Church 

or Church-Vard, he ſhall be deemed, 
ip/o face Excommunicate : Alſo if a- 
ny Perſon ſhall maliciouſly ſtrike 1 5 
ther 
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ther with any Weapon in a Church 

or Chnrch-Yard, or draw any Wea- 

pon .1n the Church or Church-yard, 

to the Intent to ſtrike another, and 

thereof be Convict by the Verdict of 
Twelve Men, his own Confeſſion, or 

Two Witneſſes, at Aſſizes, or Seiſi- 

ons, ſhall loſe one of his Ears, and if 

he hath no Ears, to be marked in 

the Cheek with an F, and 3% facto, 
excommnnicate. And what ſome- 

times anciently the Puniſhment was 5.1. Concil. 
for ſtriking in a Church or Church- 7%, 1. fol. 
yard, ſee the Laws of Howe! Dha. 429: 

But the greateſt Honour and Re- Sanctuaries. 
verence which anciently was given 
unto Churches, wos in the Matter 
or Privilege of Sanctuary, , wherein 
there having been divers Curioſities, I 
will beg the Pardon of a ſhort Digreſſi- 
on (if ſuch it be) briefly to make 
ſome Remarks upon this Privilege of 
Sanctuaries, the Original and Nature 
of them, both in the Heathen, Jewilh, 
and Chriſtian Kind; but more par- 
ticularly and ſpecially, how they ob- 
tained in this Ifland. 

When Hercules was Dead, his Ne- Servint in 
phews fearing a Revenge from thoſe *s: . 
whom he their Anceſtor had oppreſ- 
ſed when alive, and thereupon to ſe- 

M3 cure 
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cure themſelves, it was they that at 
Athens, firſt of all, as Servius delivers, 
began to build an Ahlum or Sanctua- 
ry, from which none that had fled 
to it, might be taken; and thence 
that Place was called Ahlum, ab 4 
privat. & ow, traho; though others 
take it ab 4 & 92/0 ſpolio; and to 
this Statius agrees, 


Thebaid. 1. Fama ct defefſos acie poſt buſta paterni 
Numinis, Herculeos ſedem fundaſſe Ne- 
pores, 

Sic ſacraſe loco commune animantibus 
 egris confugium. 


Alex. ab A-. Others ſay, that Cadmus, upon the 
wand” e. Building of Thebes, was the firſt that 
Ped. Virg. inſtituted this Privilege. But Polydore 
£16.3-cap-2+ Virgil, in his Book De Invent. rerum, 
aſſigns the Originals of Ahlums to 
Moſes, who lived before Hercules; 
but then theſe of Maſes were of a- 
nother Inſtitution, viz. for Manſlay- 


ers by chance, or miſadventure only, 


Jaſepb. Antig. as the Holy Scriptures, and the Jew- 


Jud. Lib. 4. 51h Antiquaries teſtifie. 

917. Liv. 14, In imitation of theſe, it Was long 

* after that Romulus conſtituted his Afy- 

oor of þ lum, in the Infancy of Rome, that by 
** the Privilege and immunity thereof, 


he 
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he might draw and encourage Mul- 
titudes to the Peopling his new Erect- 
ed State and City; as by Tit. Livius 
and other Roman Hiſtorians, Poets, 
and others, is at large related. Liuy 
expreſſing the ſame to be according 
to the Old Practice of the Founders 
of Cities. Strabo makes mention of 
another ſuch ſet up in the Iſland Ca- 
lauria, dedicated to Neptune; as He- 


rodotus one Conſecrated to Hercules 


at Canopus in Egypt; and that the 
ſame held its immunity even to his 
Days. In which Country of Egypt 
, alſo, by the relation of Strabo, was 
another Afylum of Oſiris; as in Syria 
of Apollo. The Temple of Diana at 


Epheſus, had alſo this Privilege, en- 2 54 


23. Cap. 20. 


larged by the great Alexander, but 
for good Reaſon, aboliſhed by Augu- 
ſtus Caeſar. | | 

Polydore Virgil tells us that all or 
moſt Chriſtian Countries have been 
furniſhed with Sanctuaries, but none 
ſo much as England ; but by the A- 
| buſes growing therein to the Reproach 
of Chriſtianity, correſponding rather 
with that of Romulus, for Criminals 
of all forts, than with that of Mz/es, 
tor chance-medly only: And now we 
will confine our Selves to our own 
M 4 Iſland, 


Strabo. Geo . 
Lib. 8. 15 
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Iſland, and for the better underſtanding 
of theſe, we muſt firſt know what a 
ROS. Sanctuary was, and that by Stamford 
Ciron.cep.28. is thus deſcribed, Sanctuarie eft un lieu 
privilege, par le Prince, ou Sove- aigne 
Governor, pur le ſaufgard du vie d Com- 
| me que eft Offendor, &c. That is, a San- 
3 3- ctuary is a Place pfivileged by the 
47>" Prince or Sovereign, for ſaving the 
Life of a Man who is an Offender ; 
and this is founded upon the Law of 
Mercy, and for the great Reverence, 
Honour, and Devotion, which the 
Prince hath to that Place to which 
he Grants ſuch a Privilege. And 
this in times paſt, was ſo great, that 
it was granted to divers Places, by 
Kings, as well for Treaſon commit- 
ted againſt themſelves, as for Mur- 
der, Felony, Rape, or other ſuch 
hemous Crimes, thereby, as exceed- 
ing the Conſtitution of Moſes, fo imi- 
tating that of Romulus and others, 
who Erected A/ylums, or Sanctuaries 
at Rome, (as is r ſaid) to which 
any Perſon flying ſhould be ſafe, not- 
withſtanding any Offence he had com- 
mitted. 
Now for the Antiquity of Sanctu- 
os SF apo aries in this Iſland, if we may be- 


cap. 16, 17. lieve Geffery of Monmouth, Dun valle 
| Mol- 
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Molmutius a Britiſh Prince, long be- Tren. 
fore the Romans entrance, amongſt 5, Cell 
his other Laws, Conſtituted the Pri- 956. 
vileges of Sanctuary, to the Tem- J. 
ples of the Deities of thoſe Times. I. L:4. 1. 
To give ſome Credit to which, the 
incomparably Learned Primate, ex- ae, t17:-. 4: 
emplifies ſome Paſſages out of the Pri. 
greater Chronicle of Thomas Rudburn, Feel. Jol 126. 
of the Church of Wincheſter, and a 

leſſer Chronicle of the ſame Church, 
teſtifying how King Lucius inveſted 

the Church by him built at Wrinche- 

ter, with the Privileges of Dunwallo 
Molmutius, and particularly with that 

of Sanctuary: And Matthew Weſt- 

miſter 18 expreſs, that King Lucius 

did endow Churches with that Pri- : 
vilege : and how theſe Sanctuary 

Places were guarded by the Canons 

of the Church, ſee at large in Sir 7:9. 4rchaie- 
Henry Spelman's Councils under the”: 78: 2 
Title Ahlum. And for the Privile- cc. 
ges and Immunities of thoſe of later 

Date mentioned by Pzlydore, and de- 

ſcribed by Stamford as before; they 

were generally ſo large, that if any 

Perſon had committed any Penal 

Crime, and flew to any of theſe San- 
ctuaries, he might not be thence ta- 


ken to be tryed by the Law. ET 
4 , 
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On. By the Deſcription aforeſaid, as al- 
1212-515» fo by all Authorities of our Books 
and Records, it appears, that the 


Keilwey dun. King only, and not the Pope, or a- 
8. Hen. 8. 


el. 190. ; "oh. 
this Privilege of Sandtuary: For the 


King of England only hath Authori- 
ty within his Domimons, to puniſh, 
or pardon Offenders. As further 
it is to be obſerved, that Sanctuary 
could not be claimed by Preſcription 
without Charter: Neither was that 
Privilege granted, or allowed for Debt, 
Account, Sc. or any the like Civil 
Ret. Parl. 2. Cauſes, but only in Favour and caſe 
Ric. 2. Of Life, as Treaſon, Felony, Cc. And 
when ſuch Privilege of Sanctuary was 
granted, generally it was to the 
Church of ſuch or ſuch a Place, in 
Honour and Reverence to the Church; 
and therefore it was all one to ſay 
of a Man, That he took the Church, 
or that he took Sanctuary. And 
amongſt the Laws of Howe! Dha, the 
9704. Concit, Arch-Prince of Wales, it is in the firſt 


T 5 fel. Place thus declared, Ecclſia Supremum 
408. 


refugium. 
Ssoꝛb's fury, Of theſe Privileged Places, or San- 
Lond, ctuaries in England, Famous were 


thoſe of Weſtminſter, St. Martinslegrand 


as alſo that of Beauheve, in New- Foreſt, 
re- 


ny other, - could, might, or did grant 


1 Fas „ _— — 
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remembred by Mr. Cambden, to be 

very Eminent and Sacred; and to 

which Place, Perkin Warbeck, that no- 

torious Counterfeit, flew, in the Time 

of King Hen. VII. and out of which, L4. Bacon 
though it ſo much concern'd the King's **; | . 
State, he would not draw him by 

force, but allur'd him upon Promiſe 

of Life. It 1s Storied of Fohn the 

Fifth Arch-Biſhop of York, better 1 ia vi- 
known by the Name of St. John of © 547 
Beverly, that when he grew aged, he 
relinquiſhed his See, and ended his 

Days in a Monaſtery, by him Found- An. D. 687. 
ed at Beverly; in Memory of whom, 

that Place was exceedingly reverenced 

by ſucceeding Kings ; and in Parti- 

cular, King Athe/tan granted unto it 

the Privileges of Sanctuary, with ma- 

ny other Immunities, and as ſome ſay, 

in theſe general Words, Als Free I 

make thee, as Heart may think, or Eye 

may ſee : In the Church of which 
Monaſtery there was a Chair of Stone 

placed with this Inſcription, 


Hæc ſedes lapidea dicitur, Freedſtool, Spiln. Gly. 


id e « in verb Fa- 


Pacis Cathedra, ad quam reus fugiends,” __ 
Perveniens omnimodam habet Securita- 
tem, 

In 
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In the Charter of King ill. I. to the 

Abby of Battel, upon its Foundation 

are theſe Words, E- Ht quis latro, vel 

homicida, vel aligquo crimine reus, timore 

mortts, fugiens ad hanc Ecclefiam perve- 

nerit, in nullo ledatur ſed liber omnino 

dimittatur. And for the Privileges of 

the Church of Durham, in Honour 

of St. Cuthbert, See the Book above- 

mention'd of the ancient Rites and 
Monuments of that Church. 

Fitzlert. Tit. The Abbot of Weſtminſter was forc'd 

_—_ produce his Charters of Sanctuary 

Privileges in open Court, which he 

An. 29. Fav. did; and ſome of them ran thus, 

. f. 34: Nod quiſquis fügitivus de quolibet loco, 

de quacunque cauſa, & cuſuſcunque con- 

 ditionis fuerit, fi ipſum Sanctum locum 

Weſjim. fugiens intraverit, membrorum 

ac vite impunitatem conſequatur : And 

ſome thus, Quod quicung; intraverit, 

pro quacung; cat 251i, munitione ſantte Ec- 

cleſiæ gaudeat, &c. And upon Conſi- 

deration of them all, it was reſolved 

by the Court, That thoſe Charters 

extended only to Felony ; and that 

ſuch Privileges ought to be claimed 

and enjoyed only by Charter from 

the King, and not from the Pope, or 

any other Perſon whatſoever; and 

that general Words only, as appeared 

in 
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in theſe Charters, extended not, or 
were not ſufficient to grant the Pri- 
vilege of SanQuaryefor Treaſon. 

That Privilege which I read to have % % le. 
been granted unto the Church of the Fr. Ble. 306. 
once eminent Monaſtery of Hagul- 
flad, is very remarkable : that is, 

There were Four Croſſes ſet up at 

a certain diſtance from the Church, 

in the four Ways leading thereunto : 

Now if any Malefactor flying for re- 

fuge to that Church, was taken or 
apprehended within the Crofles, the 

Party that took or laid hold on him 

there, did forfeit Two Hundredb ; if In Hundr:db 
he took him within the 'Town, then ns CO 
he forfeited Four Hundredb ; if with- 

in the Walls of the Church-yard, then 

Six Hundredb; if within the Church, 

then Twelve Hundredh ; if within the 

Door of the Quire, then Eighteen Hun- 

dredh; beſides Penance, as in Caſe 

of Sacrilege; but if he preſumed to 

take him out of the Stone Chair 

near the Altar called Fridſtol, or from 
amongſt the Holy Relicks behind the 

Altar, the Offence was not redeem- 

able with any Sum, but was then be- 

come, ne emendatione Botolos, and no- i. e. Borer. 
thing but the utmoſt Severity of the % %- 
offended Church was to be expected 


by 
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Lynw. Prev. by a dreadful Excommunication ; be- 

Fer. fil: 366. fides what the Secular Power would 
impoſe for the preſumptuous Miſde- 
meanor. 

1 Hen. 7. 23. In the Time of King Henry VII. 
Humphrey Stafford, was attaint of high 
Treaſon in Parhament, whereupon 
he took Sanctuary at Colebeſter; and 
thence getting out, and engaging in 
new Commotions, he was forced to 
take Sanctuary again at Culnam, Com. 
Oxon. out of which he was drawn 
by force, and ſent to the Tower, and 
from thence brought to the King's 
Bench; where he was demanded by 
the Court, what he could fay why 
Execution ſhould not be done upon 
him; to which he anſwered, that he 
was by force taken out of Sanctuary, 
and prayed that Council nught be al- 
lowed to plead for him, which was 
aſſigned him accordingly : and they 
pleaded the Charters of Kenulphus 
King of the Saxon Mercians, and of 
Edwin, another King, by which Cu/- 
nam was made a Privileged Sanctuar- 
ry Place; and prayed that the Priſo- 
ner might be reſtored to the ſaid San- 
ctuary: Upon full View, and Con- 
ſideration had of all which Charters, 
it was reſolved, and adjudged by the 

Court, 
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Court, That thoſe Charters, by rea- r . 

ſon of ſome Defects, were not ſuffi? 

cient to give Protection in caſe of 

Treaſon: And thereupon H. Stafford 14. Racer 

was remanded, and not long after %, %. 7- 

executed at Tyburn. FI 
By theſe Precedents it may appear 

how Sacred and Inviolable this San- 

ctuary Privilege was eſteemed ; and 

therefore 1t 1s repreſented as a moſt 

bold Act of King Henry II. to draw 

out many great Offenders to be try- N 7 Krichr- 

ed by Law, who had flown to , C6. 

Churches for refuge. And that was 

one point of Church Priviledge which 

Arch-Biſhop Becket ſo ſhckled againſt 

that King for, till he loſt his Life in 

the Quarrel. And ſo it hapned, that 

our zealous and forward Anceſtors, in 

this, as other Matters, not keeping 

a due Mean, in their Liberality and 

Indulgence unto the Church; but 

ſuffering their Zeal to ſpread and be 

puſhed on to prejudicial Actions, be- 

yond their firſt devout and innocent 

Intentions ; in continuance of Time, 

the Practice of theſe San&nuary Privi- 

leges became ſo inconvenient and 

miſchievous, by obſtructing all com- 

mon Juſtice againſt the worſt of Of- 

tenders; that at firſt ſome Statutes 


were 
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Stat. 26. Hen. 


Lal 
3 ® 


Stat. 32. Hen. 


8. cap. 12. 


4 4, Stat. 1. 
Ed. G. cap. 12. 


Stat. Fac. I. 
cp. 28. 
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were made to regulate and qualify 
theſe Privileges; as in the Time of 
King Henry VIII. a Statute was made 
to take away all Sanctuary for High 
Treaſon. Afterwards, in the ſame 
King's Time, it was Enacted, That 
all San#uaries and Places Privileged, 
ſhould be extinguiſhed and annulled, 
except Pariſh Churches and their 
Church-yards, Cathedral, Collegiate, 
and all Churches dedicated, and the 
Sanctuaries to them belonging ; and 
except Wells. Som. Weſtmmſter, Man- 
cheſter, Northampton, Norwich, York, 
Derby, and Lanceſton : That none of 
theſe Places ſhould give ProteCtion 
to Perſons that had committed Mur- 
der, Rape, Burglary, Robbery, Burn- 
ing of Houſes, or their Acceſſaries; 
he that took Sanctuary in Church or 
Church-yard, to remain there Forty 
Days, within which time the Coroner 
to repair to him, to take his Abjura- 
tion to any of the aforeſaid privilege 
Places that was not full of Twenty 
before, there to remain during Lite. 
But to make an end of all; at laſt, 
by a Statute made in the Time of 
King James I. it was Enacted, That 
no Sanctuary, or Privilege of Sanctu- 
ary, after that Statute, ſhould be ad- 
mitted 
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mitted or allowed in any Caſe; and 
then thoſe Privileges, and the Abju- 
ration upon them were totally extin- 


guiſhed ; and the Writ in the Re- 
giſter, De reſtitutione extracti ab Eccle- 


ia, is now become of no ule. 


And thus it proved in this Buſi- 
neſs of Sanctuaries, as in ſome other 
ancient Immunities of the Church, as 
it oftentimes doth in the.overflowing 
of Waters, whereby Rivers are fre- 
quently made to loſe their proper 
Channels; ſo, in Times paſt, Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Perſons endeavouring to ex- 
tend their Liberties beyond their due 
Bounds, either loſt or enjoyed not, 
that which of Right was their own ; 
Immunitas peperit Impunitatem, & filia 
devoravit Matrem, 
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Having thus Founded and Reared pare. 


our Churches, it may be thought 
time now to make our Entry to 
ſurvey their State and Furniture 
within: But firſt we will add a 
Word or two more touching the 


Founders, and that Relation which 


was afterwards . continued between 
them, and theſe pious and Noble 
Productions of theirs: And here we 


may conceive, that Churches being 


thus Built by devout and wealthy 
N Per- 
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I | Perſons, proportionable to the Circuit 
1 and quantity of their Families, Te- 
4 nants and Demeſnes whence the 
Maintenance and Dowry of them was 

to come; the Order and Eſtabliſh- 

ment of the ſame, was confirmed and 

ſettled by the Br/hop's Authority, who 

had incumbent on him the Care and 
Government of his whole Dioceſs; 

for 1t may be preſumed, that the 
Devotion of thoſe Founders dedicated 

ſuch Houſes to God himſelf, and his 
immediate Service, more out of true 

Piety, than any other regard; and 
oftentimes at the Motion of the Bi- 

ſhop, or at leaſt with his Conſent; and 
therewith reſigning up all their right, 

and renouncing all civil Uſe or Pro- 

erty in the ſaid Places; giving into 

the Hands of the Biſnop God's Re- 
preſentative or Deputy in this mat- 

ter, both the Fabric and the Dowry, 

as a free-will Offering, to be diſpo- 

ſed by his appointment. And ſeeing 

it was thus, as I have alſo before no- 

ted, that the Biſhop's Authority had 

fuch a main Stroke in the Building 

of Churches, it was provided by the 

Concil 3. To- Third Council of Toledo in Spain, 
let. cop. l. 5. That no Biſhop might Conſecrate 
any Church till ſufficient Mainte- 
Nance 
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nance (which St. Chryſe/tome calls the 7% 28 4 
Dowry of the Bride) was aſſigned 

to it. But then theſe ancient Foun- 

ders, and their Heirs, continued the 

Patrons of thoſe Churches, whereby 

was preſerved, not only a Memorial 

of their Benefaction, but alſo the 

Rights of Preſentation or Nomination 

of Prieſts or Clerks to thoſe Church- 

es reſerved to them and their Heirs 

for ever, and to thoſe that have pur- 

chaſed . of them. But whether this 

was by their own Proviſion, or by 

the Indulgence of the Biſhop or Or- 

dinary, 1s ſomewhat Controverted ; 

the Civilians generally ſay, that it . ad fa. 
was indulged to Laymen by the Bi- avg N 455 
ſhops, to preſent their Clerks to the 
Ordinary, upon, ſingular Favour and 

Policy, that thereby they might be 

invited and encouraged to the Build- 

ing of Churches: And they deſcribe C inverb, 
a Patron to be one, who had the Fron. 
Right of Preſentation or Nomination 
conceded to, him, in regard. he had 

given the Soil, Built the Church, or 
Endowed the ſame built, before 
Conſecration. All ſumm'd up in this 

old Verſe, | 


N 2 Pa- 
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Cook 1. Infiit. 
fol. 17. 


Lib. 4. 
Lib. 5. cap. 15 


Cap. 92. 
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Patronum faciunt Dos, Edificatio, 
Fundus. 


And ſuch a Patron is ſometime cal- 
led Advocatus, and his Patronage an 
Advowſon, thus deſcribed by Bra#on, 
Advocatus eft ad quem pertmet jus Ad- 
vocationts Ecclefie &c. By Fleta much 
to the ſame purpoſe. And Breton 
calls him an Avows, thus, Que Avows 
eft il, ag; le droit del advowſon daſcun 
Egliſe appent. And they are ſo cal- 
led, becauſe they do, or ought to de- 
fend the Church, and its State; it 
being but natural for every thing to 
defend and preſerve its own Products; 
theſe Churches being the Ifſue of 
their own, or their Anceſtors Piety 
and Devotion : - Hence alſo they are 
called Patroni, Patrons 2 Patrocinio, 
and therefore it is ſaid by one, Patro- 
nus tenetur protegere, & reparare Eccle- 


fiam, & de bono Sacerdote providere. 


i. e. A true Patron ought to protect 
his Church in all its concerns, to ſee 
it be well Repaired, and provided 
with a worthy Paſtour. 
Now if this be the true Character 
of a right Patron, Heu quam mutatus 
ab io? How may we reflect W 
the 
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the Patrons of this Age, who by their 
Simoniacal Contracts, and preying 
upon the Churches Revenue, invert 
the Et ymology, as Patronus, may be 
ſaid now 2 Patrocinio, in the ſame 
Senſe as Mons, d movendo. But from 
the Beginning it was not ſo: And if 
any one would know whence this 
Miſchief and Corruption took Rite, 
or was Propagated, the Complaints 
and Petitions of a Parliament held 
in the oth Year of King Edward III. 


13x 


Rot. Parl. 5o. 


will ſet forth and ſhew, that Lay- Edv. 3. 


Patrons took up this Practice from 
the Example and Imitation of the 
Popes of Rome, who whilſt they bore 
great ſway here, fold Church Liv- 
ings, and all things elſe for Money, 
as Men did Beaſts in the Market, 
to ſuch Chapmen as would give moſt 
for them. As Allies to theſe Simo- 
niſte, we read of another ſort of vile 
Perſons, commonly called, Choppe- 
Churches, to Repreſs the Abuſes where- 


of, Sir Hen. Spelmen exemplifies a Selm. Concil. 


long Letter or Epiſtle, with Inſtru- 
ctions, of Milliam Courtney Arch-Bi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, to Robert Biſhop 
of 3 and his Suffragans, for 
the Reſtraining and Puniſhing of that 
ſort of Prophane Sinners. But for 


1 Simony, 


Tom. 2. fol. 
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1 een Ju paucis Warts patere ſolet. 
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Simony, it is eſteemed the more O- 
dious, in that it is always accompa- 
nied with Perjury, for the Preſentee 
is Sworn to commit no Simony. A 
Crime which carries it's own Venge- 
ance along with it, by breeding a 
Canker in the Offenders Eſtate, and 
a Worm in his Conſcience. And 


thus it ſeems, there are other Gates 


to enter into the Femple, than that 


which is called Beautiful, which with 


the other Avenues, have not im- 
properly been thus ſpecified, 


 Ryatuor 'Ecclefias ports infratur in 
omnes, 


 Cajaris, & SLi Mons, Sanguinis at; 
D er. . | 14 8 


[ 19:Þ rima patet magnis, nummis patet 
© altera, Charrs © 


Four Doors into all Churches En- 
trance make, 

For Cœſars's, Simon's, Good Friends 
and God's ſake, 
Great Men the Firſt, Money the 
next will ſhew, 


Kindred: the Third, the laſt is known 
to few. 


CHAP. 
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. 


An Inventory or Catalogue of the An- 
cient Church- Furniture and Utenſils, 


viz. Books, Garments, Veſts, Copes, 


Lamps, Veſſels, with ſeveral other 
Particulars. By which account a 
Diſcovery is made of what was laid 
afide at the Reformation, and what 
Retain'd ſince. 
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HE Doors of our Churches be- CH Fur- 


niture and 


ing thus opened, let us now vie. 


make our Entry, and take a brief 
Survey and Account of all their Anci- 
ent Furniture, and Utenſils, Ornamen- 
tal, Uſeful, and Neceſſary, whereby we 
may know, Which of them at the Re- 
formation were thought fit to be laid 
aſide, and which retained. And as 
to this Matter, we will begin with 


one of the Provincial Conſtitutions of 


Robert Winchelſey Arch-Biſhop of Can- 


terbury in the Reign of King Edward 


the Firſt; N Parocbiani Hcelgſiarum 


fingularum noſtre Cantuarienſis Provin- 


cie, &c. By which reciting his intent 
N 4 and 
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Linde. 179 and deſign to prevent all Differences 
fel. 159, for the Future, between Rectors and 

Pariſhioners, in that Matter, he doth 
Ordain and Appoint, that thencefor- 
ward the Things and. Particulars af- 
ter ſpecified, ſhould be provided at 
the Charge of the Pariſhioners, viz. 
Legenda, A Book containing the Leſ- 
ſons to be read at the Morning Ser- 
vice. Another Book there was alſo 
ſo called, contaming the Lives of 
Saints. 
Antiphonarium, A Book containing 
Invitatories, Hymns, Reſponſories, 
Verſes, Collects, Fe. to be ſaid or 
ſung by Prieſt and People, alter- 
nately, or by turns. 
Gradale or Graduale, A Book con- 
taining ſeveral Offices, as that of the 
Sprinkling of . The pro- 
ceeds of the Maſs! The Holy Offi- 
ces Kyriz, &c. Gloria in Excelfis, Gra- 
dalia, Hallelujah, the Symbols to be 
ſung at the Offertory and Maſs. 
Pjalterium, The Book of Pſalms. 
Of what Eſteem this was, above o- 
ther parts of the Holy Seripcares, may 
in Part appear by the Elogium of Ri- 
mach. Haus: chard Hanipole in his Preface to this 
pole in Pro- Book, viz. Cantilena Hſalmorum Dae- 
log. Fjalterii. mones fugat, &c. The Singing of the 
Pialms 
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Pſalms drives away the. Devils, calls 
the Angels to our Help, takes away 
Sin, delighteth God, brings on Perfe- 
ction, reheveth all Adverſity, quiets 
the Mind, compoſeth Peace between 
the Soul and Body, and ſtirs up a 
longing for Heavenly Things, with 
a Contempt of Earthly, 
Troperiam,/ or Troparium, The Ser- 
vice in which the People anſwer the 
Prieſt, called alſo ſometimes, Liber Se- 
quentiarum. 
Ordinale, A Book of Rules and Or- 
ders, to direct the right Manner of 
Saying, and performing holy Ser- 
vice. ges bas 11 a 
The moſt Famous of this Sort was 
that of Sarum, of which Ranulph in his 
Polychronicon thus writes: D{mund- P-4chron. 
dus Biſhop of Salesbery made“ %. 
the ordynall of the Servyce of ho- 
iy Chyrche, and named it the Con- 
ſuitudynarie : Now well nygh- all Pon: 
E Englonde, Wales, and Jrlonde-y- 
: ſen that Owynall'; And | thence 
£ came that uſual ſaying,” Secundum u- 
im Sarum, that Ordinal being uſed 
by almoſt all other Churches here. 
Milo, A Book containing all 
: Things belonging to the Service of 
1 the Maſs. 
Y Manuale, 
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$ nod. ſub 
Ca rel. 1. 


A. D. 742. 
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Manuale, A Book always at hand, 
containing all Things belonging to 
the Sacraments, and Sacramentals, 
the Hallowing of Holy-Water, and 
all other Things to be hallowed ; and 
the ordering of Proceſſions. 

Calix, The Chalice, or holy Cup. 
Of theſe in the Council of Calcuth, I 
find this Canon. Vetuimus etiam ne de 
cornu bovis calix aut patina fieret. And 
in a Council here held at Wincheſter, 
A. D. 1076. Ut? Calves non ſint cere:, 
vel lignei that is, it was not to be 
made of any Subſtance that was po- 
rous, that might drain or ſuck up 
the Wine. And of this, they uſually 
had the Calix Major, and Calix Mi- 
nor. 

Veſtimentum principale, The chief 
Garment for the Prieſt, to be worn 
on Feſtivals only, cum, 

Caſula, The Caſule, or Caſuble, 
Qua inſtar parve caſe totum bominem 
tegit; a Garment almoſt totally co- 
vering the Prieſt at Maſs ; and hence 
probably according to ſome, came 


| the Caſſock. 


In the Ancient Synods and Coun- 
cils, it was Ordained and Provided, 
that the Prieſts, eſpecially when ofli- 
ciating, ſhould be Habitedq different 

| from 
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Epi. Boni uc. 
from the Laity, as a peculiar Badge of % T 


their. Function and Office. av 

Dalmatica, A white long Garment A. Cant. 
for the Prieſt or Deacon, ſo call'd be- 
cauſe firſt made in Dalmatia, or firſt 
uſed by the Prieſts there. This was 
alſo a Garment much eſteemed and 
uſed at the Coronation of Kings, 
with that which next follows, as ap- 

ears by the Inventory of the Royal 
Wafdrebe. and that of Walſingbam up- 
on the Coronation of King Richard 
II. Anno Dom. 1377. Expleto Hymno 
erectus eſt Rex ab Archiep. & indutus eſt 
primo Tunica Sti Edwardi, & 55 22 
dem Dalmatica. 

Tunica, A Garment for the Deacon 
aſſiſting at Maſs. 

Capa cum appendiciis, The largeſt 
Garment for the Prieft, with its Tires, 
white Girdle, Sleeves, and other Ac- 
coutrements. And this ſo called, Dria 
totum hominem capit : vel d C Toperten- 
do: Whence alſo the Cope. 

 Frontale ad magnum Altare. The fore- 
covering for the High-Altar. Anſwe- 
rable to which, on the other ſide, 
they had the Dor/ale vel Doffale, cum gin, Dasein. 

Trellis tribus, Three Towels for ſe- fel. 62. 
Fer al purpoſes. 


5 uperpel- 
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* Superpellicia tria, Three Surplices, 
Kk viz. for the Prieſt, Deacon, and Sub- 
Deacon. 
Rochetum, A Rochet, which differs 

from a Surplice, in that it is without 

Sleeves, and not ſo troubleſome at. 

Bapti ſm, and other Services. 

Crux Proceſſionalis. The Croſs to 

be carried about, and up, at Proceſ- 

ſions. 
Thuribulum, A Cenſer for ſweet In- 

cenſe, called alſo Thuricrematum, and 
Thymiaterium. 
Orarium, A Stole, to be worn at 

all Times by the Prieſt ; The My- 

ſtery of it Lindwood thus interprets ; 

7435. 2. 7. Orarium, eft Stola, qua Sacerdos in omni 
26. Obſequio Divino uti debet, & ſuo collo 
imponitur ut fignificet ſe jugum Domini 
fuſcepiſe. It went about the Neck of 

him that officiated, to ſignifie that he 

had taken upon him the Lord's Yoke. 
Lucerne, Lamps, and Lights : Some 

of theſe to burn at the Altar; and 

ſome to be carried with a little Bell, 

before the Hoſt, when the Prieſt went 

with it unto. a Sick Perſon ; and this 

to be carried by ſome Officer beſore 

i the Prieſt, if any ſuch was at Hand ; 
ik if not, the Prieft to hang them both 
on his Arm, if he went on Foot ; but 


if 
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if on Horſeback, then to hang them a- 
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bout the Horſe's Neck; & in hoc non Ui Supra. , 


ſunt reprebendendi, (ſays Lindwood ') quia 


neceſſitas non habet legem. And then, 


Tintinabulum, ad deferendum coram 


Corpore Chriſti in vifitatione infirmorum, 
A little Bell for the purpoſe before- 
mentioned; and one to be rung at 
the Altar, at the Elevation of the Hoſt. 
And this was alſo called Squi//a, of 


which we read in Durandus thus, In Rt Divin. 


elevatione pulſatur Squilla ; mula etiam 
capellam Dom : Pape bajulans, Squillam 


fert ob reverentiam religuarum quas por 


tat; That People might give due Re- 
verence to the Hoſt and Relicks, be- 
fore which, this little Bell called Spuil- 
la, was rung. + 

Pyxis pro corpore Chriſt, The Pix, 
or Box to put the Hoſt in. This was 
frequently made of Silver in Faſhion 


Lib. 300 cap. 


of a Dove, as Durantus deſcribes it; Ret. Feel. Lib. 


called alſo Arca. . 33 
Velum honeſtum, The V eil of Inno. 
cence. 
Juadrageſimale, The Leat "OR 
Vexilla pro Rogationibus, Enſign, or 
Banners to be carried up at ene 
on Times. | 


Cam- 


1. cap. 16. 
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Ama. Hamu- 


la. 
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Campane cum chordrs, Bells with 

Strings or Ropes. Of theſe more a- 
non. 
Candelabrum pro cereo Paſchal, A prin- 
cipal Candleſtick for the Eaſter Wax- 
light. This was alſo called Cergfera- 
rium. 

Feretrum pro defunttis, A Bier for 
the Dead; à ferends. | 

Vas pro Aqua Benedicta, A Veſſel for 
Holy Water : This was to be made 
of Metal or Marble, and not of any 
Subſtance that was porous, that might 
fack up the Holy Water; and this 
to be fixed in the Church. But for 
the Carrying the Holy Water abroad, 
for ſeveral purpoſes, as it was thought 
Sovereign and Effectual, there was a 
proper convenient Veſlel, which was 
called, Amula, Sic dict. qu; Amola, ab 
amoliendis periculis. | 

Imagines in Ecclefia, Pictures and 
Images of Saints and Angels, the 
Books of the Laity. Of theſe alſo 
more anon. 

Imago principalis, The principal I- 
mage, or the Image or Picture of that 
Saint to whoſe Memory the Church 


was dedicated. 


Touch- 
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Touching theſe Images of Chriſt, Portificale 


man. 


the Apoſtles, Evangehſts, Patriarchs, n,.and.Rat. 
Martyrs, Saints, Doctors, Virgins, Hea- Lib. 1. cap. 3. 


ven, Hell, the Reſurrefion, Purgatory, 


Steph. Du- 
rant. de Rit. 


&c. there was great Variety and Cu- Ecel:/. Lib. 1. 
rioſity as to their Poſition, Habits, and © 5. 


Ornaments; and the Roman Ritua- 
liſts have taken much Pains to diſco- 
ver and unfold the Myſteries, and S1g- 
nifications of all; to which the Cu- 
rioſity of the Reader is referr'd. 

Fons cum ſecura, A Font with a 
Cover and Lock. This is alſo cal- 
led Baptifterium. But of the Font we 
ſhall preſently enlarge more. 

Oſculatorium, vis. Pacis ad Miſſam, 
The Pax for the holy Kiſs. In the 
Primitive Times, in the Eaſtern Coun- 
tries, a Ceremony was uſed by the 
Chriſtians after Divine Service ended, 


I Cor. I6. 20. 


to kiſs one another, as a Token of Of Pa. 
mutual Amity and Peace; to con- . 


tinue and perform which Cuſtom 
with more Convenience, and Decen- 
cy, in after Times this Invention was 
deviſed, vis. A piece of Wood or 
Metal, with the Picture of Chriſt on 
it, was ſolemnly tendered to all the 
People preſent -to kiſs: This was 


called Oſculatorium, or the Pax, to ſig- 


nifie the Peace, Unity and Amity of 
all 
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all the Faithful, who in that man- 
ner, by the Medium of the Pax, kiſſed 
one another. 
Mart. Pars Matt. Paris tells us, that during the 
in Hen. 2. great Difference between King Hen- 
fe. 117- ry II. and his turbulent Arch-Biſhop 
Thomas Becket, Rex ofculum Pacis dare 
Archiepiſcopo negavit. And another 
Hellingſhed Author relates it, That the King re- 
in An. 1170. fus'd to kiſs the Pax with the Arch- 
Biſhop at Maſs; an Evidence of a 
maſt unchriſtian Feud between them. 

All which Particulars, by the ſaid 
Conſtitution, were appointed to be 
provided at the Charge of the Pa- 
-riſh ; beſides, as it there follows, 
The Fencing of the Church-Yard ; 
the Repairs of the Body of the Church 
both within and without; and the 
Repairs of the Images, Veſtments, 
Glaſs Windows, Seats, Doors, Books, 
Se. 

But, beſides theſe, ſeveral other 
Things were appointed and uſed in 
Churches, as 

Capes of ſeveral Sorts, ſome of Cloth 
of Gold, Tiſſue, Sc. Theſe were a 
ſort of Garments uſed by the Prieſts 
at Maſs, and the ſame in kind with 

the Capa beforementioned, and many 
of them were exceeding Rich and 
coſtly, 
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coſtly, being of Needle-work, wrought 

with threads of Gold, Opere Phrygioni- 

4, and thence ſometimes called, Au- 

rifrifia, and Aurifrigia; of which, 

Matt. Paris tells us this very memora- Mz. Faris. 
ble Story or Pailage, That once the . 46, 
Pope viewing, amongſt ſome Church 
Ornaments of the Engliſb, ſome curi- 

ous Aurifriſian Copes, he aſked where 

they were mad2, and being told in 
England, Truely, ſaith he, England is 3 wi 
our Garden of * Pleaſure and Delight r arum ft An- 
Truly it bath inexhauftible Treaſures, 8: ere pa- 
and r. much 1s, much may be taken. Aus 2 4 
And being mightily taken with them, i nulla a- 


he ſent his Bulls to all the Abbots of F 
the Ciſtercian Order in England, com- point ex- 
manding them to gather up all the beſt “? 
Aurifriſian Copes they could meet 
with; and fend them to him, for the 
better Adorning of his Quire; which 
was done accordingly, and tranſmit- 
ted by the Merchants of Landon; 
but to the great Reproach of the Pope 
oy his Avarice, in thus baſely covet- 
g the Goods of others. 

1 A ſort of Garments for the 
Pr leſts. | 

Cenſers, To per fume the Church. 
See 1 uribulum before. 


„ Ts mpnare, 


1 

1 '*, 

| : i | 

4 G . 
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Vnpnare, A Book of Hymns; with 

Books of Conjurations, and of Church 

Legends, venitare, Collectare, &c. | 

Chryſmatories, Veſſels in which the 

Conſecrated Oil, and Chriſm, uſed in 

geln. Cor. Baptiſm, Confirmation, and extream 

Torr. 2. fd, Unction was put and preſerved; and 

2 e, theſe were always to be kept under 

fol. 133. Lock and Key, according to an an- 
_ cient Conſtitution. 

Fid, Git. Aubes, or Albes, A fort of white 

Tar. Lib. ig. Garments and proper Head-cloaths 

cap. 21. for the Prieſt when he officiated, 46 

alba colore. | 

And indeed, the Ancients appoint- 

ed many of the Prieſts Garments ta 

be White, wherein, as they thought, 

were couched ſeveral Myſteries 3 

thoſe White Garments ſignifying and 

repreſenting the Purity of their Do- 

ctrine, and *. of their Con- 

verſation; as alſo of the Glory of 

our Lord's Reſurrection, the Angels 

appearing in White at the Declara- 

tion thereof; with divers others the 

like Myſteries, about which the Ro- 

man Ritualiſis are not ſparing. | 

Corporal, or Corporas, Cloaths to 

lay under and over the Conſecrated 

Hoſt. This generally of Fine Clean 

and pure Linen, becauſe the Body of 


c 
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Chriſt after his Crucifixion was wrapt 
in ſuch; and therefore ſometimes 
called Dominicale. 
Robes and Garments for the Ima- 
ges to be dreſſed withal; and in theſe 
great Coſt and Curioſity was often 
ſeen. 
1 elum Quadrageſimale, The Lent 
ell. 
Velum Nuptiale, The Wedding Veil. 
Palla Mor tuorum, A Shrowd or Co- 
vering for the Dead. And 
Palla Altaris, A Covering for the 
Altar. a 
Flabella, Flie- Flaps, made common- M:/careria. 
ly of Peacocks Feathers, to drive a- 
way Flies and little Animals from 
the Holy Cup, &c. In Imitation of 
the Patriarch Abraham, who drove a- 
way the Birds from his Sacrifice. 
Patins, Diſhes, Plates, or Char- 
gers, made of Gold, or Silver, uſed 
at the Diſtribution of the Hoſt: And 
theſe were called Patins or Patens, 2 
Patendo. 
Phylatteria, Veſſels and Boxes made Con/erwateria 


of Gold, Silver, Ivory, or Chryſtal, {*#«", 
to keep the Relicks and Aſhes of : 


Saints and Martyrs. Baſins, Cruets, 


Tc. | 
O 2 Ci/te 
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Ciſtæ ad libros, & weſtimenta, Cheſts 
for Books, Veſts, and Relicks, Sc. 
Onuph. de Pugillares, five Canaliculi, Short Reeds 
„ Pipes of Gold or Silver, through 
Which anciently, they ſucked the Blood 
of Chrift in the Communion, out of 
the Cup; but now only uſed by 
the Pope, as Onuphrins ſays. 
B-l:th. de bi- Offertorium, A Veſſel, or piece of 
=, d. Silk, or Linen to receive the Offer- 
> ings in; | whence that part of Service 
was called the Offertory, which was 
ſaid at the Time when the Offerings 
were made; as alſo the Place at 
which they were made was ſo cal- 
led. 

Ambo & Habe us, The pulpit; cal- 
led Ambo, er ab Ambiendo, for 
often the Pulpit was contriv'd with 
Steps two Ways, one to aſcend up 
to it Eaſtwards, and the other to 
come down by, Weſtwards ; or from 
the Greek "AvBov, aſcenſus 2 T 7 dp Balvers, 
For the Reading Deſk, I conceive it 
brought 1 in at the Reformation. 


CHAP; 
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07 Clocks, their Antiquity and Uſe. 
Of the Holy-Rood, what it was, and 
where placed. Of Relicks, their va- 
riety and Counterfeits. Of Organs, 
their Original, and when introduc d 
into our Churches. Of the Holy 
Table and Altar, their Differences, 
Pofation, and Uſes. Of the Font, 
its Original, and Pofittm; and 
when, and how brought into the 
Charch. 


FH Wen Glaggæ, Clocks to mea- 
ſure out and diſtinguiſh the Clocks. 

Time; as Rabanus to his Simeon, 

Mitto Ty unam Gloggam & unum fin- Epif. Rabax, 
tinabulum, from which Gl/ogga comes «« 91cm. 
our Clock, and the Germans Gloggen. 

Or it may be, Ghgga comes from 
Gloggen. Pancirollus, and Polyd. in- 


gil both ſay, that thoſe Clocks which 


we now have, are of a new Inven- 
tion, unknown to the Ancients ; but 
neither of them can diſcover the firſt 
Inventors; from the Recency or No- 

0 3 veity 


198 


2 ſepſydrc. 
Cle pJammi- 
dia. 


- Gellarm. de 


feript. Eccleſ. 
in An. 835. 
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velty whereof, Dr. Brown, in his vul- 
gar Errors, takes Exception at the 
Picture of St. Hierom, who 1s uſu- 
ally deſeribed at his Study, with a 
Clock hanging by him, concerving it 
an Error in the Painters, when as 
there was no ſuch thing in that Fa- 
ther's Days, who flouriſhed about 
the Year 400. Indeed, tho' it is cer- 
tain that the Ancients long before, 
had ſeveral Ways and Devices, to 
diſtinguiſn and meaſure out the Time, 
as their Hour-Glaſſes, ſome with Water, 
and ſome with Sand in them; and their 
Shadodo-Diali: both Mural and Horizon- 
tal: yet they never reached the In- 
genuity of our ſtriking Clocks, in that 
perfection which they now are. But 
when we conſider that the firſt In- 
ventors of theſe cannot be known: 
that nothing excellent is invented and 
pefected at once; that Time hath a 
great, if not the chief Influence in ri- 
pening ſuch Productions; and when 
we Remember that Rabanus Maurus 
ſent a Clock and a Bell to his Friend, 
which muſt be about the Year 840. 
according to the Chronology of the 
Magdeburgenſes, and Bellarmine, which 
all muſt acknowledge to have been 
long before Yeſterday, the Invention 

may 
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may not be ſo new as ſome have I- 
magined ; and the conceived Pro- 
lepfis of the Painters Fancy, in ſome 
meaſure excuſed. 


The Holy -Rood, and the Rood-Loft, Holy- Rod 
were alſo ſet up in Churches. The 74 K. 


Rood was an Image of Chriſt upon 
the Croſs, made generally of Wood, 
and placed on a Loft made for that 
purpoſe, juſt over the paſſage out of 
the Church into the Chancel : Out 
of this Myſtery, they ſay, that the 
Church repreſents the Church Mili- 
tant, and the Chancel the Church 
Triumphant : And thoſe which will 
paſs out of the Former into the Lat- 
ter, muſt go under the Rood- Loft, 
that 1s, they muſt go under the Croſs 
and ſuffer Affliction. This Rood 
was not compleat without the Ima- 
ges of the Virgin Mary, and St. John, 
one of them ſtanding on the one fide, 
and the other, on the other ſide of 
the Image of Chriſt; in Alluſion to 
that of St. John in the Goſpel, Jeſus 


(on the Crols) /aw bis Mother, and the u, 19, 26. 


Diſciple . landing by whom he loved. 
Theſe Images were alſo ſometimes 
placed without, over the Entrance in- 
to the Church ; but the places now, 
wherever they ſtood before, are poſ- 

O 4 {e{s'd 


Lamb. Pe- 
ramb. in 
DPoxley, 
Exaltatio 


Crucs, Sept. 


14. 


Ne. ticks . 


1 
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feſs'd and fill'd up generally with the 
King's Arms. Theſe Holy Roods 
were of great Eſteem, and many Mi- 
racles pretended to have been done 
at, and by them ; one of the moſt 
Famous whereof, was that of Boxley 
in Kent, of which ſee Mr. Lambard's 
Deſcription. The Feſtival of the Ex- 
altation of the Cr, was, and till 
this Time is known by the Name of 
Holy-Rood-Day; in the Saxon Lan- 
guage, the Word Rode or Rood, ſig- 
nifying a Croſs: And as it was an 
uſual Oath to ſwear by the Maſs, ſo 
alſo by the Ro2d, as a very ſacred 
Thing. 

Beſides theſe things of ordinary uſe 
in Churches, by us already remem- 
bred, many Churches boaſted of their 
Cuſtody of ſome precious Relicks of 
Saints, Martyrs, and Holy Men de- 
parted ; which according to the E- 
minence of thoſe Saints to whom 
they once belonged, and the Multi- 
tude and Quality of the Cures, or Mi- 
racles wrought by them, or fo re- 
ported, acquired a proportionable Re- 
verence for thoſe Churches where 
thoſe Relicks were kept ; but theſe 
being of the ſame Farrago with thoſe 
treaſur'd up in Abbys and Cathedrals, 
4 ſuch 
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fuch as would be ſatisfied about their 
Numbers and Natures, may find ſe- 
veral Inventories of them in the late 
Monaſticon Anglicanum, and particu- 
larly, as a Taſt for all, in the Abby 
of Glaftenbury there; In Mr. Dug- 
dake's Hiſtory of St. Paul's Cathedral; 
and the late Book of the Ancient 
Rites, and Monuments of the Church 
of Durham. At the Reformation, a £4: Herb. 
Multitude of Cheats and Counter- 2 = 1 
feits were diſcovered in this matter 
of Relicks; as the Blood of Christ 
ſhewed at Hales in Ghouceſter-ſhire, 
proved to be the Blood of a Duck, 
renewed weekly by the Prieſts, to 
their no ſmall Gain : Our Lady's Gir- 
dle, ſhewed in eleven ſeveral Places, Chemnir. Re- 
and her Milk in Eight. Three Heads 9% Pore | 
of St. Urſula. The Teeth of St. 4- 
pollonia, Remedies for the Tooth- ach, 
which being gathered together, pro- 
ved enough to fill a Buſhel ; with in- 
finite more of the like ſtuff. The 
Experience of which frequent and 
notorious Deluſion of Relicks, occa- 
ſioned a cautious Proviſion in the 
Council of Trent, that no Relicks 5% :; 
ſhould be admitted or eſteemed, but 
ſuch as were firſt approved by the 

Biſhop. 
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Steph. Durant. 1 
de Nit. Eccl. B ſhop 


Lib. 1 Cap. 25 . 


Syned. Exon. 
in Spel.Con- 
cil. cap. 48. 
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And the Lateran Council 
Decreed, that no Rehcks ſhould be 
worſhipped, but ſuch as were ſtamp'd 
with the Pope's Authority; which 
Decree was here applauded and con- 
firmed in a Synod held at Exeter, by 
Peter Wroil Biſhop, in the Year 1287. 
with further proviſion to prevent 
Counterfeits : As alſo in another Sy- 
nod held at Wincheſter, A. D. 1308. 
But all this Caution and Proviſion 
could not prevent the Deluſions at 
all Times after practiſed, in this Mat- 
ter of Relicks, which having already 
been ſufficiently detected by others, 
we ſo leave them, and proceed to 
take notice of 


Provin. vet. Relicks of another Nature, which 
* Eait. were kept in all, or moſt Churches: 


And theſe according to an ancient 
Conſtitution, viz. That all Utenſils, 
Inſtruments, Veſſels, Garments, Cc. 
which were once Hallowed for the 
immediate Uſe and Service of the 
Church, and by Time or Wearing 
decayed, were not to be converted to 
any ſecular Uſe, but ſhould there be 
"reſerved as Relicks; or elſe burnt 
in the Preſence of the Arch- Deacon, to 
prevent all profane Uſage of them. 
And in another Conſtitution, at a 
Coun- 
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Couneil held at Oxford, by Stephen g,,1n. Coun- 

Langton, Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, in cl. Tom. 2. 

the Year, 1222. it was ordained, that 55: 

the Arch-Deacon ſhould have, and keep 

by him, Regiſtred in a Book, all the 

Garments, Books, Ornaments, and U- 

tenſils belonging to every Church un- 

der his Cure. I | 
Organs, in Cathedrals, Abbies, and Organ,. 

ſome Pariſh Churches, preſent them- 

ſelves next to our Obſervation. That 

great Searcher after the Inventors of 

Things, Polydor Virgil, confeſſeth he De Inver. 

cannot make diſcovery who was the wh * 15. 

firſt Inventor or Maker of the Organ; 3. cg. 18. 

but of this, and ſome other ingeni- 

ous Contrivances and Productions he 

bewails the Obſcurity of the Authors. „ % . , 

As Steph. Durantus alſo leaves it alto- g. 4 Jo 
gether in uncertainty. Our renown- 

ed Antiquary Sir Hen. Spelman, con- 

ceives there were Organs in England 

in the Time of King Edgar, about the 6% in «rb: 
Year 958. and that from this Paſ- * 

ſage in the old Book of Ramſey. In 

ipſius inclyti Regis Edgari obitu, tota An- 

glia turbata, verſa eſt in luctum, cbo- 

rus Monachorum, & Organa eorum ; 

but from the ſame Reaſon it may be 

inferr'd that there were ſuch Organs 

in the Time of Fob, from that com- 


plaint 
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plaint of his, to which it may be pre- 
ſumed this touching King Edgar al- 
luded, Proinde ad luctum reducta eff 
Cithara mea & Organum meum ad vo- 
Jeb zo. 31. cem flentiu m. My Harp alſo is turned 
to Mourning, and my Organ into the 
Voice of them that Weep. Nay will not 
ſome ſay, that the Organ was one of 
the firſt invented muſical Inſtruments 
in the World, when it is Recorded 
Gen. 4. 21, in Holy Writ, That Jubal the Son of 
Lamech was the Father of all ſuch, as 
v Pets handle the Harp and Organ. St. Augu- 
colts fin, who flouriſhed about the Year 
420. makes mention of Organs Bel- 
lows. And I leave it to any that 
will think 1t worth the Pains to make 
Organo modu- Diſcovery - what that Organ was 
which the Emperour Heliogabalus 
dt, ee ſometimes uſed in his mad Pranks, 
aas Lampridius mentions in his Life: 
8 or that of the Emperour Alexander 
wit. Lanprid. Severus, by the Relation of the ſame 
in Alex. Sover., Hiſtorian. | 
Lad. Orig. Lil. But to cure all, Ifdore tells us, and 
3: #7: ** I think we may give him Credit, that 
Organum 18 a general Name for an 
Muſical Inſtrument; but for that 
which we now have, to which time 
hath appropriated the Name, Organ, 
it is without Doubt an Eaſtern Inven- 
tion; 
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tion; and the firſt of that fort, which 


was ſeen amongſt us here 


in the 


Weſt, was one ſent by the Greek Em- 
Inter multa 
perour Conſiantine Copronymus, to Pe- 


pin King of France, about 


alin Dona 


the Year Mifum Or- 


tac as Marianus Scotus tells; and from / Met 


im Barontius : Remembred 
our PFhorentius Migornienſis: 
uſe then was only for the 


cum, nunquam 
alſo by antea / iſe 
But its 2 Vi- 
Annal. 
D elight*,, x" 7 Sh Chr. 


and Ornament of the Court ; for 766. 


Thomas Aquinas ſays, that 


Organs 


were not uſed in the Church in his 
Time, nor any other Muſical Inſtru- 
ments, leaſt the CHriſtians in that mat- 


ter ſhould ſeem to Judaixe, 
lived about the Year 1250. 


and he 
But it WV fy 8 


was not long after that they were 


brought into the Church, 


and this 


Inſtrument, with the Singing of ſome 
part of Divine Service in the Church, 


went Hand in Hand, as it 


Were, to 


the Improvement of both: But ſome 


of the Roman Ritualiſts 


think that 


Organs were uſed in Churches long 


before the Time of Aquinas; 


and in- 


deed Platina in the Life of Vitalianus 


Pope, ſays, He was the firſt 
dered Singing in the Church, 


who or- 


A, dhibir 


tis ad C onſonantiam (ut quidam volunt) 
| Organis, i, e. In ent, * ſome will 
4 Mt have 
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himſelf was an Eye and Ear Witneſs 
of the ſame; ſo that Men would 
think they heard Boys 
ſtinctly ſing their 
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have it) with the Organ: And that 
was about the Year 666. 

So that we are left to our liberty 
of Conjecture, as to the Time and 
Author of the Invention of this no- 
ble Inſtrument; with the certainty, 
that this, the Choc“, and many other 
ſuch Artificial and Ingenious Com- 
poſures, have by Degrees, and fre- 
quent acceſſions of Art and Indu- 
ſtry, attained to that Perfection where- 
in we now uic them. Leander Alber. 
ti, in his Deſcription of JTraly, gives 


an account of a new pair o Organs 


that would ſound either Drum or 
Trumpet, or a full Quire of Men, 
as the Orgamift pleaſed; and that he 


and. Men di- 
: in Conſort. 
The ſame Leander ſaw a pair of Or- 
gans at Venice, ate of Glaſs, and 
which -made an able harmoni- 
ous Sound; which is alſo mention d 


by Mr. Morifon | in his Travels. 


Gaudentius Merula gives the Ac- 


count of an Organ, in the Church of 
St. Ambroſe | in Milan, the Pipes being 


of different Materials, ſome of Wood, 


ſome of Braſs, and ſome of white- 


Lead 3 


1 . GFW r * * w * - ” 
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Lead; which when play'd n, 
they did all expreſs che Sound of 
Cornets, Flutes, and Trumpets, wih 
admirable Variety, and tuneable Con- 
cords. 


The Holy Table and the Altar % 7.4. 
muſt not be omitted without due re- Aliar. 


gard, with one of which all our 
Churches were, and are ſtill furniſh- 
ed, as being neceſſary for the due 
Celebration of the great Myſtery of 
the Sacrament of the Body and Blood 
of Chrift. This in the Primitive, 
and in the late Reforming Times, 
was and 1s a Table made and fram'd 
of Wood; 'whereat Chriſtians are to 
Eat and Drink, as beſt ſuiting to the 
true Notion of the Lord's-Supper.. In 
the middle corrupted Times it was 
generally made of Stone, as more cor- 
reſponding. with the Import of an 
Altar, whereon the Sacrifice of — 
Maſs was, and is ſtill offered u 
the Roman Church. Now as — 
has been great Difference in the 
Church about the Thing, ſo no leſs 
heats have there been about the very 
Name: Thoſe that are altogether 
for Tables, will not by any means, 
endure them to be called Altars, as 
reſolving to avoid the very — 
0 
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of the Sacrifice of the Maſs : As thoſe 
who are wholly for Altars, will not 
vouchſate them the Name of Ta- 
bles, as being inconſiſtent with their 
real Sacrifices, as they eſteem them, 
offered up upon the ſame. And yet 
in Sobriety, why may not a Prote- 


/tant, properly enough call it an Al- 


tar too, and that, not only in regard 
of the Sacrifices of Thankſgiving and 
Praiſes there offered up to God ; but 
alſo in regard of the Celebration of 
the Commemoration of the true and 
only Sacrifice made by Chr:ft of him- 
{elf once for the Sins of the World, to 
be continued by his Inſtitution, till 
his coming agam : As on the other 
ſide, why may not a Papiſt call it 
a Table, from the Comeſſation, 
and Feaſting together, which as a 
Federal Rite, compleats the Notion 
of all Sacrifices; fo qudcungue vid ac- 
cepts, this Holy Utenfil may, upon 
divers Conſiderations, be ſhled both 
an Altar, and a Table, viz. An Al- 
tar, in reſpect of what is there of- 
fered up to God; and a Table, in 
reſpect of what is there Eaten, and 
participated of by Man: And hence 
it is, that frequently amongſt the Do- 
Ctors of the Church, it is ſometimes 

called 
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call'd an Altar, and ſometimes a 
TR. 5 

But whatſoever difference is, or 
hath been about the Name, I think 
there need be little about the Mat- 
ter, or Materials, that is, whether it 
be made of Wood, or Stone; for an 
Altar may be made of Wood to ſerve 
the turn of Papiſis; as a Table may 
be made of Stone, for the Uſe of Pro- 
teſtants. But, as I ſaid before, in the 
Primitive Times, this Utenſil, how- 
ever call'd, was made of Wood: 
The learned Durantus confeſſeth, that 
before the Times of Conſtantine, Al- 9, Nis. »..,; 
tars were made of Wood, that with L:4.:.cap.2;. 
the more Eaſe, in time of Perſecu- 
tion, they might be remov'd from Houſe 
to Houſe, or from City to City : And 
Alexander Hales diſputes, why in the , Bali Par. 
more ſettled Times of the Church, * 
they ſhould rather be of Stone. And 
Martinus Polonus relates, that when 
Pope Silugſter ordered that Altars in 
Churches ſhould be made of Stone, 
he yet retained the wooden Altar, 
in the Lateran Church, to ſtand as 
a Memorial of what they had in the 
Primitive Times. And, though ge- 
nerally the Altars were afterwards 
made of Stone, and a Conſtitution 
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11 Eg- here of Biſhop Egbert, excepted 


berti, Concil. 


Tom. 1. fol. 
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out of the Canons of the Council. 

of Chalcedin, Altaria nif lapidea 
= ſmatts unguine non conſecrentur ; 
ich Egbert was Arch-Biſhop of 

7 ork, about the Year 750. Vet ſeve- 
ral of the old Wooden Altars were 
retamed ſtanding; as Eraſinus took 
notice of a Wooden Altar in the 
Cathedral of Canterbury, at his being 
there Dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
Illic aſtenditur Altare ligneum D. Vir- 
gini ſucrum, & c. And a Modern Tra- 
veller tells us, that the other Day, he 
ſaw at Rome the Wooden Altar up- 
on which St. Peter himſelf ſaid Maſs; 
a moſt venerable Piece of Antiq quity 
indeed, if it be true in all the Cir- 
cumſtances; but it is rather thought 
F any ſuch old Utenſil in Specie be 
„ akt which St. Peter indeed 
did officiate, that it is but a plain 
wooden Table; and for the latter 
part of the Tradition, we are told 
by far more creditable Men, that 
the Maſs, both Name, and Thing, 
was Rot known in the World till 
ſome Hundreds of -Years after the 
ye of ons rat ag | . 
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As no Church was without a Ho- 
ly Table, or an Altar ſo many 
Churches were furniſhed with a Num- 
ber of them: Nec indecens viſum, in Baron Annal. 
eadem Eccleſia Altaria conſtitui plura, as ——; 
Baronins hath obſerv'd. And in this 


| Ifland, all our Cathedrals had many 


Altars in every of them; and many 
Rural Churches were furniſhed with 
Two, Three, or more. But then, 
there was one of theſe eſteemed, and 
called the High Altar; the others 


being leſſer, and Dedicated to fome 


particular Saint, or purpoſe: As in dviquir, 
the Cathedral Church at Canterbury, e 
there was no fewer than Five and 
Twenty Altars, as V. Samner hath 
diſcovered > And Matt. Paris Sives g. vit. Abbat 
a Particular of ſeveral Altars Dedi- , Le. 
cated. by one of the Abbats, Robert, 
I think, in the Chureh of St. Albers; 
Mr. Dugdale, in his Hiſtory ef the 

Cathedral of dt. Paul's Bomdon, enu- Doty 1 $ 
merates a multitude of Altars in that W 
Church, with their reſpective Furni- 
ture. And for the 3 of Al- 
tars in the Church of Durban, fee 
the Book of the ancient Rites and 
Monuments of that Place before- 
mentioned, and ſuch like of others. 

F 2 As 
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As before I mention'd the Diffe- 
rences about the Name, ſo has there 


happen'd no leſs about the placin 
of this Altar and Table: Thoſe that 


are for Altars, will have them built 
at the Eaſt, or upper End of the Quire 
or Chancel : Some that are for Ta- 
bles, will have them placed there 
Altar wiſe: And ſome are again for 
the Tables ſtanding in the middle of 
the Church or Chancel. But I think 
the Truth 1s, that anciently, however 
they now are, or would be placed, 
the Poſiture of the Table and Altar, 
was not always alike, but various; 


and that from the Conſideration of 


the various and different Models and 
Faſhions of Churches, noted before; 


beſides the variety of Altars therein 


placed; as alſo from ſeveral Marks 
and Veſtigia left in divers Places, ſuit- 
able to what are yet ſtanding abroad, 
that anciently the High Altars were 
not, or not always faſtned to the 
Wall, but the leſſer, or Requiem Al- 
tars only; and this probably, in I- 
mitation of the firſt Altar placed by 
Auſlin, the Apoſtle of the Saxons, as 
he hath been ſometimes called, in 
his Cathedral] Church Dedicated to 
St. Peter, and St. Paul at Canterbu- 
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7y: There was in this Church alſo, 2% #7 


as Ven. Bede witneſſeth, In medio fur 


pene almoſt in the very midſt thereof, 


an Altar Dedicated to the Honour 
of St. Gregory, on which the Prieſt 
performs the Agends every Sabbath 
Day. And Altars were anciently 
deſigned to be ſo poſited, that they 
might be encompaſſed in Times of 
Proceſſion, in alluſion to that of King 


. Lib. 2. cap. 3. 


David, And fo will I compaſs thine Al- Pal. 26. 6. 


tar, O Lord. And in the Roman Pon- 
tifical, amongſt the Ceremonies of 


the Confecration of the Altar, the 


Biſhop is enjoyn'd to compaſs the 
Altar Circum Circa round about; and 
the Chaplain to perfume it, continuo 
Circumeundo. Then for the Form or 
Faſhion, evident it is, that the Pa- 
piſit have borrowed the Form of their 
Altars, from the Faur Square Altars 


of the Law, which were for Sacri- 
fice ; and the Proteſtants, have taken 


the Pattern of their Tables, from the 
long Square Table of Incenſe; tho 
in their Poſition they now, counter- 
change; for the Altar of Burntrof- 
fering ſtood in the midſt of the Prieſts 
Court; and the Altar of Incenſe, up 
againſt the Veil. But the moſt in- 
congruouſly furniſh'd Church with 

3 Altars, 
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Altars, that I have ever noted, was 

that of Redwal, a King of the Eoft- 

Angles here in the Heptarchy, who 

being converted to the Chriſtian Faith 

by Edwin his neighbour Saxon Prince, 

but afterward turning Apoſtate, by 

the Seduction of his Wife, he retain- 

Habebat Al ed "T'Wo* Altars in tne Church, one 
dt rag Chriſt,” and one for the Devil. 
eodem Fino. which Diabolical Altar, » as my Au- 
tinea. 0.329. thor faith, was "atteſted by Atbekoolph 
King of the faid Province, and Co- 
temporary with Beau, to Have con- 

tinued to his Time, Wo 100 925 2 

Beſides theſe Altars fixed in Church- 

es, there were ſometimes” heretofore; 

and poſſibly may be ftill;*fome others 

of another ſort, that is Itinerary,” Por- 

table Altars, to be carried by Per- 
ſons from Place to Place, with A 

Prieſt to officiate at them: And ſuch 

an nr een ee £19016 

Altare Porta- Alltare Portatile, Anure Viaticum; 
tile, Altare and Tabula Cenſecrata. And this was 
He ſome neat Stone, inſigned with the 
Croſs, and duly Conſecrated; and to 

be of ſuch a Length and Breadth, 

as might conveniently hold the Holy 

Cup, and Conſecrated Hoſt; with 

an apt Frame of Wood whereon to 
A.D.1573- ſet it: And in a Council held at Milan, 
under 


Mikes, A i. Lee ES, r ___ £©a. ad 
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under Cardinal Barrbomæus, it wa 


Decreed that ſuch .an Altar ſhould 


not be leſs than Twenty Inches long, 
and Sixteen Broad. But theſe Por- 
table Altars were not very common, 
but rarely indulged, and the Biſhops 
were caution'd to be very careful and 
wary in. Conſecrating ſuch ; and they 
were very hardly and rarely Granted 
but by the Pope himſelf, or his Pe- 
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nitentiary. Amberbachius teſtifies, that ric. l 


in the Monaſtery of St. Emeram, he 
ſaw the Altar which Charles the Great 
carried about with him, and uſed in 
his, Tent, in his Warhke Expeditions. 


bach. ad fin 


Conſtitut. Car. 


Magni. 


And Maven exemplifies a Bull of Fun. Monum. 


Pape, Magſin the ol Ge whereby he 
Granted to the Merchants of the Sa- 
ple in England, and at Calais (who by 
reaſon, of the often Removal of the 


* 


Staple, and their own. Occaſions of 


Buſineſs and Traffick, did frequently 
remove themſelves) an Itinerary, or 
Portable Altar, which they might 
take with them to what Place ſoe- 
ver they went ; and withal gave them 


Licenſe to chooſe them a Prieſt to 


ſay Maſs, and to Adminiſter the Sa- 
craments,, to hear their Confeſſions, 
to injoin them Penance, and to give 
them Abſolution as the Caſe ſhould 

54 require: 


in Depeford. 


fol. 340. 


\ 
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require: The Form and Manner of 
all which being amply and particu- 
larly related by Weaver, ſuch as would 
have more of it may be there ſa- 
tisfied. 


FONT. I now proceed to make good my 
Promiſe of ſomething more touching 
the Font: The Excellency of the 
Uſe and End thereof, being ſubſer- 
vient to the Miniſtration of the Holy 
Sacrament of Baptiſm, it very well 
requires ſome further Remarks con- 
cerning the fame. And in the firſt 
Place, we muſt know that in the 
Primitive Times the Rites of Baptiſm 
were perform'd in Rivers and Foun- 
tains, as ſome will have it, and that 
either in Imitation of St. Johns Bap- 
tizing Chriſt in the River Jordan; or 
rather for the Reaſon given by ve- 

Non dum enim nerable Bede, relating how ſome Num- 

eratoriawvel bers were Baptized here in this Iſland, 

* in the River Swale, ſuppoſed to be that 

1aſeentis ec- Which runs through a part of Yerk- 

fr poierant ſhire in the North-Riding ; becauſe 

——_— they were unprovided as well of 

Hiſt. Lib. 2. Fonts, as of Churches in thoſe Times. 

cap. 14. S$o that now in this Rite we ſtill re- 
tain the Name: for hence 1t 1s, we 
call our Baptiſteries Fonts; which 


when Religion found Peace and Tran- 
quility, 
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quility, were Built and Conſecrated 
for the more Reverence. and Reſpect 
to the Sacrament. And when the 
firſt Uſe of Fonts began, they were 
ſet up in private Houſes ; and then 
in Times or Perſecution, the Chriſtt- 
ans were driven into Woods, and. So- 
litary Places, to adminiſter the Sa- 
crament. In ſafe and peaceful Times 
again, they drew nearer, and placed 
their Fonts a httle diſtance from the 
Church or Oratory. Afterwards they G7. 7ire- 
were placed in the Church Porch ; and a Lib, 5 
laſtly in the Church it ſelf, as now they 7 ©. 
ſtand, but near the Entrance, becauſe this 
is the Sacrament of Initiation, or Admit- 
tance into the Church. And have ever 0%. ar 
ſince retained the Name of Font or 2 Meeps 
Fountain, from the Primitive Uſe of“, 7® 
Baptizing in Rivers and Fountains. 

And anciently there was but one Font 
in a' City, and that in or near the 
principal Church there, which uſe is 
ſtill continued at Pa, F lgrence, Bono- 
nia, Parma, and other Cities in Trab, 
as Step. Durantus tells us; and as a 


late Traveller relates, that at Florence 
he ſaw the publick Baptiſtery at the 22 gl. Yeyog. 
round Church of St. John there, Lal. gol. 194. 
where all the Children of the 'Town 
are Baptized. Theſe Fonts were al- 
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ſo anciently adorned with the Pi- 
ctures or Images of Saints, and Ho- 
ly Men, to the End that ſuch as 
were Baptized, might afterwards have 
before their Eyes, the Repreſentati- 
ons of thoſe Perſons eminent for Ver- 
tue and Holineſs, whoſe Actions they 
were to imitate: As our Learned 
Cambd. Brie, Cambden, from the Epiſtle of Pontius 


fol. 70638. Paulinus to Severus, hath obſerved ; 


Pauin. Hit. and ſuch a Font, or Sacrarium Rege- 


nerationts, of a greeniſh Stone, arti- 
ficially Engraven with little Images, 
he tells us, he ſaw at Bridkirk in Cum- 

berland; as the like, I ſuppoſe, ma 

be ſeen at this Day in the Churc 
of Newark upon Trent, and in divers 

other Churches. wy | 
For in the firſt Plantation of Chri- 
ſtianity amongſt the Gentiles, ſuch 
only as were of full Age, after they 
were inſtructed in the Principles of 
Chriſtian Religion, were admitted to 
Tertull. Lib. Baptiſm, and that but twice in the 
4: Boptijm. Year, viz. at Eaſter and Whitſontinde, 

cop. 19- S ade . - 

Cm Milit. unleſs in Caſe of approaching Death, 
cap. 3. & al. Shipwrack, Perſecution, or other ur- 
pars; ag gent Occaſion. And theſe Fonts were 
c ard. Lib. 4. generally made of Stone, Alabaſter, 
cab. 1 or Marble, and ſometimes of Braſs; 
and for the making the Font of 
Stone, 
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Stone, the Roman Ritualiſts, and parti- 
cularly Dwrandus, gives the Reaſon 
and Myſtery, Debet ergo Fons efſe La- 


pidæut, &. Becauſe as Water iſſued 


out of the Rock, as a Type of Bap- 
tiſm; ſo C414 who is the Fountain 
of Living Water, 1s alſo a Rock, and 
the Chiet Corner Stone. 

In the great Church at St. Albans, 
there was not long ſince an eminent 
Font of ſolid Braſs, wherein the Kings 
Children of Scotland were wont to be 
Baptized, and which Sir Richard Lea, 
Knight, Maſter of the Pionters, took 
and brought as a Spoil out of the 
Scottiſh Wars, and gave to the ſaid 
Church, notified by this lofty Inſcri- 


ption on the lame. 


Cum Laethia ppichr apud | Seotos non incelgbre, 
Et Edinburgus primaria apud eos civitas incendio 
Conflagarent, Richardus Leus Eg. Auratus me . Flam- 
mis ereptum ad Angles perduxit. Hujus ego tanti 
benefcii memor, non nit Regum liberos lavware 
Solitus, nunc meam operam etiam twiifimis Ang ho- 
rum libenter condixi. Leus Vitor Sic wolut, 
Vale, Anno Domn, MDXLIII. & An Regni Her iri. 
Ocravi XXXVI. 


But I fear this Font hath been 
waſh'd away it felt, with the late 
Deluge 
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Rat. Diwvin. 
Lib. G. cap. 8 3. 


Leith. 
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Deluge of Sacrilegious Avarice. How- 
ever the Zeal and Bounty of many 
iouſly diſpoſed Perſons have furni- 
ed ſeveral Churches with curious 
and coſtly Fonts, which for their Mul- 
titude and Variety we remit to every 
one's ocular Obſervation; recommend- 
ing nevertheleſs to the Curious, for 
an Ancient one, that in the Church 
of Uford in the County of Suffolk, 
a princ pal Seat of the Ufords, here- 
tofore Earls of Sole, the ſame being 
very curiouſly Depicted with Ima- 
gery, and with the Arms of the U/- 
fords, a certain Evidence that it was 
a Product of the Beneficence of that 
Family: And for a late one, that in 
the Cathedral Church of Conroe 
a very rare Piece, being the Munifi 
cence of Dr. Warner, (Bi Biſhop of 
Rochefter. For the ancient Manner 
of Conſecrating the Font, Water, Sc. 
and Ceremonies at Baptiſm, they may 
be ſeen at large in the Roman Pontiſi- 
cl, the Ritualiſis, and the Canons 
and Conſtitutions mag for that pur- 


poſe. | 


HA. 
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4 Of Bells, their Artiquity, Names, Uſe, 
: and Effect. Of the Baptizing or 
:  Chriftening of them. The Superſti- 
tiaus Opinion of Bells among the 
| Iriſh. An Account of” the old Cuſtom 
© of Curſing with Bell, Book, and Can- 
dle. Of Images. How, when, and 
| by whom mtroduc'd into our Engliſh 
|  Chutches, and e on 
J ſ 0 * 0 3 NF I 

EIL, LS were anciently, and are Belts. 

. {till eſteemed, a very conveni- 
| ent, if not a neceſſary Part of Church- 


Furniture; and to make good my 
Promiſe, * we will make aà little In- 
quiry into their Names, Original, 
Differences, and Uſe. - As for their 
| Names, I find that Bells were anci- 
| ently often called, Signa, thereby de- $:4,.m 2u/:- 
noting their Chief and Original Uſe : . Signorum 
Quia eorum ſonoritate, pulſibus excitata, 3 = 
fignificantur hore, quibus in Domo Det ji. Ailred. 


Statuta celebrantur officia; as Walajri- ee Sim. 
dus 
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dus. Strabo hath» it, from the Deſign 
of Pope Sabinianus in their firſt In- 
ſtitution, as ſhall be preſently men- 
tioned. And Durandus and Beleth 
both give us the Names, Kinds, and 
Offices of all forts of Bells, uſed in 
Churches and Religious Houſes, v2. 

Squilla, Cymbalum, Nola, Nolula five 
Dupla, Campana & Signum: And of 
theſe, they ſay, Sqz/la is properly rung 
in Triclinio, 1. e. Ręfectorio: Cymba- 
lum, in Clauſtro Nola, in Choro No- 
lula, ſeu Dupla, in Horologio : Campana, 
Angl. Shell. in Campanili- and Signum in Turri. 
Mate. Paris But for the Uſe of the Sguilla, or Scil- 
in vit. Ab. St. la, I find it in Matt. Paris thus, Ef 
_ in 7 *- tafta Nola, cui Muta vel Scilla eft No- 
bs, 3: ſol: men, ſonitus ille tenminetur, & totus tu- 
multus.” This was at an Election of 
an Abbot of St. Alan, when there 
was a great Noiſe or Hubbub; at 
the Ringing of the Muta or Scilla, all 
was huſh and mute; and thence it 
was 3 called Muta. And 
y that the Pope hath always 
20-2 a little Bell by him, to give 
Warning for ſilence and Attention, 
and to call in Attendants. There 
was alſo formerly a little Bell in eve- 
ry Church, commonly call'd the Sance 
Bell, Campana fantta, rung when Br 

Prie 


b - Þ 0 
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Prieſt ſaid, Sanctus, ſanctus, ſanctus Do- 


murus Deus Sabbaoth. 

Having Premiſed thus much, I ſhall 
not undertake any thing touching the 
Bells of Aaron, or whether there were 
any in the Few;/h Temple; but for 
thoſe in Chriſtian Churches, I find no 
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certainty of their Original; Polydore », Ind ent. 
Vergil is not aſham'd to acknowledge, Rer. Lib. 3. 
that he could not be acquainted with 1s. 


their firſt Founders. And Durandus 
confeſſeth the ſame Ignorance thus, 
Quo tempore ceptum fuerit ut! Campa- 
ms in Ecclgid Chriſtians mibi nondum 
compertum t. 

ertain it is, that Bells, but of what 
Sort, Size, or Faſhion, uncertain, were 
in uſe ſome Ages before Chriſtianity 
it ſelf; the Names and Signification of 
Petves, Tintimabula, Era Strepitantia, 
&c. occurring frequently in Ovid, 
Martial, Tibullus, Statius, &c. And 
that there were frequent and ſpecial 
uſes of Tintinabula anciently among 
the Grecians, Lipſius proves at large 


Tuft. Lipf. de 


out of Thucydides, Plutarch, Dio Castus, Milit. Roman. 
and Suidas; and the faid Thucydians re- £46. 5. 
lates, that in the Ninth Year of the 
Peloponneſian War, Braſidas made a ſur- 
priſing attempt upon Potidæa at ſuch 
Time of the Night as the Bell had 

paſſed 


T hucydid. Hiſt. 
Lib. 4. 
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paſſed by. But now for the Bells 
417d. Chron. uſed in our Chriſtian Churches, ſome 
Tel. 204. there are who refer the firſt Inventi- 
; on of them to Paulinus Biſhap of 
7: Hypal: Nola, a City of Campania, about the 
24, © Year of Chrift 400. and that from 
thence they took the Names: ſome- 
times Nola from the City, and ſome- 
times Campana from the. Country. 
Others again refer their Invention to 
Plat. in. vit. Sabinianus Pope; who, they, ſay, firſt 
Sabiniaxi. invented them to diſtinguiſh Canoni- 
cal Hours; and Polyd. Vergil indeed 
refers that uſe of them fut to him. 
Amal o 4, Baronius mentions the uſe of the T;n- 
Cor. 55. & b. tinabula in the very Infancy of the 
Girald. Cam- Church. And Giraldus Cambrenfis 
on. i tells us of the Uſe of portable Bells here 
in the Time of Germanus and Lupus, 
who came to ſuppreſs the Pelagian 

Hereſie, and this about the Year 430. 
But from all this, we may make 
this probable and reaſonable Conje- 
cture, that though the ſmaller Bells 
might have been of ſome Uſe in ve- 
ry ancient Times; yet the modern 
Model of our great Sounding Bells 
probably are of a far later Edition, 
ial as the Uſe of all Things tendeth to 
Wl greater Perfection, to which the con- 
4 5 ſtant Uſe of all theſe, for many Years 
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in Chriſtian Churches, hath now brought Shu. Cg. 
them; and it may very well be col- ” CEOs 
lected, that the newneſs of the Name, 
is a ſure Evidence of the novelty of 
the Invention. But when, or by 
whomſoever invented, certain it is that 
no Country now hath more of them 
proportionably, or better, than En- 
gland; from thende, by Foreigners, 
often called the Ringing Iſland ; and 
they may well be conceiv'd to have been 
as ancient, and as long in Uſe here, as in 
any other Chriſtian Country; for 1 
have read, That in the Time of Co- 
hair the Second, King of France, and 
about the Year 610. his Army was 
frighted from a Siege of the City Seine, Vincent. Spec. 
by ringing the Bells in St. Stephens s Hit. Lib. 23. 
Church there, the Beſiegers ſuſpect- 7 
ing ſome notable Stratagem, not know- 
ing what they were: Though I am 


not ignorant that Dauroultius refers % 3 


that defeat, rather to ſome hallowede g. 4. 


Virtue in the Bells, than to their 
Novelty; but we muſt be better ad- 
viſed, before we can adhere to this 
Conceit. — 

Though from what has been ſaid, 
we may well conjecture the Uſe of 
the great Ringing Bells to have been 
very ancient in this Iſland; yet the. 


Q_ firſt 
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firſt Sound of them, which by Wri- 

ters hath been conveyed to our Ears, 
was but about the Year 670. and 
1 that by the Relation of Venerable 
Bede; yet when he tells us, Audivit 

ſubito in aere notum Campane ſonum quo 

ad orationes excitari ſolebant, it implies 

. them in uſe long before; and in our 
©. Tem. 1. excellent Collections of the Engliſb 
Jol. 62, 64. Councils, we meet with ſeveral In- 
ſtances of Excommunications decreed, 

and attended with the Circumſtan- 

ces of taking down the Bells, and 

Croſſes; particularly by Oudoceus Bi- 

ſhop of Landaff, about the Year 550, 

And then Ingulphus relates, how Tur- 

ketulas Abbot of Crowland, who died 

about the Year 870. gave one nota- 

{ngu/ph. Fi, ble great Bell to the Church of that 
1 Abby, which he called Guthlac; and 
afterwards that he gave Six more, 

viz. Two great ones which he 

called Bartholomew, and Bettehln ; 

Two middle ones, call'd by him Tur- 

Zetul, and Tatwin ; and Two little 

ones, by him named Pega and Bega, 

all which being rung together, In- 

gulphus ſays, Non erat tunc tanta conſo- 

nantia Campanarum in tota Anglia, It 

was the beſt Ring of Bells in all Eu- 

gland. And not long after that Time 

it 


| Cuvrcnts in ENGLAND. 
it was that Kinſius, Arch-Biſhop of 


T. Stubbs. AF. 
Pont. Eberac. 


York, built a Tower of Stone very. (-c0. 


high, to the Church of St. John at 
Beverley, and put therein two great 
Bells; and alſo took care, that other 
Churches within his Biſhoprick ſhould 
be furniſhed with Bells; and in par- 
ticular the Churches of Stone beyond 
Humber, and Southwellham, which Pre- 
cedents being followed by others, it 
became that no Church was account- 
ed compleat till it was furniſhed 
with Bells; the Virtues and Offices 
of which, and thoſe were eſteem'd 
not a few, were anciently expreſſed 
by Inſcriptions, commonly upon the 
Bell, thus, | 


Laudo Deum verum, Plebem voco, 
Congrego clerum, 
Defunctos ploro, Peſtem fugo, Fefia 


decoro. 
Or thus, 


Funera plango, Fulgura frango, Sab- 

_ bata pango, 

Excito lentos, Difſipo ventos, Paco 
crueutos. ; 
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Or thus, 


En ego Campana, nunguam denuncis 


vana; 
Laudo Deum verum, Plebem voco, Con- 
grego clerum, . 


Defunctos plango, wives voco, fulmi- 
na frango : 

Vox mea, vox vita, Toco vos ad ſa- 
cra, vente ; 

Santos Collaudo, tonitrus fe Ugo, rok 
claudo. 


Rar. Divin. Durandus, in plain Song, to the ſame 
£46. 1-<2-4: purpoſe thus, Pulſatur & benedicitur 
campana, ut per illius tactum & ſomitum 

fideles invitentur, &c. i. e. The Bell 

15 Hallowed, and Rung, that by 

its ſound the Faithful might be 

« ſtirred up, their Bodies and Minds 

kept Sound, Enemies driven away, 

« and all their Stratagems defeated, 

* the violence of Hail, Tempeſts, 

* Storms, and Thunder allayed, 

« Lightning and Winds reſtrain'd, 

„ and all Evil Spirits, and Powers of 

* the Air vanquiſhed, Sc. As once 

upon the Appearance of a, Comet, 

Plat. in wit, Pope Calixtus the Third, ordered the 
Caliæi. 3. Bells to be rung preciſely at N = 
or 
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for certain Days, that by virtue 
thereof, the Miſchief threatened might 
be caſt upon the Turks, as Platina in 
his Life delivers. 

And well might Bells be in great Pane. 
Eſteem, if they were thought effectu- 3 3 5 ap. 
drive away Epidemical Diſeaſes, quench 
Fires, allay empeſts, fright the De- 

vil, Sc. And Paulus Grillandus re- Grillard. 
lates, that ſome Miſchievous Devils —_ & fu 
having once caught up certain Wo- 
men, and carrying them away in the 

Air, at the Ringing of a Bell before 

Day, they let their Prize drop, and 
away they fled. And I have ſome- 
where read, that upon the Death or 
Murder of Thomas Becket Arch-Biſhop 

of Canterbury, the Monks perſuaded 

the People: for ſome Time, that the 

Bells rung of themſelves, till the Trick 
thereof was diſcovered. Now to in- 

due Bells with ſuch Virtue, and qua- 


lifie them for ſuch purpoſes before- 


mentioned, it was an ordinary Fra- 
ctice, at the firſt hanging up of a Bell, 
to hallow it, by applying to it Bap- 
tiſm in a folemn Manner. Godejri- yy, p, 
aus Epiſi. de S. Ajaph beneatecit qiioq; in vita Reer- | 


nd Ecclefie Santt Albani, tam miora, 1 27. A5. 


And that Baptizin 2 32. 3 fol 
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was uſually done in this Manner; 
the Bell being hung up and fitted 
with a Rope, a certain Number of 
Rich Godfathers are provided, who 
holding all of them the Rope in their 
Hands, the Prieſt reads, and ſpeaks to 
the Godfathers, as in the Baptizing 
of Infants, who anſwer all together, 
and give the Name to the Bell, 
which the Prieſt then Sprinkles with 
hallowed Water, and naming the Bell, 
ſays, 1 Baptize thee in the Name of the 
Father, &c. And then the Bell being 


_ clothed with 'a fine new Garment, 


the Solemnity 1s finiſhed with Feaſt- 
ing by the Goſſips, and preſenting 
of Gifts, which the Prieſt receives on 
the behalf of the Bell. And theſe 
Chriſtnings, as they were called, be- 
came by cuſtom ſo profuſe, and charge- 
able, that it was made one of the 
Grievances of Germany, whereof com- 
plaint was made by the Princes there, 


Crntur Gra. at their Diet of Noremberg, viz. That 
wamina. An. ſeveral Pariſhes were impoveriſhed by 
Dem. 1521- theſe and the like Charges : For it ſeems 


it was uſual for the Prieſts, upon 
{ſmall and trifling Occaſions, to pre- 
tend the Church-yard, or the Bells, 
were profaned, that they might be 
hallowed again, and again for their 
Þ T pro- 


— 
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wor ; and this notwithſtanding it 

ad been prohibited in the Capitu- 
lars of Charles the Great, that Bells 
ſhould be Baptized. 

In the Beginning of the Reign of Hein His. 
Queen Mary here, when the ſide of . 
Reformation was turned, and man 
ſhewed their Zeal and forwardneſs 
to comply with the Queen's Intent 
to reſtore Popery, amongſt the reſt, 

Dr. Treſham, a Canon of Chrift's 

Church in Oxford, cauſed the great 
Bell there to be new Caſt, and Chriſt- 
ned by the Name of Mary; much 
comforting himſelf with the Melodi- 
ous ſound thereof, when it toll'd to 


Maſs. 


But the Memory of theſe Cere- 
monies being now almoſt exploded, 
the Bells themſelves are ſtill preſer- 
ved, as in their modern and proper 
Uſe, being innocently Serviceable to 
Eccleſiaſtical, Civil, and — 


Ends and Purpoſes. And they are 


now eſteemed part of the Church- 
Goods and Furniture, and manite{t 
Sacrilege to ſteal, embezle or alie- 
nate them. 0 

In the Reign of King Henry V UI. — 
there was a Clockier, or Bell- Houſe, * Faringden 
adjoining to St. Pauls Church in“ are ſ*357 


Q 4 London, 
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London, with Four very great Bells 
in it, called Feſus Bells, Sir Miles 
Partridgu, à Courtier, once played at 
Dice with the King for theſe Bells, 
ſtaking one Hundred Pounds againſt 
them, and wan them, and then melt- 


ed and ſold them to a very great Gain: 


But in the Fifth Vear of King Edw. 


VI. this Gameſter had worſe Fortune, 


when he loſt his Life, being Execu- 
ted on the Tower Hill, for mat- 


ters concerning the Duke of Samer ſet. 


In the Vear of our Lord 1541. 
Artb. Butkley, Biſhop of Bangor, Sacri- 


-Bp.Gearein in Jegioufly ſold the Five fair Bells, be- 


ite cu. fol. 
650 . 


longmg to his Cathedral, and went 


to the Sea fide, to ſee them ſhipp'd 
away; but at that Inſtant was ſtrick- 
en Blind, and ſo continued to the 
Day of his Death. A ſad Peal at 


7 


parting, and a judgment of Blind- 


Toſeph. Anti hefs not unlike that Whrewith Al- 


Lib. 12. ca cimus the High Prieſt, was ſtricken 
?7- b fon Offering ſome Sacrilegious Vio- 


lence to the Temple, contrary to 
IIthe FTruſt and Duty of his Office, 


c 


according to the Relation of ' Joſephus. 


And Lihave heard the Caſe once was, 


af 


* 
* 


Phat a great Bell, as it was ringing 
fell down, and killed one in the Loft: 


And upon debate, whether this was 


a Deo- 


<=» 
_— 
- 
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a Deodand, reſolved not; in regard 
it was a Thing already appropriated 
to ſome ſpecial purpoſes and ſervices 
of the Church, it could not be ahe- 
nated, nor the property thereof veſt- 
ed, or altered to higher purpoſes of 
Religion, than it was before. 

Of all People, I find the 77, and 
next them the Welſh, to have the 
moſt Superſtitious Opinion of Bells: 
We reading of St. Gilda, his Bell, capgrave.fel. 
conſecrated by the Pope, and ſent 188. 
to St. Cadoc, for Men to ſwear by; 
of St. Itutus his Bell, and the Mi- 
racies done by it; of St. David's Bell, C:/gar. Jan. 
and the Curing of the King of Dab- 4 
lin by applying it to his Cheek: And 
Giraldus Cambren/is tells this Story of 
his Time, (Credat Fudeus) That in gr. Fi- 
the Country of Lagan, there was a % 4. 2. 
Bell, which unleſs it was ſpecially  ?* 
Conjured, and tyed faſt every Night 
by the then Poſſeſſor of it, it would be 
found the next Day in a Church a 
great ny off, from whence: they ſaid 
it was firſt brought. The Jr ha- 
ving an Opinion, that this Bell had a 
true Senſe of its right owner. And | 
the Reverend Biſhop Ter. Taylor, tells %.  Di/- 
another Story of later time, That he /ua/ive from 
was much troubled with - Petitions, £27: 1 far. 

to 
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to have a Bell reſtored, which was in 
the Cuſtody of a Perſon of Quality 
in his Dioceſe ; and the full Value of 
the Bell would not be accepted, tho” 
tendered for it; and thereupon the 
Biſhop inquiring into the Reaſon of 
that great and ſtrange importunity, 
found that a dying Perſon in that 
Pariſh defired to have that Bell rung 
before him to Church, pretending he 
could not die in Peace, if it were de- 
nied him; and that the keeping of 
that Bell, did anciently belong to 
that Family, from Father to Son, 
which ſeeming nothing but a fond 
arid unreafonable Superſtition, the Bi- 
ſhop enquired further, and at laſt 


found that they believed this Bell came 
from Heaven, that it uſed to be car- 


ried from one Place to another, to 
end Controverſies by Oath upon it, 


- which the worſt Man durſt not vio- 


late, if he ſwore upon that Bell, and 
the beſt amongſt them durſt not but 
believe him: and if this Bel was 
rung before the Corps to the Grave, 
it would help the Party out of Pur- 


gatory ; and therefore when any one 


died, the Friends of the Deceaſed 


Girald. hin. would hire it for that purpoſe, for 


| 3 il 


I. cap. 


a the Comfort of the Dead, which was 


no 
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no ſmall Advantage to that Family 
that own'd the Bell. 

But to return to our own Coun- 
try, we may obſerve, that anciently, 2% 7 
and ſometimes, beſides the before ſpe- 
cifyed Offices, an extraordinary and 
dreadful uſe was alſo made of Bells 
here, and that was the Curſing by 
Bell, Book, and Candle The manner 
whereof, I hope, will not be altoge- 
ther impertinent here to relate, and 
this out of an ancient. Feſtival, and 
the Articles of the General great Curſe, 
found at Canterbury, A. D. 1562. as 
it is {et down by Thomas Becon, in 
the Reliques of Rome. This was ſo- Relig. of Rom. 
lemnly thundered out once in every“ 243: 
Quarter, that is, as the old Book ſaith, 

The Fyrſt Sondap of Advent, 
at comyng of our Low Jheſu 
Cryſt : The kyrſt Sonday of Len- 
teen: The Sonda» in the Feſte 
of the Trynyte: and the Sonday 
within the Utas of the Bleed 0%. 
Uyrgin our Lady St. Mary, At 
which Action the Prelate ſtands in the 
Pulpit, in his Aulbe, the Croſs being 
lifted up before him, and the Can- 
dles lighted on both ſides of it, and 
begins thus, By Authozity God, Curſe againſt 
Fader, Son, and Holy-Ghoft, 5 Oe 
g  _ 
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the glozious Moder, and Mapden. 
our Lady St. Mary, and the Blet⸗ 
ſed Apoſtles Peter, and Paul, and 
all Apoſtles, Martyrs, Contfeſlors, | 
Arne and the hallows of God; | 
All” tboe byn accuſed that pur- | 
chaſen'Wirifts, 02 Letters of any 5 
Leud Couzt, oz to let the Pꝛoceſſe | 
of the Law of Holy Chirch of | 
Eauſes that longen ckilfully to | 
Chtiften Court, the which ſhuld | 
not be demed by none other Law: | 
And all that maliciouſly 'bereaven | 
holy Chirch ot her right, oz ma⸗ | 
ken poly Chirth kay kee, that is | 
haltowed and Bleffed, And alfoe | 
all thoe that koz 'malyce o2 wathe 
e e Pꝛieſt, oꝛ of | 

and other, oz kfoz wꝛongkull cove- 
tife 'of himkelt with⸗holden right⸗ | 
fil Tyths; and Offerings, Rents; 
o Mortuaries from ber own Pa⸗ 
| 


rich Ehirch, and by way of cove- 
tyke' calfipehe taking to God the 
wotſe, and to Hemkelf the better, 
then hem. 155 We 
en eth. Foz all Chp⸗ 
ſten han and Women been hard 
bound on pam ok deadly Sin, not 
_ offÞthe''by ondinance of Wan, but 
the-ould Law, and' alſo in 


both in ' 
ane 21 the 
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the new Law, koz to pay tru⸗ 
lyche to God and holy Chirch the 
Tyth part of all manner of en- 
creaſe, that they winnen trulyche 
by the G2ace of God, both with 
ber travell, and alſoe with her 
craftes whatſoe they be truly got⸗ 
ten. And then concludes. all with 
the Curſe it ſelf, thus, And now 
by Authotitie afozeſaid we Denounce 
all thoe accurſyd that are ſo found⸗ 
en guyltie, and all thoe that main⸗ 
taine hem in her Sins, 02 gyven 
hem hereto either help oz councell, 


ſoe they be departed froe. God, and 


all holi Chirch : and that they 10 
noe part of the Paſſpon of our. 

Jheſu Cryſt, ne of noe Sacrame! 75 
ne no part of the Pꝛa ep am 
Chꝛiſten Folk: But that they be 


accurſed of God, ary the Ch 15 
kroe the ſole. of her. e ths 


crown of her hede, Fl 
waking, ſitting and ſanding, . ang 


in all her UClods, ., 42 nf} off oor 


Werks; but ik 
Gzace of God to amend 
here in this Lyfe, foz 02 
the pain of Hell foz pt withauten 
End: Fiat: Fiat. Doe td the 
Boke: Quench the Candles : 1 

the 


to dwell in 
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the Bell: Amen, Amen. And then 
the Book is clapp'd together; the 
Candles . blown out; and the Bells 
rung, with a moſt dreadful Noiſe 
made by the Congregation preſent, 
bewailing the accurſed Perſons con- 
cerned 'in that Black Doom denoun- 
ced againſt them. And for Bells 
thus much. 
images. In this Inventory of the Churches 
Furniture, meeting with Images, 
which were' not only very nume- 
rous, with great Variety and Curi- 
oſity, but alfo frequently gert ve- 
ry neceſſary and cdifying, of which, 
ſome mention being made before, I 
think it not improper now to make 
ſome further enquiry, How, when, 
by whom, and upon what Account, 
theſe Images were at firſt introduc'd in- 
to our Churches. And touching this, I 
find this Narration given, ug. about 
the Year 707. Eguin was the Bi- 
ſhop of Worcefter, and it is Storied, 
Magd:b.Cent, that once upon a Time, the bleſſed 
700. cep. 91, Virgin Mary appeared to him, and 
7497 Commanded him to ſet up an Image 
of her in his Church, 2 be wor- 
— 2 of the People there. This 
n or Apparition, the Biſhop de- 
dar to Conſtantine, then Biſhop of 


Rome, 
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Rome, and confirms it upon his Oath: 
Whereupon the Biſhop of Rome, ſends 
one Boniface hither with his plenary. 
Authority, that with Brithwald, then 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, he ſhould 
hold a Council at London; at which 
were preſent both divers Kings, and 
Biſhops ; and wherein it was decreed, 
that, in Obedience to the . 
pleaſure, Images ſhould be placed in 
Churches, and honour'd with Ce- 
lebration of Maſſes, and Adoration. 
This account is given by the Magde- 
zurgenſian Centuriators, out of Naucle- 
rus and Bale; fo far countenanced, 
that Kenrid King of the Mercians, and 
Of King of the Eaft-Angles, about 
Year 709. by their Royal Char- 
ter gave the Place where this Vi- 
ſion was affirmed to be, with ſeve- 
ral other Lands, in Honour and Me- 
mory thereof, for the Building and 
Maintaining a Monaſtery of Monks, 
of the Order of St. Benet; exemplifi- 
ed by our learned Collector = the Spe/m.Conc. 
Councils: But this is certain, that 7» 1. .. 
in that Charter, there is not the leaſt *** 
mention of Images, This was fol- 
lowed by another Commemorative 
Charter of Egwir himſelf, in the Year 
714. and this in purſuance of an E- 
| piſtle 


Camb. Brit. 
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ſtle of Conſuntine for that purpoſe; 
but neither in this, or in that Epi- 
ſtle of antine,' mention of. I- 
mages. The Place where this fa- 


mous Abby or Monaſtery was built, 
was Eoveſham, or Eveſham, ſo called, 
from the like Viſion ſaid to have 1 


pened there before to a certain Shep- 
erd called Eoves, and after to 
win himſelf, when 8 Hye 
Virgin Ma 3 d to him, with 
a Book in Hand, and accompa- 
nied with two other 3 as his 
own Charter teſtifies. 
Now, ſeeing in the ſaid Charters, 
and Epiſtle we find no mention of 
Images, or the Worſhipping of them, 
commanded or commended by the 
blefled Virgin, or any thing elſe in 
thoſe Inſtruments pretended to be ſaid 
by her for that purpoſe, or tending 
that way: or by Capgrave, or Mal. 
meſbury, in their "Abſtracts of the 
Life of this  Egwm e muſt 
elſewhere ſeek for the Fountain of 
that Tradition, and that Practice. 
For the Tradition, that Egwin was 
admoniſhed by the Virgin Mary, in 
hercApparition, to — her Image, 
and place it fo, as it might be wor- 
ſhipped by the People; without 
7 9 4 doubt, 
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doubt, it was a contrivance of tlie 
Monks, and patched to the other part 
of the avowed and then believed Vi- 
fron, after the Second Nicer? Coun- 
cit which was held in or about the 
Year 792. by Virtue of which Coun- A. b. -93. 
cil the worſhipping of Images was 
firſt brought is Iſland, (if not 


t into 
into the Chriſtian World) and not be- 
fore: For it is not likely that the 
Images of Saints ſhould be worthip- 
ped before the Saints themſelves were 
mvocated ; and it appears plainly e- 
nough, as well from the Opinion of 
Beda, and the Eſteem that the Sa Beda d Nn. 
here had of Images, and their uſe, Pl. cp. 19. 
as from many other notable Hiſto- 

rical Evidences, that it was not the 
Practice of thoſe Times, either to in- 

vocate Saints, or to worſhip their L. 

mages; But for the Name and Au- 

thority of Beda, in this matter of . 

mages, it is very apparent, that Ba- Bren. al An. 
ronius, Binius, and other Remangfts, C. 71+ 
have dealt very diſingenuouſly, as to, 

his Teſtimony ;' for whereas in his; 
Relation of the Addreſs of Auflin, 

and his Compamions, to Ehelbert, the. 

Saxon King of Kent at their firſt; com- 

ing, he tells, that they carried be- 

| - 5M fore. 
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fore them, as a Banner, the Sign of 
the Croſs, with the Repreſentation of 
our Saviour on it; thels would thence 
infer the Worſhipping of Images in 
thoſe Days, when in Truth, no ſuch 
thing can be collected from Beda; no- 
thing of Worſhip, but an Honourary 
Petavi; ie. Uſe of that Badge of their Profeſ- 
Ton. g. Lib. ſion. And a Learned Jeſuit confeſ- 
15.cap-13-14+ ſes, That for the Four firſt Centu- 
ries, and farther, there was little or 
no uſe of Images in the Temples, or 
Oratories of the Chriſtians. But pre- 
ſently after the ſaid Second Miene 
Council, Charles the Great, ſent a 
Complemental Epiſtle, with the Acts 
of that Council to Ofa King of the 
Mercians here: and of what Import, 
both the Epiſtle, and thoſe Acts were, 
Reg. Heveden take it as fully related by Hoveden, 
PR prior fol. thus, Anno 792. Carolus Rex Franco- 
es rum mifit Synodalem librum ad Britan- 
niam, ſibi a Conſtantinopoli directum, in 


quo libro (heu prob dalor ! } multa incon- 


venientia, & vere fidei contraria reperi- 
ebantur : maxime quod pene omnium 
orientalium doftorum non minus [quam 
trecentorum, vel eo amplius Epiſcoporum, 
unanimi afſertione confirmatum fuerit, i- 
magines adorari debere, quod omnio Ec- 


clefia 
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vieha Dei execratur. Contra quod ferip= | 
fit Albinus Epiſtalam ex authoritate Alcui ius. 
divinarum ſeripturarum mirabilite ir- 
matam. i. e. In the Year 792. Charks 
«« King of the French, ſent into Bri- 

* tain, a Synodal Book, ſent to him 
* from Conſtantinople, in which (alas!) 
ce were found many things inconve- 
« ment, and contrary to the true 
« Faith: eſpecially in this, that it 
«© was, eſtabliſhed by unamious con- 
“ ſent of almoſt all the Doctors and 
« Biſhops of the Eaſt, no leſs than 
1% zoo. that Images ſhould be wor- 
be 15 ped, which the Church of God 
t doth altogether abominate. Againſt 
* which Albinus wrote an Epiſtle for- Aluinus; 
“ tificd with the Authority of the Ho- 
« ly Scriptures : With which agrees, 
both in the. Relation and in the 
Complaint, Sim. Dunelmen/is, Matt. Sim. Duneln. 
Weſtminſter, and others. Which new #/. ©! 2 
Doctrine or Article, being ſo diſgu- 4. 755 
ſted in the World, it produc'd the 
Council or Synod of Francford within 
a Vear or two after, conſiſting of above 
300 Biſhops and Fathers; wherein 
the Decree of the Second Nicene 
Council for the Worſhipping of Ima- 
ges was condemned, as in the Col- 
R 2 lection 


2 
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Melch. 3 jectien of Goldſtus may be found: 


flus Imp. D 


cret. de 5 0 


Whereupon grew that great Contro- 


Imag. Sec. 10. Verſe” in the Chriſtian Church about 


cap. 2. 


firſt got into our Churches, 
it could not be>!tong before bon 
would be "worſhipped 3© the Ig 
tant Vulgat ſeldomi or never ma 
any difference between the Saint ' LS. 
the Image. And then When Images 


this matter. 1 1 AT. 64 
But the innovation ſucceeded here; 
for or upon the Viſion of Eguin, tlie E- 


piſtle of Charlus, and t 5 
of the Eyfern Council” (the groſne 
of the Times, and the "tendericy of 


the People Cooperating) Images 


and then 


were thus brought into Churches, to 


colour or obſcure the Buſineſs the 
better, about that time it was that 
the Second Commandment began to 


Pra ſut. in Le- be left but of the Decalogue 3 for 


ges Alured. . 


Archaion. 


King Alfred," who began his Reign 


Lanbard. fol. in the Tear 87. Pretaceth'hls Laws 


SL 


withl a Recitation of God's Law; and 
therein the Second Commandment 


is omitted, as generally it was after- 
wards: And the Learned Editor of 
the Saron Laws tells us, that yon 


will very ſeldom or never, meet with 


the Second Commandment in 7 
0 


rr eee . 
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old Saxon Copies; for the true Im- 
port thereof would have been very 
contrary to the Practice of thoſe 
Times, which, run fo, mightily. up- 
on the Worſhip of Images: But be- 
ing once got in, it was time gave 
Strength to the Innovation, and Ima- 
ges maintain'd their poſſeſſion in 
Churches with a continuendo for a- 
bove Seven Hundred Vears, until they 
were Outed here by an | Ejedzone 
Firme of the Reformation: The Rea- 
ſons and Grounds whereof are pre- 
fexyed- upon Record, in thoſe excel- 
lent Homilies of our Church againſt 
Images in Churches, and againſt the 
Peril of Idolatry: In one of Which is 
this paſſage, I appeareth: euraently Homil. a- 
* * Or all, Stories, and Writing, and Ex- ge Porit 
**, Perience, that neatber Gs or n 
. rating, nor the cunſent a tbe Leann- 
ed wor. the Aut baricy of thei Gady, 
ger the Decrees f Councils, nor the 
Laus e, Princes, nor ertream Pu- 
„niſhmeni of the Offender's. in thun Beh, 
gor any atber remedy vr mans, ram rip 
N againſt Idolatry i, Inages br ſuſtered 
eee pubbokly, And it was for a very 
Reaſon, if not the ſame, that 
Rutepians are ſaid to have no 
| R 3. Images 
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Images in any of their Temples; 
wherein it ſeems the ingenious devi- 
Urep. Lib. 2. ſer, pteferred the Idea of his own 
Common-wealth, before the Pra- 
ctice of his own Church. 


CHAP, 
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CHAT, AY; 


Of Monuments+ and Sepulture. Mot 
Countries have been very expen- 
frve about them, Monuments Erec- 
ted in ſeveral Places for the ſame 
Perſons. Dead Bodies not fuf- 
fered formerly to be Buried m 
Churches. Churches belonging to 
Abbies of great Reputation in the 
Matter of Sepulture. Monuments 
not to be Violated or Defaced upon any 
Account. 


UT whilſt we are thus Sur- Monuments, 
veying the Furniture of Church Sepxure. 
es, there are ſome other particular 
Objects which as they cannot eſcape 
our Eye, ſo they require ſome Obſer- 
vation; and thoſe are Monuments, 
with which we ſhall firſt begin. 
Some Perſons in their Cenſures, have 
endeavoured to deface all Monu- 
ments for the Dead ; eſteeming them 
uſeleſs, unneceſſary and impertinent. 
R 4 Indeed, 
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Indeed, a Man's beſt Monument is 
his beſt Actions: A fair Marble may 
tell the; Paſſenger, that their lies ſuch 
a Rich, or ſuch an Honourable Per- 
ſon; too often Erected to conciliate 
Fame; and Reſpect to, his ſurviving 
Relations, no way beneficial to the 
Deceaſed, and very often inſignificant 
to the Reader. But if any one af- 
fects a proper and laſting Monument 
for himſelf; let him write his own 
Epitapb in his Life time, by his Ver- 
tuous and worthy Actions; and when 
he is Dead, the Breaſt of every good 
Man will be his Monument, and all 
Tongues: will ſpeak his Epitaph; I- 
l were funt Statue que in hominum 
mentibus collocantur, 1. e. Thoſe are 
the true Statues, which are Erected 
in Mens Minds, as Tiberius ſaid, when 
he forbad Statutes for Germanicus. 
And. Mzcenes, in his Qration to Au- 
guſtus, told him the Fate of his Me- 


Dion. Lib. 52-MOTY, thus, | Sr. bonus fueris &c. 1. e. 
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Af thou beeſt Good, and Ruleſt with 
Equity the whole Uhiverſe will be 
hy, Temple, every City thy Monu- 
ment, and all Men thy Statues, in 
Whoſe Minds thy Glory ſhall for e- 
ver be e e Upon which 
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ground it was, that a notable Greci- Plutarch in 
an would not ſo much as ſuffer his e 45 
Picture to be taken in his Life time, 
becauſe he would be remembred on- 
ly by his Actions. And the whole Arrian Lib. 8. 
Common- wealth of the ancient ndi- 
ant would never ſuffer any Sepul- 
chres to be Erected over their Dead: 
becauſe they thought no Man wor- 
thy to be remembred any longer, 
than during the Remembrance of his 
Vertues. However cuſtom hath ſo 
prevailed in moſt Ages, and Places, 
that after the Interment ..of | Perſons 
of Honour and Quality, their ſurvi- 
ving Relations have Erected coſtly 
Monuments in Honour and Memory 
of the Deceaſed. And fome-whiltt 
they have been living, have provi- 
ded Monuments for themſelves; in 
which, of both kinds, exceſſive colts 
have been expended': And this be- 
ing much in Practice amongſt ſeveral 
of the Heatbens when they were de- 
manded why they built Sumptuotis 
and ba rarer Sepulchres but lowuagnt 
mean Houſes; anfwered; hecaũſeſ in 
the . one they ſojourned but a ſhort 
Time; in the other theyrdtedwo 
dwell for ever ; 3 48 Diodor USC Srciftis Diodor. Sicul. 
tells at large, in his Relations of the £%-2-cap-35- 


Egyp- 
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Egyptians Magnificence in that matter. 
And fo of the Seven Wonders of the 


World, Two of them were Monu- 
ments for the Dead; vz. the Stu- 


ndious Pyramid: for the ancient 
Kings of Egypt; and the Tomb of 


WI 


e Artem/ta. 


The ancient Per/fians were alſo ve- 


ry coſtly in this matter of Sepulture: 


Brifſonius de Br ifjontus relates out of Arrian, that 


Reg. ele. the Body of 7 — was laid in a Cheſt 
©. 3 73. of Gold; an 2. Curtius, in reſpect 
10. of its Auguſtneſs, ſtiles his Sepulchre, 

Solrum in u corpus jacebat; and 


whereas he gives us this Relation, 


that when Alexander commanded the 
Sepulchre of Cyrus to be opened where 


his Body lay, intending ſome Sacri- 


fice or Ceremony (quaſi a Soul Maſs) 


Cui dare vole-for the Dead; and thinking to have 
Oe found it full of Treaſure, (according 
to common report) there was no- 

thing found, but his rotten Shield, 

two Scythian Bows, and a Perfian Dart 

and Sword, a Golden Crown, and a 

Cloak uſed to be worn by him: All 

which he covered again, wondering 

that ſo great a Monarch ſhould be fa 

meanly interr'd. But the Truth was, 

as other Authors have related, [all 

8 a 


. King of Caria, built by his 
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had been opened, and the vaſt Trea- 
ſure there found, pillag'd away ſome 
time before, The keeping of this 
Tomb was religiouſly committed to P. Nat. Hit 
the care of the Magi, who had a Roy- 0.6. ch. ab. 
al Exhibition for their daily Main- 
tendnce. Foſephus relates, that when 795. Artig. 
Daniel flouriſhed in the Perfam Court, 7 2 _ 
he built a moſt Magnificent Caſtle Fon 
in Ecbatane, which remained to his 
Time, and then ſeemed as freſh to 
the Eye, as if it had been but newly 
finiſhed : that all the Kings of Media, 
Perſia and Parthia, were entomb'd in 
that Caſtle, and till that Time, the 
Charge thereof committed to a Prieſt, 
who was a Few. 
In Petty France, at the Weſt End 
of the lower Church-Yard of St. Bo- 
tolphs Biſbops-gate, in London, ſtands a 
Monument Erected to the Memory 
of a Perfian Merchant named Coya 
Shawſware, a principal Servant and 
Secretary to the Per/fian Ambaſſador, 
with whom he and his Son came o- 
ver: He was aged Forty Four Years, 
and dying here, was there Buried 
the 105. of Auguſt, 1626. The 
Ambaſſador himſelf, Young Shaw/- 
ware the Secretary's Son, and many 
other Perfians following him to the 
| Ground, 
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Diod. Sicul. 
Lib. I, 2. 


Cook 3. Inſtit. 
fel. 202. 


| Cate with that P 
nument is inſeribed word Per fan Chas 
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Ground, with many expreſſions of 
infinite Love and Sorrow. The Rites 
and Ceremonies were performed 
chiefly by has Son, ſitting croſs-legg'd 
at the North end of the Grave, for 
the Tomb ſtands North and South: 
And after he was Buried, ſome of 
them came every Morning and Even- 
ing at Six and Six, for the ſpace of 
a Month together, to perform the 
Remainder ' of __ — uſual in ſuch 
The Mo- 


racters; and ſtands not within, but 
without the Limits of the Conihera. 
ted Ground. 

And thus thou gh the Parfens were 
very Sumptuous, yet not compara- 
ble to the Egyptian; in the matter 
of Sepulture, if we may believe Dia- 
dorus Siculus, to whom the Reader 18 
referred if he is more curious in this 
matter: Whilſt we logk hameward 
and make Obſervation, that for this 
— — alſo, many curious and coſt- 

Monuments for the Dead have 
— erected in this Iſland: And now 
by the Law they are allowed to be 
1 in aa. 4 Chancel, Chapel, 
or Church- Vard; being eſteemed as 
un laſt work of Charity to the De- 
4 Ceaſed, 
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ceaſed there reſting in hope of a glo- 
nous Reſurrection. Beſides theſe Mo- 
numents with the Epitaphs and In- 
ſcriptions, have oftentimes proved 
uſeful in feveral reſpects; as for Evi- 
dences and Proofs of Deſcents and 
Pedigrees; and of Titles to Land and 
Inheritance; to certifie the Times 
when Perſons died; and to put the 
living in Mind of their latter End. 1,.menwn, 
Under theſe were laid up in Urns, ii. Moimen- 
Coffins, Cheſts or otherwiſe, as in Ca- „ 7 
binets, the Aſhes and Relicks of 
Mankind, conſign d and conſecrated 
to Oblivion and Reſt: And there. 
fore the Heathens frequently ſuper- 
ſcribed their Urns, thus Dar mani 
bus Sacrum; as the Chriſtians their 
Monuments often, Dev Opt. Ma. Sa- 
enn er mot, 07 ene ink 
And here we may obſerve: further, 
that as the Romans uſually began their 
Epitaphs with the Initial Letters of 
D. M. for Diis Manilus; D. M. 8, 
for Dias Manibus, Sacrum; and! Hit 
 fitus eft Hoſpes, as pointing to the Rea?- 
der: So the Eig. with other Chri- 
ſtians, began theirs with theſe and; 
ſuch like, u. Hic Depanituri Hir Ja- 
cet. Hie Tumulatun. Hic ſitus eſti And 
in later Time, after the ancient man- 

ner, 


Epitaphs. 
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ner, Poſteritati ſacrum. Des & Poſte 
ris. Memariæ ſacrum. Virtuti & Ho- 
nori ſacrum, &&c. 

In this matter of Monuments and 
Epitaphs, it will be at this Day, I 
think, not very eaſy to find in En- 


gland any Monuments, I mean in 


Churches, much leſs an Epitaph, an- 


Cambd. Brit. 
in Somerſet- 


ſhire. fol. 228. 


cienter than the Conquerors Time. 
The Reaſon may be, either becauſe 
the Ages before were not very am- 
bitious of either ; or elſe becauſe all, 
or moſt of our Churches now ſtand- 
ing, were built ſince that Time; or 
enlarged, altered, or transformed P 
that ſtate wherein now they are, 
the Obſcuring, or Burying o 7 the v 
Monuments themſelves, if any ſu rr 
had been there before. And gene- 
rally the ancient Cuſtom was to put 
Laminam plumbeam a Plate of Lead, 
with the Name of the Dead upon 
it, into the Sepulchre with the Corps, 
of which there have been many diſ- 
coveries. Memorable that = the 
Famous King Arthur, whoſe Bod 
being ſought of af by King Hen. II. 
from the Hints of a J/el6b4 Bards 
chanting, when they had digged Se- 
ven Foot deep in the Earth, they 
found his Tomb or Grave-Stone, on 
tne 


D. OM 5kKu, 9 we 
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the upper part whereof was faſtned 
a broad Croſs, of Lead, with this In- 
ſcription in barbarous Letters, Hic 
jacet Sepultus inclytus Rex Arturius is 
Inſula Avalonia. But after the Con- 
querors Time, Monuments and Epi- 
he became very frequent, ſeveral 

whch were made for Perſons who 
had been Dead ſome Hundreds of 
Years before: As that Epitaph for 
King Ethelbert, the firſt converted 
King of the. Saxons, was made, no 


doubt, long after his Death by ſome 
Rhiming Monk, vis. 


Rex Ethelbertus hic clauditur in Pa- 
liandro, 


Fana pians cere Chr: iſto meat 40%. 
meandro. 


Famous King Ethelbert lies here, 

Clos'd in this Poliander, 

For hallowing Churches he goes clear 
To Chriſt without N 


If the Reader W gratify his 
Curioſity any further, as to this mat- 
ter of Epitaphs, he may have recourſe 
to Mr. Cambden's Remains, where he 
will find a large Collection of them, 
ſome Ancient and Modern, ſome 

Bar- 
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Barbarous and Elegant, and others 
Serious and Jocoſe ; wherein the Ebb 
and Flow of Learning, the Humours 
of the Times, and Fanſies of the Com- 
=o are truly and plainly diſcove- 
red. 

— Moreover it was anciently practi- 

ſed for Perſons of the better Quality, 
to have Monuments Erected for them 
in ſeveral Places. As I remember 

Tir. Liv. Dec. Titus Livius relates how the great 

4 £i6.8. Scipio had Monuments Erected for 

him after his Death, at Two Places, 
viz. at Rome, and at Linternum, and. 
that from thence, ſuch uncertainty 
aroſe about the Place of his Death, 
that the Hiſtorian profeſſeth himſelf 
almoſt diſtracted what to ſet down 
for a certainty therein. So at Lyd- 

3 , 4a, a City of Paleſtine, there was a 

3.1. 2.1.4 Magnificent Temple ſet up by the 

7. cap. 22. Emperour Fuſtinian, to the Honour 

of St. George, and the Place from 
thence, by-the Chriſtians called St. 
George's; and all this from an Opi- 
nion that St. George ſuffered Martyr- 
dom in that Place, . upon 
this, that there was found an emp- 
ty Cenotaph, or Monument in that 
Place for the Preſervation of his Me- 
mory, which was miſtaken to —— 
e 
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he had been there Buryed. As from 
the ſame Belief and Reverence, a 
Traveller tells us, that all the Mabo- 
metans who come back from their . Coro - 
Pilgrimage to Mecha through Pale- re 
ine, make their Viſits with Prayers . 137, 343; 
and Gifts, to the Sepulchre of St. 
George at Lydda, or Digſpolis, for they 
are both one, eſteeming him to be 
Sue Sectæ Protector eximius: And for 
this Reaſon they ſpare his Image, 
where-ever they find it, though they 
demoliſh thoſe of all other Saints. 
And more lately, Don John of Au- A. D. 1578. 
ftria, Governor of the Netherlands 
for Philip II. King of Spain, dying 
at his Camp at Buge, was carried 
from thence to the great Church at 
Namure, where his Funerals were ſo- 
lemnized, and, a Monument to Po- 
ſterity erected for him there, by 
Alexander Farneze, the Prince of Par- 


ma; afterwards his Body was taken Fan. Strads 


in Pieces, and the Bones pack'd up %%% eK. 
in Mailes, were privately carried in- 
to Spain, where being ſet together 
with ſmall Wires, the Body was re- 
joined again, which being filld or 
ſtuffed with Cotton, Arm'd and rich- 
ly Habited, Don Jobn was preſented 
to the King intire, leaning upon his 
Com- 
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Mun. fel. 567. 
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Commanders Staff, and looking as if 
he were alive and breathed; after- 
wards the Corps, being carried to 
the Church of St. Laurence at the 
Eſcurial, was there Buried, near his 
Father, the Emperour Charles the 
Fifth, with a fitting Monument E- 
rected for him. 

And ſeveral the like Inſtances we 
find here at home, not to inſiſt up- 
on Queen Elizabeth, who had Monu- 
ments ſet up for her in no fewer 
than Four and Twenty Churches in 
London; but as is obferved by ſome, 
ſeveral of them might be but Ho- 
norary Tables and Memorials ſet up 
by grateful and ſorrowful Subjects, 
to the Honour and Memory of the 
beſt of Princes. Sir John Mandevill, 
as he was Born, ſo a ſuitable Mo- 
nument was ſet up for him at St. 
Albans ; and at this Day, his Monu- 
ment, with a fitting Epitaph upon it, 
may be ſeen at the City of Leige, 
beyond the Seas, where he died in 
his Travels. So in the Pariſh Church 


of S1bble Henningham in Eſſex, there 


was a Tomb Erected Arched over, 


and thereupon engraven Hawks, as if 


they were flying in a Wood, to the 
Memory of Sir John Hawkwood, who 
ſignalized 
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ſignalized his Valour in Tay, on 
behalf of the State of Florence, where 
he died, was Buried, and had a curious 
Monument there made for him, to A. D. 1394. 
perpetuate his Fame and Memory, 
and remaining to this Day. And 
Simon Sudbury, Arch-Biſhop of Can- 
terbury, who was ſlain at London by 
the Rebels, in the Reign of King 
Richard II. had a Tomb or Monu- 
ment made for him in the Church 
of Sudbury in Suffolk, where he was 
Born, and whence he took his Name, Senner. Ar. } 
and alſo in his Cathedral Church at 27,26 
Canterbury; but where his Corps 
was actually inter'd, is yet a 2uere. 
But this uſe of making ſeveral Mo- 
numents, for Perſons in ſeveral Pla- 
ces, occaſioning a great uncertainty, 
as to the Places of Mens Death, which 
in ſome Caſes might be neceſſary to 
be known, it was not mueh practi- 
ſed, and at laſt quite left off. 

For the Model or Faſhion of Mo- 
numents, they generally are diffe- 
rent and various, according to the 
ſeveral Fancies and Abilities of the 
Directors and Workmen; only thoſe 
whoſe Efigies are Drawn or Cut, ly- 
ing along m a cumbent Poſture, the 
Heads are always placed towards 

S 2 the 
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Sepulture, 
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the Weſt, looking up into the Eaſt, 


in which Quarter of the World, they 
hope for the Appearance of the Sun 
of Righteouſneſs at the Reſurrecti- 
on; only I have obſerved that John 
Lord Williams of Tame, Com. Oxon. 
lying Buried in the midſt of the 
Chancel of the Church of Tame, there 
ſtands a fair Tomb Erected to his 
Memory, whereon do le the Por- 
traitures of himſelf, and of one of his 
Wives, in white Marble, but with 
their Heads towards the Eaſt, coun- 
ter to all other that ever I have 
obſerved. Which brings to my Mind 
ſomething touching the Manner of 
the Interment of Diogenes, which is 
this. It 1s Storied to be a Cuſtom 
among the People of Megara in 
Greece, to be Buried with their Fa- 
ces downwards; Diogenes gave this 
Reaſon why he would be Buried 
after the ſame Way, that ſeeing all 
Things were (according to his O- 
pinion) to be turned upſide down, 
in ſucceeding Times, he by this Po- 
{ture ſhould at laſt be found with 
his Face upwards, and looking to- 
wards Heaven. 

Here it will be proper, if not ne- 
ceſſary, to be advertiſed, that anci- 

| ently 
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ently it was not ſufferable for Dead 

Bodies to be Buried in Churches; 
ſuitable to the Cuſtom both of Fews 

and Gentiles, who Buried in the Fields, Alx. at A. 
or in Gardens, but by no means £5. 
within the City Walls: as it was Ca/aubon in 
of old forbidden by the Law of the 9: i» 
Twelve Tables, to bury within the 2 Liz. 
Walls of any City; ſeconded by one . 2. 

of the Conſtitutions of the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius for that purpoſe, as 7ul.Copirelin. 
Julius Capitolinus, in his Life hath it.“ Ws Os 
And this Uſage was obſerved by the Duran. 4 


Chriſtians, all along till the time % 2 Cor 


; bol. Lib. 1. 
of Gregory the Great ; for then it was ws +508 


the Prieſts and Monks began to 8 irs 
pray, and perform Offices for Souls i. 17.4... 
departed, and for their more Eaſe ad Au. 752. 
and better accommodation therein, it 

was firſt indulged to have Sepultures 

near the Churches; Gregory himſelf, 

with ſeveral other Popes, being Bu- 

ried in the outmoſt Porch, before 

the Church of St. Peter, as Onuphri- 

us annotates to Platina. And fo it 7 pring, 
was that Cuthbert, the Eleventh Arch-/wm . 
Biſhop of Canterbury, happening to 8 Rep. 
be at Rome, and obſerving the Way el per, 
of Burial there, obtain'd from the c 8. 
Pope a Diſpenſation, for making of pulus /Ger- 
Cœmiteries or Church-Yards within een. 


1295, 1767. 
S 3 Towns **.* 


202 


Col. N. I horn. 


2210. 


Hen. Hunt- 
ingd. fol. 325. 
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Towns and Cities throughout Ex- 


gland; and particularly for himſelf, 


that he might be Buried in his own 
Church, within the City of Canterbu- 
ry, whereas before, all the Preceed- 
ing Arch-Biſhops, being Ten, and 
Eight Kings of Kent from Ethelbert, 
were carried out of the City to be 
Buried at St. Aufin's without the 
Walls ; and this in Purſuance of the 
Provifion for that purpoſe, made in 
the Third Ethethertin Charter; of 
which ſaid Arch-Biſhops, the Six 
firſt were Buried in the Church 
Porch; to which Place, Auſtin him- 
ſelf was tranſlated, being at firſt Bu- 
ried at a greater Diſtance ; which 
proving too little to hold any more, 
the Four others were Buried in the 
Monaſtery, till Cuthbert, as was ſaid 
before, was the firſt that is brought 
into the City to be Buried there ; 

whereas before, all Burials were a- 
broad. So Baronius out of St. Chry- 


8 2 om, and others delivers, Non intra 
An. Cbr. 336. Baſt, licam, &c. i. e. That the Conftan- 


pr . Emperours were Bu- 
ried, not in the Church, but in the 
Porch at firſt ; but that in Proceſs 
of Time, not only the Emperors, but 
Biſhops alſo, were ordinarily Inter- 


red 
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red in the great Church there. And 
it was not preſently that the Bodies 
of great Perſons Deceaſed were laid 
in Churches here; for, beſides thoſe 
before mentioned, I obſerve that the 
Two Eminent Founders of the great 
Monaſtery at Coventry, Leofrick, and W. Malnef. 
Godiva his Lady were not Buried in 289. 
the Church, as afterwards became 
frequent, but in the Two Porches. Due. Warr. 
But afterwards by Degrees, it be-/# 100. 
came cuſtomary to Bury thoſe of 
the better ſort in the Churches 
themſelves : Wherem I doubt there 
is little regard to this Canon of Cos. Reg. EA. 
King Edgar, Docemus etiam ut nemo i, open. 
. . - k oncil Tom. 1. 

guempiam in Eccleſia ſepeliat, quem non pal. 451. 
conſtat ex vite probibitate Deo placuiſſe, 
& ex eo judicetur hujuſmodi ſepulturg Archaien. 
dignus, 1. 28 That — we . 
Men and Religious, ſhould be Buri- 
ed in Churches, as only worthy of 
ſuch Sepulture; ſeconded by ano- I. ft. 590. 
ther Conſtitution to the ſame pur- 
poſe. 

And here it is to be obſerved 
and known, that the Churches be- 
longing unto Abbies and Monaſte- 
ries, were ever in Reputation above 
ordinary Parochial Churches, eſpeci- 
ally in the matter of Sepulture: For 
S 4 obſerva- 
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obſervable it 1s, that our Anceſtors 
generally deſired to be Buried in a 
Monaſtery, rather than in a Pariſh- 
Church, in confidence, ( according to 

the Perſuaſion of thoſe Times) of 

ſome Benefit to their Souls in the o- 

ther State, by the Prayers of the Pro- 

felled there, who uſually prayed for 

the Souls of ſuch as were Buried in 

their Limits; of which, ſeveral In- 

ſtances there are in an old Manu- 

{ſcript of the State of the Church of 

Rites and Durham, lately made publick ; and 
N ip 2 elſewhere. And in the Annals of Ve- 
* land, ſubjoined to the noble Work of 
our Britannia, 1t appears, that moſt 

of the great Men in former Times, 

who died in that Kingdom, were Bu- 

ried in Monaſteries and Convents. 

And by reaſon of this uſage, Mona- 

ſteries in time obtain'd a kind or 

right of Burial, before any other Pa- 

rochial Church, if the Dead Party 

had made ſuch choice, and defired 

the ſame: And it 1s noted by Mr. 

Sei. Hit. of Selden, from an old Synod of Ireland, 
4 7 % held about the Elder Times of the 
Engliſh Church, That any Man might 
bequeath his Burial to what Abby 

he pleaſed, which then ſhould have 

the Apparel of the Dead, his Her, 

an 
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and his Cow, for a Mortuary ; and 
all this in Contemplation of ſome 
Eaſe to the poor departed Soul, by 
Offices and Prayers in that place per- 
formed ; eſpecially 1f the Corps had 
ſome Religious Garment put upon 
it, as was alſo then uſual; ſo was 
it for a more certain Benefit, which 
thereby always accrued to the Houſe, 
that never gave admittance to a 
Dead Gueſt, without Payment of a 
good Income by the Executors. And 
we read of King John, that being 
Buried at Worceſter, under the high 
Altar, was alſo wrapped in a Monks 
Cowl, which the Superſtition of thoſe 
Times accounted Sacred. And I 
find alſo, that ſome of the Honoura- 
ble Family of the Haſtings, were In- 
terred in Habits of the Friars Minors, 
in their Convent Church at Coven- 
ry. 
For as that Order was in great E- 
ſteem, ſo the Religious Perſons of all 
Orders were much truſted and em- 
ployed in making of Wills and Te- 
ſtaments, by which they wanted not 
ſeaſonable Opportunities to prompt 
the dying Party to Acts of Charity, 
and particularly for a good Legacy 
to accompany his Corps to their 

85 Con- 


26 5 


W. Dugdale 
of Warw. fel. 
115, 
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be,, Convent. But Thomas Walſingham 1s 
ag 20, very bitter againſt this Practice of 

the Friars; for ſpeaking of the Death 
of Queen Eleanor, Mother of King 
Edward. III. he thus proceeds, Sepul- 
tum eft Corpus ejus, &c. i. e. Her 
«© Body was Buried in the Mona- 
* ſtery of Ambreſbury, and her Heart 
« at London, in the Church of the 
« Friars Minors, who like the Friars 
* of all other Orders, challenged part 
« of the Bodies of all great Perſons 
dying, like greedy Dogs, every 
* one ſnatching for a Piece of a dead 
« Carcaſe. Indeed the witty Eraſmus 
"Y T__ in his Colloq. Funus, prettily ſets out 
daver. the Heats between a Parochial Prieſt, 
and ſome of the Friars upon this ac- 
count, even at the Bedſide of a dy- 
ing Man; whom neither the Lan- 
Ape £12 wiſhing poor Man's Condition, nor 


groli, ſfec- 


szute Chriſee, the Preſence of the Conſecrated Haſt, 


could reſtrain from Raillery, and moſt 
bitter Invectives againſt one another. 
And here we may further obſerve, 
that altho' now 1t 1s, and for a long 
Time hath been uſual to erect Monu- 
ments in Churches, in Memory of Per- 
ſons there interred ; yet they are to be 
ſo placed, that they be not prejudi- 


cial to the Celebration of Divine Ser- 
| vice ; 
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vice; and for that Reaſon, not to 

be ſet up or continued without al- 

lowance of the Ordinary. But when 

they are placed or fixed ; or if that a- 

ny Coat Armour, and Penons with 

Arms, or other Enſigns of Honour, 

be ſet up in a Church, in Memory 

of a Nobleman, Knight, Eſquire, &c. 

there Buried, befitting his Quality and 

Degree; although to ſome purpoſes, 

the Freehold of the Church is in the 

Parſon, and that theſe be annexed to 

the Freehold ; yet cannot the Ordi- 

nary, Parſon, Church-warden, or a- 

ny other, deface or take them down, 

but he is ſubject to an Action to the Cr: 2. Rep. 

Heir, and his Heirs, in Memory of ,, Cg. 

whoſe Ance/tor the ſame were at firſt ;56. Camfet. 

ſet up. And for the defacing, or pul- . 

ling them down, the Wife, or Ex- 

ecutor, that ſet them up, may have 

the Action during their reſpective 

Lives, (as the Lady Miche had in the Fern Ghry of 

Caſe of 9 Ed. 4. 14.) and after their“. 53. 

Deaths, the Heir of the Dead, and 

his Heirs, ſhall have the Action ; 

theſe Arms and Monuments of the 

Dead, going as Heir-looms, to the 

Heir, in manner of Inheritance. And Ce:rwer and 

all this was reſolved by the Court of %% 

Common- Pleas Mich. 10. Tac. the 1 fe fl. SY * 
2 n 
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And herewith agree the Laws of 
other Countries, vis. A&#io datur, . 
ui, Arma in aliquo loco pofita delevit, 
Weaver Fun, ſou abraſit. And in the Beginning of 
Men. Fal de, the Reign of Queen Eligabeth, when 
8 many Relicks of Popiſh Superſtition 
were demoliſhed in Churches, ſome 
abuſes were offered by Covetous and 
Ignorant Perſons, to ſome coſtly and 
innocent Monuments of the Dead; 
for ſtopping of which, the Queen ſet 
4 e forth a Proclamation, ſeverely pro- 
19. hibiting all ſuch Diſorders, under pain 
of Fine and Impriſonment, beſides 
the Repairing of the thing broken, 
or ſpoiled: And although the ſaid 
Proclamation was Printed, yet her 
Majeſty to ſhew her great Zeal in 
the Thing, was pleaſed to ſign eve- 
ry Printed Copy with her own Hand, 
which were very numerous, to be 
diſpers'd throughout all her Domini- 
ons. Which Proclamation was ſecond- 
ed by another to the ſame purpoſe 
im the Fourteenth Year of the Qyeens's 
Reign, charging the Judges of Afſ- 
ze to _ inquire into the Abuſes 
therein, and to ſee due Puniſhment, 
and Reformation thereof made. 
Creek 2. Rep. In the afor eſaid Caſe between 
wt ſupra. oF rances and Ley, 1 in the Star- . 
· 
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It was further reſolved, That neither 
the Ordinary himſelf, nor the Church- 
wardens, can grant Licenſe of Bury- 
ing to any within the Church, but 
the Rector only; becauſe the Soil, and 
Freehold of the Church is only in 
the Rector, and in no other. And 
further, that it is not lawful for any 
to break, or deface any Superſtiti- 
ous Pictures in any Window of a 
Church or Iſle, but the Ordinary on- 
ly; and if any one do fo, without 
the Order or Licence of the Ordina- 
ry, he ſhall be bound to his good 
Behaviour; as was done in one 
Prickett's Caſe, by Sir Chriſtoper 
Wray, Lord Chief Juſtice of the Kings 
Bench. 

And indeed, Monuments, that have 
been Erected in Memory of the Dead, 
have in all Ages been had in vene- 
rable Eſteem, inſomuch as amongſt 
the Romans, the Defacing or Viola- 
tion of them was puniſhed by ſevere 
Pecuniary Mulcts, cutting off Hands, 
Baniſhment, and ſometimes by Death ; 
and the famous Lawgiver Solon made 
a Special Law for this purpoſe. It 
would be too great a Parergon here 
to enlarge upon the Senſe, and Cu- 


ſtoms of Nations in this matter of 


Se- 
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Alex. ab Alex- 
andr. Lib. 6. 


cap. I 4. 


Cicero de Leg. 
LS 
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Lib. 3. cap. 2. Sepulture and Monuments: Alexa- 

Lib. o. cap. iq. Jer ab Alexandro, hath much of Col- 

lections to this purpoſe, to whom the 

more curious are referred : But all 

have agreed in and conſpir'd a due 

Veneration to the repoſe and quiet 

of the Dead: ſufficiently known is 

. e that noble Check which Lewis the 

Vein 92+ French King gave to ſome of his Cour- 

tiers, who prompted him to. demo- 

liſn the Monument, and diſturb the 

Bones of the Renowned Duke of 

Bedford, who in his Time, had been 

the Scourge of France: Anſwerable 

Heredet.Lib.g to that of N King of Sparta, 
who having {la 

donius the Perſian General, and being 

adviſed by Lampon one of his Follow- 

ers, to hang up the Body of Mardo- 

nius, as Mardomus had formerly done 


in ſo doing, ſaid he, I ſhould ſhew 

my ſelf a right Barbarian, and no 

true Grecian. And this, amongſt o- 

thers, remains an expungible blot 

on the Memory of Scylla, that would 

Pluare, in not be content with the Death of 
Scylla. his Enemies, but of:en cauſed their 
Bones to be digged up, and thrown 

into the River, as he did to the Bo- 

dy of Marius; and therefore he ap- 

pointe q 


in in Battle Mar- 


to King Leonidas; anſwered no, for 
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my == that, when he was Dead, 
us Body ſhould be burnt to Aſhes, 
leſt it ſhould be uſed in like man- 
ner by his Enemies. Of this reſpect 
to a Dead Enemy, we have notable 
Inſtances in the barbarous Turks them- ,,,. 
ſelves; for the moſt Famous Godfne cs Gode- 
of Bulloign, dying at Jeruſalem, was . , Bug- 
Buried in the Temple of the Sepul- e eV} 
chre there, where his Tomb and E- rn acquifi- 
pitaph, remain unviolated at this * 
Day; with that alſo of Baldwin his jus Arima re- 
Brother and Succeſſor in the King- 79 
dom, as a late Traveller teſtifies : ei- $andy's fol. 
ther out of ſome Honour thoſe In- 13. 
fidels bear to their Memories ; or out 
of a valiant Scorn to fight againſt 
Dead Bones; or perchance minded 
as our King John, who being advi- 
ſed once to untomb the Bones of an 
Enemy; O, no, ſaid he, I wiſh all 
my Enemies were ſo at reſt. 

And ſo great is the Veneration the 
Turks have, not only for their own 
Sepulchres, but thoſe of other Nati- 
ons, that the Violating or Robbing 
of them, is eſteemed one of the high- 
eſt Crimes; as Thevet tells us, that 
the great Seim in his Expedition a- = M 
gainſt Egypt, from which he return- 7 
ed Victor, cauſed ſeveral of his own 

Soldiers 
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Soldiers to be ſeverely. puniſhed in 
Syria, for having apened a Grave of a 
Jewiſh Phyſitian, in hopes of finding 
ſome "Treaſure there; fourteen of 
which being hang'd, three impal'd 
or.gaunch'd, and others put to Death 
by other Tortures. | 7 
Indeed the truly valiant Man al- 
ways owns this for his Motto, Satis | 
eft proftrafie ; accounting it as ridj- 
culous, as unmanly, to wreſtle with 
a Shadow or a Ghoſt; and that it is 
inhumane to purſue even an Enemy 
beyond the Grave. And therefore 
we find, that the ancient Church m 
her Hymns, and Antiphones, often ſa- 
lutes the Nails and Croſs with Epi- 
thets of  Sweetneſs and Gladneſs, as 
being ſomewhat Inſtrumental in the 
great Work of Man's Redemption ; 
but the Spear which pierced Chr#i/t 
when he was Dead, it always calls 
Dirum mucronem 1. 
Cook 3. Init. Amongſt the Remarks of the Vio- 
10. Fac. 1. lation of Sepultures, I meet with this 
ſtrange Caſe, viz. At Lent Aſſixes hol- 
den at Leiceſter, An. 10. Jac. 1. The 
Haynr's Cafe Caſe was, one William Haynes had in A 
the Night time digged up the ſeveral 
Graves of Three Men, and one Wo- 8 
man, and took the Winding * o 
rom 
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from the dead Bodies, and Buried 
the Bodies again. And for the rare- 
neſs and ſtrangeneſs of the Fact, be- 
ing Furtum inauditum, all the Judges Furium inau- 
of Sergeants Inn in Fleet-ſtreet met to Hs. 4 
adviſe about it. And they all reſol- 
ved, That the Property of the Sheets 
muſt be in ſome Body, viz. the Ex- 
ecutor, or Adminiſtrator of the dead 
Party, or they who had property in 
them, when the dead Body was firſt « 
wrapped therewith : For the dead 
Body 1s not capable of any property ; 
but if Apparel be put on a Boy, it is 
eſteemed a Gift in Law, for the Boy 
hath capacity to take it: But a dead 
Body, being but a Lifeleſs Lump, or 
Cadaver, hath no capacity: but it is Cars Dora. 
beſtowed on the Body, for the Reve- . 
rence towards it, and to expreſs the 
hope of Reſurrection. And then when 
a Man hath Property in any thing, 
(as the Executor, or Adminiſtrator, 
or ſome other once had in the Sheets) 
he cannot be diveſted of that Pro- 
perty till it be legally veſted in anp- 
ther who hath capacity to take Jt. 
And according to, this Reſolution, 
Haynes was Indicted at the next Aſſfin !. 
zes for the ſeveral takings of theſe 
Sheets: And the firſt Indictment was 
& | r 
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for Petty Larceny, for which he was 
whipp'd : and after he was Indicted 
for the Felonious taking the o- 
ther three Sheets, and found guilty, 
and had Clergy allow d him, and be- 
ing burned in the Hand, eſcaped the 
Sentence of Death for that notorious 


and uncouth Felony. 


And I thould be more ſorry 


to find 


our Country Men taxed with this 


kind of Barbarity towards the peace- 


ful monuments of the Dead, were it 
not done in Furore Belli, and upon 
that account, in ſome meaſure excuſa- 
ble, as not to reflect a National Re- 
proach ; For when the Engliſb, who 
fought on the ſide of the United Pro- 


vinces of the Netherlands, a 


gainſt the 


Spaniards, had taken Mechlin by Storm, 
in the Year 1580. befides the more 
lawful Plunder of the Town, they ſpa- 
red not the Sepulchres of the Dead, 
but took away the Grave-Stones, and 
Materials of Value, and ſent them to 
be ſold openly in England; as Grotius 
with a little Bitterneſs in his Annals 
reports it: Reſented ſufficiently by 
Mr. Cambden alſo, as not knowing in 
the leaſt how to excuſe it. And thus, 


tho' the Tomb-Stone is ſaid to be the 
Bound of Malice, and Death a Super- 
ſedeas 


r 


$ 
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Fedeas' to all Violent Proſecution, yet 


ſometimes, nay too often, that Pro- 
verbial Speech, 2% T toil here, I ſhall 
vne Day reſt in my Grave, hath, been 
croſſed and prevented; Enjebius wri- 
teth that divers Martyrs in France 


were by the Gentiles, plucked out of 


their Graves, and burnt to Aſhes, and 
then thrown into the River Roan. 
And in our Qucen Mary's' Days, the 
Bones of 70. Wickcliffe, Paulus F 2121 
and Peter Martyr's W ife, were dig 

out of their Graves, and how e 
all our H iſtorians relate. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Of Seats and Pews, when firſl ſet. 

up, and how to be Regulated. 
Of the Promiſcuous fitting of | 
Men and Women. Of Church- 0 
wardens, by whom, and in what L 
manner to be choſen. Their : 
Offices and Duty; and Capacity f 
as 4 Corporation. How Rates t 
and Taxes are to be raiſed by f 
them. F 

e 


C'EATS and Pews occur next it 

to our Obſervation, and conſti- tl 
tute a principal part of our Church | 
Furniture. 

Now tho' Churches were always 
Furniſhed with ſome neceſſary Seats 
for Eaſe and Convenience ; yet thoſe 
of that fort which we now have, 
were ſet up but at, or ſince the Re- 
formation, for many Ceremonies, at 
Proceſſions, and other Services, could 
not be performed, if Seats had been 
poſited as now they are. And for 
regulating the ancient Seats, ſuch as 


they 
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they were, I find this Conſtitution in 
a Synod held at Exeter by Peter Wi- 
vil Biſhop of that Dioceſe, in the 
Fifteenth Year of King Edward III. 
Item audivimus, quod propter ſedilia in 
Eccleha rixantur multoties Parochian, 
&c. 1. e. Whereas we are given to 
underſtand, that the Pariſhioners do 
oftentimes quarrel about the Seats, 
to the great Scandal of the Church, 
and diſturbance of Divine Service, 
frequently two or more challenging 
the ſame Seat; we do Ordain that 
from henceforth none ſhall claim any 
Property in any Seat in the Church, 
except Noblemen and Patrons : And 
if any come into the Church to ſay 
their Prayers, let them do it in what 
place they pleaſe. From this Con- 
ſtitution, and for other Reaſons, I ap- 
prehend, that before Henry VIII. his 
time, that 1s, before the Reformation 
was begun, there were not any Pews 
or Seats to be ſeen in our Churches, ex- 
cept ſome that were appropriated to Per- 
ſons of Quality and Diſtinction : And 
ſome are apt to think, that thoſe which 
our 1 then had, were move- 
able, and the Property of the Incum- 
bent; if ſo, conſequently at his Diſ- 
poſal. For before the Reformation, it 

1 was 
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was the uſe for the People to thruſt 
up together near the Prieſt, without 
reſpect to the Condition and Quali- 
ties of Perſons; and ſome would 
place themſelves near to ſome Altar, 
Pillar, or Tomb, with the Convenience 
of a Matt, Cuſhion, or ſome ſmall 
Stool, or Form to reſt upon. But 
when the Service of the Maſs (per- 
formed generally at the High Altar, 
the Prieſt turning his Back to the 
People) was laid aſide; and Divine 
Service ordered to be read in a Deſt, 
then both that and the Pulpit were 
placed for the moſt Convenience of 
the Peoples hearing; and the whole 
Church furniſhed with Seats: tor that 
purpoſe; the Ordering of the ſame, 
being in the Power of. the Ordinary, 
who placed the People, and their Fa- 
milies therein in decent manner, ac- 
cording to their reſpective Ranks and 
Qualities, as we ſee them continued 
to this Day; and thereupon in time, 
ſome Seats became appropriated. to 
ſome certain Capital Meſſuages with- 
in the Pari. 
Some 'there have been, who have 
not altogether approved the promi- 
{cuous Sitting of Men and Women to- 
gether, as now they do in our Engh/b 
e 1 (0 
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Churches ; eſpecially ſeeing our Wo- 
men wear no Vells, as they do uſu- 
ally in other Countries, not only in 
their Churches, but the Streets alſo ; 
in which matter the Turks are fo 
preciſe, that if a Woman palling by 
diſcover any part of her Skin, if it be but 
her Hand, they eſteem her, upon that, 
diſhoneſt: And it 1s uſual amongſt the 
Venetian Women, for their Virgins be- 
ing once of Fourteen Vears of Age, till the 
day of their Marriage, never to ſtep over 
the Threſhold of their Fathers Door, 
but only on Eaſter-Day to hear Maſs, 
and then to' return to their Priſons 
again, and there abide in Expectati- 
on of an Huſband. So is it the Uſe 
amongſt the Fews, (who derive the 
Name of a Virgin, from retiring and 
hiding her ſelf) at this Day in their 
Synagogues for the Men to be in a 
Room apart by themſelves, and the 
Women apart by themſelves, there paſ- 
ſing ſome thin Partition between 
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them; and a Rabbin gives the Rea- 7.» 2:4:ra: 


ſon, That by this means, their Minds wy 
may not be led aſide to any ſinful 


thought during the time of Pray- 
er. In Imitation whereof, I have 
heard, that there is a Church lately 
Built in the Country of the Duke of 
Wirtenberg in Germany, at the Duke's 


T + Charge ; 


of Fewifh 


ites, C ap. 10. 
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ia. Co. in Empreſs Julia Auguſia, by reaſon of 
vita Septen. their Familiar Converſe with the 
Men: Anſwered quickly, That it 


Ny erg? : 


the Women, 


Men, 


ſufficiently alike. 
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Charge ; the Faſhion. of which is ſo 
contriv'd, that neither the Men fee 
nor the Women the 


yet both hear the Miniſter 
This Obſcuring of 


Women, eſpecially of: Virgins, and of 
them eſpecially in time of Divine Ser- 
T;r:u]. 4: de- Vice, 18 notably enforced by Tertullian 
land. Virgin. in a ſet Treatiſe on that matter. 
Dut there are others again, who en- 
deavour to juſtifie this practice of 
Men and Women ſitting together in 


our Exgliſb 


Churches, 


(and I with 


their Arguments may hold) from the 
innate innocency, and Temper of the 
People, as not ſo inclinable to any 
Jealouſie towards their own: Proper- 
ties, or to give, or receive the Temp- 
tation of Lightneſs in ſuch promiſcu- 
ous. nearnels, as is experienced in o- 
ther Countries: and as being to this 
Day indued with a moſt ſingular Mo- 
deſty, derived from their Anceſtors or 
Predeceſſors, in this Ifland, witneſs 
that ſmart Repartee of a Noble Brit- 
tiſb Lady, who hearing her ſelf, and 
her on Country-Women upbraided 
tor, Lightneſs and Indecency, by the 


7 


Was 
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was the Property and Genius of the 
Britains to be honeſt, even in Private; 
when the Roman Ladies would not 
bluth to 2685 their Lewdneſs in Pub- 
heck, 

As pertinent to this matter, all our 
Travellers tell us, what Caution is 
uſed by the Men there, in the Con- 
finement of their Wives and Daugh- 
ters, and keeping them out of Sight; 
that for every little ſuſpieion, they Thut 
their Wives up in Chambers, and 
carry the Keys with them : Nay they 
talk of other forts of Locks and Keys 
for the ſame purpoſe: They likewiſe 
tell us that to ſalute an Ta/an's Wife 


with a Kiſs, is a Stabbing matter: 


That they ſeldom or never go forth, 
but to Church, and then they have 
an old Woman to attend and watch 
them; with many other ſevere Me- 
thods of Diſcipline. And yet notwith- 
ſtanding all this Circumfpettion and 
Guarding,” the Italian Dames are not 
obſerved to be more uncorrupt, than 
Matrons of other Nations; but they 
find means to deceive their Husbands, 
and be diſhoneſt in ſpite of the moſt 
Eagle- eyed Jealoufie. Indeed we are 
told, that anciently, Women were 
prohibited from entring inte the Mo- 
. naſtical 
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Rite: and Mo- naſtical Church of St. Cuthbert, at 
He, Durbam, beyond a blue Croſs in the 
Canb. Brit, Pavement, at the lower End of the 
fn Durham. Church; but that is attributed to be 
in reſpect of a pretended Miracle, 

wrought by St. Cuthbert upon a lewd 

Woman, that would have flander'd 

and abus'd him : But then there was 

a certain Building called the Galilæ, 

annexed to the Church, where the 

Relicks of Venerable Bede were kept, 

into which the Women might go, 

and be comforted by thoſe Re- 

licks, and hearing of Maſs faid there. 

But, to return to our ſeats : for 

thoſe now ſtanding, it hath been Ju- 

Corven and dicially reſolved, That the Lord of a 
Pym's Caſe. Manor, or other Perſon, who have 
Roll ats. had Houſe and Land in the P ariſh 
ol. 288. time out of Mind, and have had 
a Seat in an Iſle of the Church, where 
he and his Family have uſed to ſit, 
and he and his Anceſtors have al- 
ways maintained the ſaid Iſle at their 
own Charge; if the Ordinary will 
diſpoſſeſs him, he ſhall have a Pro- 
hibition; for it ſhall be intended 
that the Party's Anceſtors or thoſe 
whoſe Eftate he hath, have built that 
Ifle, with the conſent of the Parſon, 
Patron, and Ordinary, to the _"_ ta 
| ave 
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have it Several for himſelf and his 
Family to fit in, and therein to bu- 
ry thoſe that die of his Family. But 
for Seats in. the Body of the Church, 
which is common to all the Inhabi- 
tants, -1t belongs to the Biſhop or Or- 
dinary to decide all Differences ; and 
to order and diſpoſe them in ſuch 
manner, as the Service of God may 
be the moſt decently celebrated, pla- 
cing the Inhabitants with all Conve- 
nience according to their Qualities, 
But this I conceive to be intended, 
where there is no Preſcription in the 
Caſe; for it was reſolved in the Star- 
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Chamber, An. 10. Fac. 1. That if a Man , g, an 
have a Houſe in.a Pariſh, and time £5. 


out of Mind, he and all thoſe whoſe 


Leighton's 
Caſe. in Cam. 


Eſtate he has therein, have uſed to Stellar. Paſeh. 


have a certain Pew or Seat in the . 1. 


Church; if the Ordinary will diſ- 
place him, he may have a Prohibiti- 
on; for he hath it by Preſcripti- 


on, and as good Right in the ſame, 


as in the Houſe, to which it is, 9gſi 


an Appurtenance. But then the Or- 
dinary ſhall diſpoſe of common and 


vulgar Seats, where there is no ſuch 


Prefeription. And to maintain ſuch 

a, Preſcription, it is neceſſary the Par- 

ty alſo preſcribe, that he and all won 
CE 
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whoſe Eſtate he hath, have uſed 
Time out of Mind, at their own 
Charge, to maintain that Seat or 
Pew, and therefore had the ſole uſe 
of it, as in Caſe of an Iſle or a Side- 
Chapel. 

A Perſon by Preſcription, my 
plead a Right to the Upper, Second, 
or Third Place in a Pew: And 
ſuppoſe a Controverſie ſhould ariſe a- 
bout .theſe ſeveral Places, the Biſhop 
or the Ordinary may Inhibit, or pre- 
vent them from making a Diſturbance 
till the Right be try'd and ſettled by 
the Cognizance of the Law. 

Francis Harvey, brought an Acti- 
on upon the Cafe, againſt Thomas 
Percival Vicar of Harding ſton, Com, 
Northampton; Whereas he the ſaid Fran- 
cis was ſeized of the Manor of Ra- 
venſcroſts, and of a Capital Meſſuage 
in the Pariſh of Harding /ton, and that 
he and all thoſe whoſe Eſtate he hath 


there, had enjoyed Time out of 


Mind, an Iſſe in the ſaid Church of 
Harding ſton, for Seats, and a Burying 
Place for thoſe of his Family : And 
whereas the Father of the ſaid Fran- 
cis, died in the Manor-Houſe afore- 
ſaid, the ſaid Vicar diſturbed the ſaid 
Francis, and would not ſuffer him 

, to 
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to Bury his Father in the ſaid Iſle, 

till he Had paid to the Vicar Six /hil- 

lings and Eight pence for breaking the 

ol, ad damnum ipius Franc. Thirty 
Pound. In which Action Francis al- 

ſo declared, That he and all thoſe 

whoſe Eſtate he had, uſed to main- 

tain and repair the ſaid Ifle. 

And a hke Action for Diſturbance 

of a Seat in a peculiar Iſle of a Church 

is reported by Sir George Crook, where- Cre 2. Rep. 
in Judgment was given for the Plain- 1,7 
tiff; and there ſaid, that Judgment j1. 604. ' 
was given for Harvey in the — 

ſaid Action, though it appears not fo 

in the Book of Entries. 

Churches being thus Built and De- 
dicated to the Service of Almighty 
God, and Furniſhed with all decent 
and neceflary Ornaments and Furni- 
ture, it will not be improper to ob- 
ſerve, by whoſe Care and Charge 
the ſame, from time to time, ought 
to be maintained and repaired. 

For the Cathedrals, we remit them church. 
to the Care of their reſpective Bi- Wardens. 
ſhops, who by their own Providence 
and Care, aided by the Beneficence 
of others, do generally keep thoſe ex- 
cellent Fabricks in due Order and 
Repair, But then for our Parochial 

| Churches, 
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Guardia Ec- Churches, the Duty and Capacity of 


the Church-Wardens, preſent themſelves 
next to our Obſervation ; whoſe Of- 
fice and Duty, appears partly by the 
Common Law; an partly by the Sta- 
futes, But as pertinent to our pur- 
poſe, we may underſtand by the way, 
that in former Times, the Biſhops, 
in their ſeveral Viſitations, ſummon'd 
Credible and Reputable Perſons out of 
their reſpective Pariſhes, eſpecially 
them that were remote, in order to 
deliver in a true Account upon Oath, 
of the Condition of their Churches 
and Panſhes; and it ſeems that by 
Degrees, and from the Convenience 
of it, they were conſtituted as ſo ma- 
ny ſtanding Officers: And as the 
Biſhops in ſome time after, did not 
make their perſonal Viſitations ſo 
frequent, and the Cuſtom of Repair- 
ing Churches, at the common Ex- 
pence, and Joint Charges of every 
Pariſh, became an eſtabliſhed Rule 
here in England, which was about the 
Beginning of the Fifteenth Century, this 
uſeful Office appear'd ſtill to be more 
neceſſary, It is thought that the Ju- 
ratores Synodi, or Synodales Teſtes, fo 
often mentioned by our own, and o- 
ther Writers, preſented themſelves at 

| thoſe 
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thoſe Meetings, to give Information 
to the Biſhops, againſt particular Of- 
fenders and Delinquents who had 
broke the Peace and Laws of the 
Church : And it 1s, that from hence, 
as is reaſonably ſuppoſed, our Se- 
Men, who are to be aiding and af- 
fiſting to the Church-Wardens, are 
called, Side-Men, i. e. quai, Synod- 
Men. Now, by way of regular Pro- 
cedure, it will be very neceſſary to 
know in the firſt Place, by whom, 
and in what manner, Church-War- 
dens are to be Elected; and that, I 
think, now is generally agreed to be 
according to the Cuſtom of the Pariſh 
or Place; and that generally is for 
the Rector or Incumbent to chooſe 
one, and the Pariſhioners another: 
Except in London, where the Pariſhi- 
oners chooſe both; the Reaſon you 
will know preſently in Warner's Caſe. 
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At Rolvedon in Kent, the Cuſtom was %, p,o4;- 
as before, for the Vicar to chooſe one, . fil. 287. 


and the Pariſhioners another ; but 
the Vicar, by colour of the then late 
Canons, Elected two, and the Pari- 
ſhioners Elected one, according to 
their Cuſtom, which the Ordinary diſ- 
allowed, and would eſtabliſh the two 
Elected by the Vicar; but a Prohibi- 


tion 


Caſe. in Ban- 


Crook 2. Rep. 
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tion was granted: The like was als 
ſo againſt the Church-Wardens cho- 
ſen by the Miniſter of St. Magnus 
near London-Bridge, by Virtue or Co- 
lour of the ſaid-Canons, upon ſurmiſe 
that the Pariſh had a Cuſtom to E- 

lect both. 
Warner's Caſe was this: Fara one 
of the Church-Wardens of Al- Hall:xos 
in London prayed a Prohibition; for 
that whereas by the Cuſtom of the 
ſaid Pariſh, the Pariſhioners uſed e- 
very Year to choole an oper Church- 
Warden, and an Un Church- 
Warden; that ſuch a Choice being 
made in the ſaid Pariſh of the ſaid 
Warner, to be Church-Warden, the 
Miniſter notwithſtanding nominated 
one Carter, and procured him to be 
ſworn in the Eccleſiaſtical Court, and 
Warner was there refuſed ; and this 
by Colour of the late Canons, that 
the Incumbent ſhould have the Ele- 
Ction of one of the Church- Wardens ; 
And this being againſt the Cuſtom, 
a Prohibition was prayed, and a Pre- 
cedent ſhewed in the Common-Bench, 
Paſe. 5. Fac. the 1ft. for the Pariſhi- 
oners of Wall-brook in London, where 
ſuch a Prohibition was granted ; for 
it being a ſpecial Cuſtom, the Ca- 
nons 
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nons cannot alter it, _ eſpecially in 
| London, where the Parſon and Church- 
Wardens are a Corporation, to pur- 
chaſe Lands, and Demiſe their Lands: 
and if every Miniſter there might 
have Election of one Church-War- 
den, without the Aſſent of the Pa- 
riſhioners, they might receive preju- 
dice "thereby : And thus by theſe 
Caſes it appears, that both in City 
and Country, the Cuſtom of the 
Place is to be obſer ved. nts pits 
Church-Wardens being duly con- 
ſtituted by the Common-Law, their 
Office 10 Duty 1 1s, to provide, repair, 
and preſerve the Goods of the 5 
biz. The Books, Communion-Cu 
Veſſels, and Table, with the Cloths 
and decent Ornaments for the Ante; 
as alſo the Bells, Organs, Seats that 
are Common, Doors, Windows, Sc. 
And for this purpoſe, in favour of 
the Church, and the better to ena- 
ble them, the Law doth make, and 
reſpect them as a_ Corporation, that 
is, Perſons of Capacity by that Name, 1 71... 
to take Goods moveable, and Chat- 
tles, and to ſue, and be ſued at Law 
concerning the ſame, for the Uſe and 
Benefit of the Pariſh. Therefore any 
Man may by Deed or Gift, in his 
V Life 
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Life time, or by his laſt Will and 


Brev. fol. 32+ Teſtament, give or grant Money, or 


any moveable Goods to the Church- 
Wardens, for the Uſe of the Church 
or Pariſh. And this kind of G, or 
Grant, is fo favoured in Law, that it 
may be made without Words or Wri- 
ting at all,- as if a Man buy a Bell, 
and hang it in the Steeple; or make 
a Pew, and ſet it up in the Church, 
theſe are ſo given and dedicated to 
the Church, that the Party once own- 
ing them, cannot have them again. 
And. when Goods are given to ſuch 


or ſuch a Church, the Property of 


thoſe Goods immediately Veſt in the 
Church- Wardens, on the behalf and 
for the Uſe and Benefit of the Church 
and Pariſh. And if the Church- 
Goods be ſtollen, the Church- War- 


dens may have an Appeal of Rob- 


Cock Plac. 
Cer. fol. 64. 


Dyer. 1. M. 99 


Stanford 


bery againſt the Offender, or proceed 
againſt him, as in caſe of Sacrilege. 
And the breaking of a Church is a 
like Offence, or greater, with the 


Plac. Cer fol. breaking of a Manſion Houſe ; for if 


30. 
Popbham Rep. 
fol. 42. 


a Man break, and enter a Church 
in the Night, with intent to Steal 
Sc. it is Burglary, for Eccleſia eft 
domus Manſionalis Omnipotentis Dei. 
and the very breaking is Burglary, 

tho 
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tho' nothing be taken away. Allo if 
the Church-Goods be otherwiſe taken 
away, ſpoiled, or abuſed, the Church- 
Wardens may bring an Action for 
the ſame againſt hum that doth it, al- 
though it be the Rector or Vicar him- 
ſelf; in which Action they ſhall re- 
cover Damages for the Benefit of the 
Pariſh. And as to this purpole, the 
Caſe was thus, The Church - War- 
dens of B. brought an Action of j,,.. El. 
Treſpaſs, againſt one, for taking a dnn and 
Bell out of the Church in the Time * 9 
of their Predeceſſors; and Reſolved, © 
that the Action in ſuch Caſe did he, 
but becauſe they Declared ad dam- 
num ipforum, whereas it ought to have 
been, ad danmum Parochianorum, it 
was adjudged againſt the Plaintiffs. 
Alſo it hath been adjudged, that an z.,;,'; 4 
Action hes, for ſaying theſe Words, % Cafe, 
Thou haſt Robbed the Church, and % e. 
thou haſt Stollen the Lead from off” _ 
the Church. And one Dr. Sy#thorpy, ,, , 
brought an Action, and recover d Co. * 
tor theſe Words, See, Dr. Sylt hrp, is 
Robbing the Church. 
And thus it appears, that tho' the 
Goods and Ornaments of the Church, 
are become things Eccleſiaſtical, and 
purely Dedicated to the Church, and 

V4 Divine 
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Cook. 2. In- 
fit. fol. 492. 


Trin. 4. Ed. 3. 


12 Hen. 7. 28. 
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Divine Service; yet for the taking 
or ſpoiling of them, the Eccleſiaſtical 
Court hath no Conuſance, but remedy 


mult be had at the Common-Law. To 


which purpoſe a notable Record is 
vouched by Sir Edw. Cook, that Willi- 
am d Brincle recovered at the Com- 
mon- Lace, by Verdict, confiderable 
Coſts, againſt Orth the Rector of the 


Church of Befton, pro ſubſtractione u- ] 
nius Bulloa Papalis de ordinibus: alte- 0 
r:us Bulle de Legitimatione : & tertie@ 
Bullz de veniam exorantihus pro ant- p 
mad als anteceſſorum ſuorum, Which 1 
Things in thoſe Days were certainly I 
accounted meerly ſpiritual, t 

Then we are further to know, that t 
as for Lands, or Profits of the ſame, {] 
theſe Officers, % Church-Wardens, v 
cannot by Law meddle with them, tl 
as to take Eſtates in Lands by Name h 
of Church-Wardens only, in Fee- ſim- P 
ple for Life or Years, to the Uſe of Q 
the Church ; for they are a Corpo- Ca 
ration only as to Goods and Chat- G 
tels: But by the Cuſtom of London, in 
the Parſon and Church-Wardens are W. 
a Corporation there, to purchaſe or ca 


take Lands, to the Uſe of the Church. 
And in King James the Firſt's time, 
| a 
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a Caſe was thus, Two Church- War- 
dens Sued in the Spiritual Court, for 
a Levy towards the Repair of the 
Church, and had a Sentence to re- 
cover, and coſts given: The one 
Church- Warden releaſed to the Par- 
ty Sued, and the other proceeds in 
the Suit for the Coſts, and there 
the Releaſe was pleaded, but diſal- 
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Trin. 7. Jac. 1. 
Starkley and 
Berton's Caſes 
Banco Reg. 


lowed; whereupon the Party pray- | 


ed a Prohibition, in which all this 
Matter was diſcloſed, and thereup- 
on the Church-Warden, now Detendant 
in the Prohibition, demurred in 
Law; upon which it was moved 
to the Court, That this Releaſe by 
the one, being in the Perſonality, 
ſhould diſcharge the entire. But it 
was Reſolved, by all the Court, to 
the contrary; for Church-Wardens 
have nothing but to the Uſe of the 
Pariſh, and therefore they are the 
Corporation; and one of them ſolely, 
cannot releaſe, nor give away the 
Goods of the Church; and the Coſts 
in this Caſe are of the ſame Nature, 
which the one one without the other 
cannot diſcharge. 

Church - Wardens being thus ca- 
pacitated for the Uſe and Benefit of 
the Church and Pariſh only; ſo for 

V 2 the 


11 Hen, 4.24 
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the better Exeeution of their Office; 
in ordering the Concerns of the 
Church, they are enabled by the Law 
efirey's Caſt. to makes Rates, and Taxes, upon the 
%s. Pariſhioners, for raifing of Money 

for tho' they be the Agent Officers, 


yet what they do, muſt be at the 


Charge of the Pariſh ; and of which 
at the Expiration of their Office, they 
muſt render a true Account. So that 
Sint. d Cir. now generally by Law, The Szeeple 
cnr;/pecte a. with the Body of the Church, and all 
„ 13 24: Chappels and Jes lying in common 
thereunto, with the Fencing and en- 
cloſure of the Church-Yard, are to be 
repaired at the joint Coſts of the 
Pariſh: Private CHappels or [les wherein 
any particular Perſon claims a Pro- 
perty of Seats or Sepulture, at their 
own particular Charges: The Chan- 


Titer Log. Ca- cel generally by the Rector 0 And 


-ut. apud it was one of Canutus his Laws, Ad 
FA RO refectianem Ecclefie debet omnis populus 
ſecundum legem ſubvenire. 

Church-Rates and Taxes, are made 
in the moſt proper and Legal way, 
by the Church-Wardens and the Ma- 
jority of the Parithioners ; therefore 
the Parithioners ought to be in the 
firſt place ſummoned to a Yeftry, that 
they may jointly, and more orderly 

make 


, I roy 


— — — 
2 =o 


I 
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make a Tax; and in Caſe the Pari- 
ſhioners cannot agree, or refuſe, the 
Church-wardens may make it them- 
ſelves. And when they have ſettled 
their Rates and Taxes, and have 
received Money or Goods for the 
Uſe of the Church, they are account- 
able for the ſame to the Miniſter, 
New Church-wardens, and Pariſhi- 
oners ; and if they refuſe to give up 
their Accounts accordingly, within a 
Month after their Office 1s expired, 
they may be obliged to do it, pur- 
fuant to the 8gth Canon, upon a 
Complaint exhibited to the Eccleſi- 
aſtical Judge. 

And now in what manner Money 
is to be raiſed out of the Pariſh by 
the Church-wardens for Repairs of 
the Church, is ſettled and directed 
by the Refolutions of the Court of 
_ King's-Bench in Fefrey's Caſe, which 


was thus, William TFeffrey brought a 7:57": Ca 
Prohibition againſt Key, and Foſter, eh, Mich. 


Church-wardens of Hayleſham Com. 
Sul. for that he dwelling in another 
Pariſh, and occupying certain Lands 
in Hayleſbam, they Sued him in a 
Court Chriſtian ior Money Aſſeſſed 
upon him for thoſe Lands which he 
Occupied in Hay/e/ham ; but a Con- 

V 4 ſultation 
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ſultation was granted: for it was re- 
ſolved that Feffrey was a Pariſhioner 
of W gh though he dwelt elſe- 
where, for that purpoſe to be contri- 
butary to the Repair of the Church; 
but where there 1s a Farmer of Lands, 
the Lefſor that receives the Rents, 
ſhall not be charged, but the Far- 
mer 1s the Pariſhioner chargeable 
in that Caſe, and the receipt of Rent 
makes not the Lefor Pariſhioner. 
And Sir Chritopher NM ray, chief Ju- 
ſtice ſaid, that ſeeing the Court Chri- 
ſtian hath Coniſauce of the Repairs of 
the Church, he would have the O- 
pinion of the Profeſſors of the civil 
Law ; . whereupon divers of them 
under their Hands, certified to the 
Court, That Tefrey, by their Law, 
was a Pariſhioner of Hayleſham, as to 
that purpoſe for Repair of the Church; 
and that the Church-wardens, and 
the Major part of the Pariſhioners 
aſſembled (upon general Warning 
given) may make a Taxation for that 
purpoſe ; but the ſame is not direct- 
ly to charge the Lands, but the Per- 
ſon in reſpect of the Lands, for equa- 
lity and indifferency. 
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In the Second Year of King Charles I. por +54 
it was moved by J. S. in the King's © yr Toe 
Bench, for a Prohibition to the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Court, and ſhewed, or 
ſurmiſed, that the Suit in the Eccleſi- 

aſtical Court was for Money, which 

by the Aſſent of the greater Part of 

the Pariſhioners was Aſſeſſed upon 

the ſaid J. S. for Reparation of the 
Church, and for the Re-ca/ting of their 

Bells; and the Truth was, it was 

for making of New Bells, when as 

there were Four Bells before; and 
therefore prayed the Prohibition, in 

regard the making of more new , pu. 
Bells was matter of Curiofity, and not 4. fel. 291. 
Neceſſity, for which Pariſhioners, as 

was ſaid, are not chargeable againſt 

their Wills. But the Court denied 

the Prohibition; and ſo J. S. was 

left to contribute with his Neigh- 

'bours for the new Bells. For the 

Court reſolved, that in this Calle, 

the Aſſeſſment by the Major part of 

the Pariſhioners, binds the FRO al- 

tho' he aſſented not to it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XVII. 
A ſhort Account of feveral Officers 


that were appointed to ferve, and 
uſed to attend in our Parochial 
Churches, wiz. The Presbyter, Di- 
aconus, Sub-diaconus, Lector, Exor- 
cifta, &c. The Concluſion, improv d 
by a Divine Contemplation from the 
whole. 


F FT Aving Diſcours'd thus much of 
Church-wardens, and of their 
Office, Duty, and res e I ſhall 
now take notice, and give a ſhort 
Account of ſome other Officers, whoſe 
fuitable and ſerviceable Defignation, 
was more immediately to attend 
within the Churches, without whoſe 
Vigilance and Aſſiſtance the Di- 


vine Service and Worfhip of the 


Churches to which they belong'd, 
could not well be carried on and per- 
formed. Officers proper and uſeful, 
have been always appointed to ſerve, 
and attend in Churches; and for thoſe 
in Cathedralsand Monaſteries, we ſhall not 


at 


a. as ad od / + At HS e . a6. 7 


al. Ak nt x. tom. oo. 
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at this time make any inquiry about 
them; being various and different 
aſſigned and accommodated by their 
Chiefs reſpectively unto ſuch Offices 
and Services, as the Concern and 
Conſtitution of each place did require. 
But for thoſe which were aſſigned to 
Pariſh Churches, which Pariſhes 
were limited by certain bounds, and 
which 1s generally ſaid to have been 
done here in England, by Honorius Circ. 4s. 63% 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury ; tho' ſome 
good Antiquaries are of Opinion, that 8%, Hi 
Pariſhes were Deſigned and Divided %u cop. 9. 
here long before the Time of Honori- 
us; but we will altogether wave 
that Diſpute, and only obſerve, that 
within fome Reafonable time after, 
Pariſhes were ſettled, then to each of 
them were appointed their proper Seien Gra- 
and peculiar Officers, determined by 4% # Ee 
the Number Seven, the firſt and Ve . 
chief whereof was 
1. The Presbyter, Sacerdos, or Paro- Presbyter. 
| chial Prieſt, and his Office chiefly was 
to adminiſter the Holy Sacraments, 
to preach and expound the Word; and 
by his Doctrine, Inſtructions, and ex- 
emplary Life, to be the Guide of all 
the Souls within his Parith : And theſe 
when they were called, were to be aſ- 
ſiſtant 
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Diaconus. 


Sub-Diaco- 


nus. 
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ſiſtant to the Biſhop, and Riſe in 
Preferment according to their Me- 
rits and Ahlvlities. 

2. Diaconus, The Deacon, he was 
aiding and aſſiſting to the Prieſt, to 
place the Oblations on the Altar, and 
then to diſtribute, according to order, 
to Widows and Orphans ; and by his 
Officiouſneſs and Capacity, ſometimes 
in Preaching, if he was gifted that 
way, and readincis to help the Prieſt 
in the Adminiſtration of the Sacra- 
ments; very often the Deacon arrived 
to the Degree and Honour of Prieſt- 
hood, and then upwards according to 
his Qualifications. 

3. Sub-Diaconus, the Sub-Deacon, he 
was in his Degree ſubſervient to the 
Deacon, in reaching to him the Veſſels, 
Books, &c. to be handed to the Prieſt ; 
and if he was of Capacity to write, 
and in ſome Matters to forward the 
Inſtructions of the People, he was then 
employed by the Prieſt that way. 

4. Lector, The Reader, his Office 
was to read the Portions of Scripture, 
as they came in Courſe, with ſome o- 
ther parts of the Offices and Services ; 
and ſuch a one was generally pitch'd 
upon for this Service who had a clear 
ſtrong Voice, with regard to that 8 

tne 
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the Prophet, Lift up thy Voice like a 
Trumpet, &C. 7 | | 

5. Exorciſta, The Exorciſt, and his Exorcifta, 
Office was to manage the Conjura- 
tions, to drive away the Devil, and to 
free the Poſſeſſed from Evil Spirits, by 
Faſting and Prayer, and calling upon 
the Name of the Lord. At Baptiſm 
alſo, this Officer was always ready to 
preſerve the Infant from being ſeiz d 
on by impure Spirits. 

9. Acolythus, Dict. „ 75 *Axoxu9:3v, a Acolythus. 
Sequendo, Afſettando, Con ſeguendo, a Ser- 
vitor, or Follower, very ready and 
requiſite to provide, and light the 
Candles and Lamps, to fetch Bread 
and Wine, to take notice of ſuch as 
were Catechized; and becauſe he 
held up the Candle when the Goſpel 
was read, he 1s ſometimes called, Ce- 
roferarius. 

7. Oſtiarius, The Door-keeper, and Oſtiarius. 
his Office was to ring the Bell, to o- 
pen and ſhut the Doors at the Times 
appointed, to let in the Faithful, and 
to keep out thoſe who by reaſon of Ex- 
communication, or otherwiſe, were 
not to be admitted ; to look that the 
Church be decent and cleanly kept, 
and to lay up the Veſts and Orna- 
ments 1n the Veſtry. 


And | 
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And theſe were the Seven Orders, 
or Officers of the Church, whereof 
we find often mention in ancient Wri- 
ters; but not always ranked alike, 
and with ſome, the Biſhop goes for 
one; but we do not pretend to be cri- 
tical : And let it now ſuffice to obſerve, 
that moſt of theſe Officers being now 
Antiquated, our Parochial Churches 
are very well content to be ſerved 
with one good Rector, or Vicar, two 
honeſt Church-wardens, and a diligent 
Pariſh-Glerk ; of which laſt, a Word 
or two only, and then we wilt draw 

to a Conclufion. 
Pari Cle. The Pariſp-Clert is an Officer now 
very uſeful, and neceſſary in the 
Church, who ſucceeded in Service, to 
ſome of the before mentioned Orders, 
in ſeveral Particulars ; but the Parts 
of his Office being very well known to 
all, I ſhall not inſiſt upon the Specifi- 
cation of them in particular. As to his 
Election, he is now to be choſen ac- 
cording to the Cuſtom of the Pariſh 
or Place, and generally by the Pariſhi- 
oners, who are to pay him his Salary 
or Wages, beſides his cuſtomary and 
accidental profits and avails, by Chriſt- 
nings, Churchings, Marriages, Burials, 
Sc. Yet by Canon 19. I find, the In- | 

cumbent 
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cambent has the choice of the Pariſh 


Clerk But as ſome People of old, in 


ſeveral places conteſted this Right, and 
diſputed it with their Re&ors and Vi- 


cars, fo it has been controverted of 


late Years; and it hath ſeveral Times 
been adjudged, that where the People 
have a Cuſtom of Chooſing their Pa- 
rijÞ-Clrk, the Canon cannot alter it. 
It has been obſerved that in ſome pla- 
ces where the Incumbent claims a 
Right of Chooſing his Clerk, the Pa- 
riſhioners pretend another Right of 
chooſing their Sexton, inveſting him 
with the Privilege of the Bells, and 
making the Graves : But it appears 
to me ſomething unreaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that the ſame Office can be di- 
vided by the Pariſhioners into two, 
which uſed to be executed by one ; 
and to transfer or lodge a power in 
whom they pleaſe, to break up the 
Ground in the Church or Church- 
| Yard, without the Conſent of the Re- 
For, when at the ſame time it is his 
Free-hold, and a Treſpaſs upon it. Af- 
ter the Clerk hath been choſen, and 
declared by the Incumbent, he uſually is 
or ought to be Licenſed hy the Ordina- 
ry, and may fue for his Dues in the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Courts; and when he 1s 
| Licenſed, 
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LICefffed, he is Worm to pe l the Mit 
e g ſens to be Very réaſd⸗ 
nable, WIH. conſider tat gh fot- 
Lis Poet mel Times, alf the old Pabel bi 7 
and Clerks, in inferior Ordets, tobk att 

Oath of Obedience to the Rector or Vi- 
r the Chür tn. 

9 (aff Cloſe this Head With à pelti 
nent Cafe, and not without its v riety 

1 Reaſoring th To 8 a Comp als. 
Cee bas In Hie, Tet, Fighth' of Ring 9 bs 
{ Tf" In the Che- Pf, l Lip, aw 


Coke 13. Rep. 


OI o uſeck to chooſe their Pariſh-Cler 4 


Gedboler Rep. Having choſen one accordingly, ” and 


. the 15 nifter of the Pariſh, by bu 


fa new Canon made at a Colocation: 
iti the faid Kms James's time, draw- 


ing the Clerk before Dr. Newnan, 6. 


ho of the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbu= 


” ce rive him upon the point of 
t e 0 Election, and for other 
tHitfes, "it Was moved at the Bat, to 
vt PA bb, And upon hearin 
HBr. Net „ Himſelf, and his Coun- 
ct, U. Pr4hibition Was granted” by tlie 
whsle'Court' becauſe the Party cho- 
ſeh'is a met? Tetipotal Man, and the 
Means of chooſing” him, "VS. the Cu- 
Ap s alfo meerly Temporal, ſo as 
E Official cannot deprive him; but 
"on > d upon 


451ers of St. A. hage in e 
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upon Occaſion the Pariſbianers might 
diſplace him: And altho' that the Ex- 
ecution of the Office concerneth 
Divine Service, yet the Office it ſelf is 
meerly Temporal. 
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Having prœceeded thus far in theſe Concluſccn, 


Hiſtorical Diſquiſitions concerning our 
Engliſh Churches, and having ſeen 
when, how, and by whom they have 
been Built, Endow'd and Furniſhed, 
I ſhall conclude all by obſerving, that 
theſe Structures generally are reared 
with the moſt exact Symmetry, and 
excellent Architecture, of any Fabricks 
in the Nation; and with the Choice- 
eſt and moſt durable Materials, Ce- 
mented with Piety and Devotion, and 
probably not without Opinion of Me- 
rit in ſome of the Founders : Whence 
both Founders and Builders acted to 
the uttermoſt of their Abilities, and 
Skill; as Building Houſes for God 
himſelf, deſigned to ſtand as long as 
the World thould laſt, and to hold 
ſome proportion with the Duration of 
Service and Worthip due from the 
Creature to the Creator, which 1s not 
to be meaſured by Time it ſelf. That 
which Eraſinus obſerved of the Cathe- 
dral Church of Canterbury, may well 
be applied to many others, Tantd Ma- 


jeſtate 


7 


freely, bekauſe, it was for Go 
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jeſtate 175 erigit in clum, ut procul etiam 


matuentibus religionem. meutiat,, i. ę. That 
its Height reaching towards Heaven, 
did ftrike Religion into the Beholders 
thereof, even afar off, Our King, Hen- 
VII. Built a Ship, and he built a 
Chapel, and both chele, as 18 ſaid, at 
an equal Charge; his Ship remains 
not, ne tabella quidem, not 10 2 
a Plank of it, but his Chap 
this Day, aud 18 likely to 1 ul = 
laft, a laſting Monument of the Foun+: 
ders Piety and Devotion. Cain Built 
a City: * Abſelom a Pillar ; Others build 
Towers: The rich, Man Barns; And 
another Ivory Palaces: But to Build 
a Chürch, a Houſe for God, ſurpaſſes 
all. 8 on wonders at himſelf, that 
He could Build a Temple for the Hoy 
neut and Ser vice of God, tho“ none 
could better do it; he could ſcarcely 
believe it himſclf,, ibo am 1, faith he, 
that J Should build a houſe for God? It 
was a vec? Strife between a King and 


hib Subſect David and Araunab the Jer : 
bufite, abt the. T hreſhing Floor, upon 
which Havi was to build an Altar to 
Gou':” Ar eunub would haye 45725 it 
s Ser- 
vice; 2 David 1 ſcorned to build "Ig 


his God upon that which ſhould 
bin nothing, a Seeing 
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Seeing theſe Houſes are Built and 
ſet apart for Holy Uſes, and for that 
purpots, Dedicated to the Honour and 

ervice of Almighty God; and knows 
ing, that po Proportion of Service, the 
Chriſtian Religion and Churches ſuc- 
ceed, and come in place of the Jeiſb; 
their Temple being but a Type of our 
Churches, and their Ceremonies the 
Shadow of our true Religion; we may, 
I conceive from this Conſideration of 
their Ends, W Relation, before 
we go ont of the Church, very proper- 
templation: That ſeeing Human Na- 
ture in its Proper State, is not capable 


2203 4 i r 42 4 3 x 
to aſcend, or have a direct Communi- 


- 
% 


on with! e Deity it h | , in gracious | 
manner, pleaſed God ſo far to 7 


with humane Infirmities, as to deſce 


and iti a fort, to have his Hahitation: 


with the Children of Men. And there- 
fore, in the Times under the. Law, 


when God had brought the Children 
of edel out of Egypt, and reſolving to 
manifeft himſelf in a peculiar Way un- 
to them, He thought good to dwell a- 
mongſt them in a Viſible and Exter- 
nal manner; and therefore, whilſt they 


were in the Wilderneſs, and ſojourned 
in Tente, he ordered a Tent, or Taber- 
1 A. 2 nacle 
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nacle to be built, to ſojourn with them 
alſo, But when the Jews were come 
unto, their Land, and had there built 
them Houſes ; then would God have 
his Houle there alſo, and his moveable 
Tabernacle turn'd into a ſtanding Temple. 
Now the Temple being a Houſe, as 
it were, for God to dwell in; which ap- 


Mate, 21. 12. Propriation appears, in that of our Sa- 


wiour, My Houſe ſhall be called the, Hauſe 


& Prayer, &c. To make up the Notion 


of Dwelling or Habitation compleat, 
it ſo pleaſed God to appoint, all things 
ſuitable to a Houſe : Hence, 1n the Ho- 
ly Place, there muſt be a Table, and a 
Candleſtick, as the ordinary Furniture 


of a Room; and the Table muſt have 


its Diſhes, and Spoons, and Bowls, and 
Covers belonging to it; and always 
furniſhed with Bread upon it; and t 


Candleſtidk muſt have its Lamps conti- 
nually burning. Hence alſo there was 


a conſtant Fire kept in God's Houſe up- 


on the Altar; and beſides all this Fur- 
Diture, there was ſome Meat and Pro- 
viſion daily brought into this Houſe ; 
and that was by the daily Sacriſices, 
which were conſumed partly by Fire 


upon God's own Altar, and partly ea- 
ten by the Prieſts, which were God's 


Family, and therefore to be maintain d 


by 


— 


J 
. 
1 
: 
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by him; who alſo had their proper 
JLodgin gs and Apartments adjoining to 
their Mafter's Houſe. And obſerva- 
ble'it alfo is, that beſides the Fle/b of 
the Beaſt offered up in Sacrifice, there 
was 4 Meat- Offering, that was always 
joined with the daily Sacrifice, made of 
Hobi, and Oil, and a Libamen or Dy ink- 
Offering accompanying the ſame, as the 
Bread, and Drink, which went alon 
with God's Meat. Beſides the necef- 
fary Cotidiment or Seaſoning of Salt, 
which was ſtrictly commanded in eve- 
ry Sacrifice and Oblation: And that 
there might be no defect in Purveyance, 
and Service, there were a Multitude of 
Officers, Miniſters; and Attendants, e- 
ver tothe Hewers of Wood and Draw- 794. 9. 27. 
ers of Water, for this Houſe and F ami- 
ty "God... 
8d now under the Gofpel, when all 
thoſe Legal Shadows are vaniſhed, by 
the approach of the Sun of Righreouſeſs, 
we have fill the Preſence 055 God, e 
in a different manner, with his Church 2 
and Peop fe: And tho formerly he com- 
minen himſelf in a more Material 
Way; yet now we are commanded to 

worihif him in Spirit and in Truth; 
-and it pleaſeth his Goodneſs to aid our 
wWeakneffes with all Advantages adæ- 
X 3 quate 


8 


faite tua ! 
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quate t to our humane Capacities, by 
maintaining a Divine Oeconomy a- 
mongſt us ſtill; by having his Miniſters 
and Officers; by exhibiting the Hea- 
venly Myſtcries to our Corporeal Sen- 
ſes; by vou aut his gracious Pre- 


ſence in Re Laute, e Chureh, Dedica- 
e 


ted and ſet apart for his holy. Service, 


But will. God Indeed dwell upon Earth, 


the Heaven of Heavens cannot, contain 
him, how much leſs this Houſe, which 
we. have Built? How can we con- 
ceive God to be more in the Church, 
than in other places? True, Gd is a 
Circle, as Hermes ſaith, whoſe Center 
10 red 4bere, but... bis, C ircumference #g 
ere and in r eſpect of his Power, 
995 e i A every where :- but 
them ny X* his Efficacy, 
rent: 4 gy he as diverſly 


divers ed He was preſent in 


= manner to the Egyptians his Ene- 
mes, hen he wrought his Wonders 
4 then 


5 AND in angther manger to 
trabam, his Friend, When he aſſured 


him. that He ar Cd All -fufboienty. and. 


his oe f Reward. And thus in reſpect 


is. gracious. Preſence, Ged is {aid to 
than to ano- 
ther; thus he is ſaid to depart from ona 
Man, and to come unto others; ta 


be, nearer. to one ; Man, 


leaye now one Place, and to abide in a- 
nother; 


22 r ds A Am . rds ao. 
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nother; not by effential A plication 
of himſelf, much'lefs by lech Motion, 
but by Manifeſtation and Impreſſion 
of Special and Divine Effect. 
And thus when Temples and 
Churches built are ſet apart from com- 
mon” and ſecular Uſes, and Dedicated 
only to God's Service, we may then 
ſay, as did Jacob of his Berhel, ve De- 
as hic eſt, Truly God ic in this' 1 ce; 
And there he is ſaid to dwell, 'where 
he putteth and exhibits the Marks and 
EVidences of his Majeſty and Prefence ; 
and this' he doth by His Grace and Ho- 
ly Spirit. And hence the Bodies of 
good Men are ſaid to be the Temples 
of the Hoy-Ghy/?; and Churches are 
ſaid to be the Houſes of God, and the! 
he was there before, app re 1270 70 bis 
Divine Influence and App ligation, , He 
is ſaid to Boe 650 Heavens, and come 
down to take up his Manſion and 
Dwelling Place, and make an eſpecial” 
Exhibition of himſelf, by the Signs and 
Effects of his Bleſſing and Grace, thus 
he is ſaid to Dwell in the Hearts of the 
Faithful. And in this ſenſe we may y coh- 
ceive' how the moſt High dwelfech in 
Temples made with Hands ; and tho” 
Haven be his Throne, and Eartbhis F 00 * 
Hool, vet we Men may build him 4 
X's” Houle, 


8 
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Houfe, where his Honour may pleaſe 
to dwell; and where we may worſhz 


him in the Beauty of Holineſs. Now, 
from this manner of God's Preſence 
here, this Conſideration naturally is 


inferred, - that no inherent Holineſs or 


Virtue, is, or can be attributed to the 


Fabricks, or Materials of our Churches, 


but only a relative Virtue, and Digni- 
ty, in reſpect of their Ends, Uſe, and 
Dedication. This alſo cannot but 
command all due reſpe& to, and ex- 
cite and quicken all Reverence and 
Devotion in theſe Holy Places; for 
tho' theſe Structures generally fall 
ſhort of the firſt Temple, as to Splen- 
dour and Magnificence, yet therein the 
Goſpel ſheweth us a more excellent 
Way, And behold a greater than Solo- 


Na here. And if it was David's 


et not granted to him, That all 
his L P long he might dwell in the 70 
of the Lord, and wit the Beauty of his 
Holy Temple: And as he counted the 


yery Sparrows happy which had the 
freedom 10. Hop- and Sin 


their Young about the Altars of it; 
and eſteemed the meaneſt Officer, even 
a Door-keeper therein, happier than 
they that dwelt in the Palaces of 
Princes; and all this to the Few 


Temple, 


CavRomes;/ IN ENOLAN D. 
Tymple, in reſpect of its Dedication, 
and Relation: How muh greater 
Honour and Eſteem may our Obhriſian 
Temples challenge in Contemplation 
of the tranſcendent Benefits therein 
exhibited ; Their Temple was but a 
Type of our Churches; and ours the 
Ark of the better Teſtament, and Be- 
hold again, 4 greater than Soloman 15 
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A Fan D I X. 
e from Prcks AA 


of STANFORD. 


Concerning the Strutfure of ot Chircher 


UR old pariſh eharches indeed do 

not — reſent us with any 
thing ſo ay ne, but ſometimes we 
meet with a ſteeple among them, re- 
markably ſweet & pretty. Thus 8. 
Maries at the bridge & All Saints in 
the mercat, for ſpires; S. John Bap- 
tiſts, & 'S. Martins, for towers; all 
in Stanford; are very handſome. In 
like manner if we go weſt from Stan- 
ford, there are Ketton, Exton, &c. 
North, Great Ponton, Grantham, 
Newark, &c. Eaſt, Kirton, Boſton, 
&c. South, Caſtre, Fotheringhay, 
Lowick, &c. with a multitude of other 
churches, which, if we conſider their 
ſteeples, are exceeded, fome of them 
by none, & the reſt by few, in the 
kingdom. From fine things, if we 
turn to what is odd, the little church 
of Tickencoat in this neighbourhood 


is to be noted, for its many arches in 
Wy the 
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the north wall, all the mouldings & 
turnings being wrought into one ano- 
ther, in a ſurpriſing manner; as alſo 
for a large room over the body of the 
chancel with a ſtone floor, & ſtone 
ſtairs up to it: which (if an anchoret, 
or ſome ſuch ſort of a religious perſon 


did not formerly live in) is alike ſtrange Hiſtory of 


P- 


in the deſignment. Mr. Stavely ſays, 
the Saxons generally made their 
* churches with deſcents into them, 
& the Normans contrarily with aſ- 
cents. Whether this be true or no 
I affirm not: But think it very proba- 
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ble. However I believe with Dr. Plot, Staffords, 
* that in, ſetting their churches due 7 
e aſt & weſt, all the direction which 


people had in former times (till the 
compaſs was invented) was from the 


* fun itſelf: Which riſing in ſummer 


more or leſs northward, & in Wiirter. 
proportionably to the ſouthward, of 


* the equinoctial eaſt: in all kelihood 
occaſion ſo many churches not 
to reſpect the due caſt & weſt points, 
* but. to decline from them more or 
* lefs, according to the early or late 
ſeaſon of the year, wherein they 


might 


* were founded. An obſervation which 


ſeems to inſtruct us how to find the 


time of the year when any ä 
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firſt laid out or erected. Again. 
Churches erected in every age were 
often built very like, & always ſome- 
thing like one another. Every age, 
as Mr. Stavely ſays, having had 
« ſomething peculiar in the way or 
© mode of architecture. Poſſibly then 
by a nice examination of the different 
modes in the fabric of pariſh churches, 
the different ages when 'they were in 
uſe may be pretty nearly aſcertained, 
Now the ſeveral modes which I have 
obſerved in pariſh churches, as near as 
T can recollect, are theſe, The oldeſt, 
& we muſt thereore reckon them firſt, 
are (fuch as that at Tickencoat) 
churches of à fmall extent, & low 
ſtructure; with no tower or ſteeple, 


but inſtead of that a little arch at the 


weſt end to hang a couple of very 
fmall bells in, whoſe ropes are let down 
into the church by holes bored thro” 
the roof of the middle ifle. Of this 
ſort are Stretton, Whitwell, little Caſ- 
treton, Eſendine, Eye, & many other 
places hereabouts. And theſe; in my 
opinion, ſeem to be moſt antient, bot 

as they reſemble Joſeph of Arimathea's 
church at Glaſtonbury '(the Icon of 
of which we ſee in many books) in the 
plainneſs of their ſtructure; & Pp 
ety other 
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other reaſons, too many to inſiſt upon. 
As for other pariſh churches, I ſhall 
only mention the ſeveral ſorts of them 
which I have ſeen in draughts, or by 
a perſonal view without offering to ſay 
which ought. to be reckoned firſt in 
point of antiquity. For I do not 
pretend to range them. I would 
only ſuggeſt a thought to better 
judges, & leave them to purſue the en- 
quiry. Some pariſh churches have 
their ſtecples er) cathedral-wiſe, in 
the midſt: as Ketton in e eg 
Kings Clive & Caſtre in Northamp- 
tonſhire ; S. Mary over rees in South- 
wark; a multitude about Guildford in 
Surry, &c. The 1*. of this ſort was Ed. 
the conſeſſors abby of S. Peter at Weſt- 
minſter, Some have their ſteeples ſet 
betwixt the ſouth iſle and ſouth chan- 
cel; as Duddington in Northampton- 
ſhire ; > Buckminſter in Leiceſterſhire; 
Godſtone in Surry,, &c. but the moſt 
common way is at the bottom of the 
nave or ſide iſles. Some churches are 
built round like an oven, with large 
Dominicums or Dohms; as the round 
church at Cambridge, 8. Pulchers at 
Northampton, &c. W churches 
have towers ; others towers & ſpires, 
hy of wood. Of this laſt fort, are 


many 
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many in Surry & Suſſex, & thoſe abfe 
to contain many heavy bells. Others 
have towers more like caſtles than 
ſteeples; built of flint & pebbles in- 
eruſted together. Of this fort we may 
ſee many about London. But the 
moſt monſtrous I ever ſaw of this kind 
are at Hornſey in Middleſex, ; and 
Hitchen in Hertfordſhire. Others 
have ſtone towers, and wooden ſhafts 
or ſpires covered with lead : of this 
ſort are many in Hertfordſhire, &c. 
Others have ſtone towers with wooden 
thafts or ſpires covered with ſhingles, 
or thin pieces of wood cut out like 
{lates or tiles. Such is Lingfield 'in 
Suſſex, &c. Other | churches © have 

huge, clumſy fpires, built all of ſtone; 
as Bernac, Rihal, Croyland, & lately 
Deping 8. James, &c. Others have 
towers and ſpires, all built of ſtone, 
not ſo heavy as the laſt; and differing 
alſo from them, in that they have @ 
ſanctes bell thruſt out under a little 
prominent arch at the middle, or top 
window of the ſpire. Of this fort ar 
many between Biſhops Stafford & 


Cambridge. Others have plain ſtone 


ſpires without either battlements or 
crockets. Of this fort Langham; Gre- 
tham, Cotiſmore, & lately — | 

al 
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all in Rutland, being of one model, | 
were perhaps erected by the fame ar- j 
chitect. Helpſtone in Northampton- 
ſhire is the only hexagonal tower & 
ſpire I ever ſaw, Melton Mowbray in 
Leiceſterſhire, Great Ponton in Lincoln | 
ſhare, Wrexam m Wales, Allhallows 5 
in Derby, &e. are beautiful towers of | 
the quadrangular kind. Some churches | 
have lofty ſtone ſpires without battle- j 
ments : others with battlements, but | 
without crockets: others with battle- | 
ments and crockets. Others have ( 
octangular towers; as formerly the 
black friers church at Norwich, &c. | 
Others have octangular towers upon 
quadrangular ; as Lowic &  Fother- f 
inghay in Northamptonſhire z Boſton 
in Lincolnſhire, &c. Exton. in Rut- 
land has a fine, quadrangular tower 
embattled ; upon that an octangular 
tower embatteled: upon that an hex- 
agonal ſpire. The laſt ſort of churches, 
I have obſerved, , is that multitude of . : 
cuxious new fabricks in & about Lon- 
don which have of late been raiſed | 
with vaſt expence & a moſt. agreeable 
variety. This is a matter in a manner | 
untouched. . Wales, the N orth, Corn- | 
wall, & indeed every county in Eng- | 
| 


land muſt be viewed by better judges. 
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in architecture than Jam; before any 
thing in this caſe can be truly aſcer- 
8 T ſhall only add, that if — ö 
of anti had more ects of 
chu Keb 8e ch are oY ene po red; 
inſtead” of gentlemen ſeats, which are 
altered by almoſt every new proprietor, 
whereby the draughts are made pre- 
ſently uſeleſs; they would, in my 
opinion, come a great deal more up to 
the true purpoſe of antiquities. © Bat I 
return. As to the preſent fabrie of 
S. Maries church. by the bridge, tho it 
is not older, perhaps not quite ſo old, 
as the times we have been now wri- 
ting of; yet there was a church here, 
dedicated to the ſame ſaint, as early as 
the conqueſt, & probably ſome time 
before. And indeed the common peo 
ple of this town imagine this to be 
the mother church of England. But 
they forget that the old churches of 
Glaſtonbury, Bangor, & S. Martins 
in Canterbury, & perhaps ſome others, 
have much better pleas for their anti- 
quity. The old priory church of 8. 
Leonard by Stanford, I believe, was 
the firſt conventual church in all South 
Mercia; & if the church of S. Mary 
(the old church where this preſent 


church ſtands) were as antient as that, 
then 
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then it was probably the firſt pariſh 
church in all the ſame province. How- 
ever, be that as it will, I ſhall for the 
preſent only allow this to be the mo- 
ther pariſh church of Stanford ; which 


is all that need be granted, & more 
than can well be proved. If we con- 
ſider it as the mother pariſn church of 
Stanford, we may, in ſome fort, ſay of 
It, as an elegant writer does of the 
cathedral church of Norwich, That 
It is a church, which, in former 
ages, was ſurrounded by many other 
churches, chapels, & ſacred ſtruc- 
* tures; but, in the preſent, mourns 
for ſome, as Rachel did for her chil- 
dren, either becauſe they are not, or 
* becauſe perverted to other uſes.” For 
of churches, chapels, & ſacred ſtructures 
that are not, we had divers; & of 
. thoſe perverted to other uſes, we yet 
fee the remams of St. Pauls, now 
made the free-ſchool ; almoſt the beſt 
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SAXON EDIFICES extant af this Day, 
taken: from a Note. in Dr. Ducarel's 


ANG10- NORMAN, AN TIQUIOIES; 
An 101. | 


Stewkely Church in Buckingham- 


ſhire: Warwick Church near Car- 


liſle in Cumberland: the old Guild- 
hall at Exeter: Studland Church in 
Dorſetihire : Barfreſton Church in 


Kent: two door caſes of the Church 
of Patrickſburne in Kent: the Church 


of Crowle in Lancolnſhue : Iffley 
Church in Oxfordſhire : part of * 
Church of Hales Owen in Shropſhire, 
and St. Kenelm's Chapel y + St. 
James's ſteeple at St. Edmond's 
Bury in Suffolk: Tutbury Church 
in Staffordſhire: the Chapel of St. 
Mary, adjoining to the forth fide of 
tac pariſh Church of Kingſton upon 
Thames in Surry : the door caſe of 
te portal of Redmore Church in 
Vorceſterſhire : the under croft of 
Worceſter cathedral: the Chapel of 
St. Mary in Criptis, in York cathe- 
dral: the remaining part of the hoſpital 
of St. Leonard in Vork: the port of 
Ouſe Bridge Chapel in York: the 
| pillars, 
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pillars and arches in the antient cha- 
pel of St. William, on Ouſe Bridge, 
at York : Addle Church, near Leeds, 
in Yorkſhire : the Porch Church of 
St. Dennis in Walmgate, at Vork: 
Edward the Confeſſor's Chapel at Iſlip 
in Oxfordſhire : St. Peter's Church in 
Oxford: the porch of St. Margaret's 
Church at York: the Portal of St. 


Magdalen's Chapel, adjoining to the 


Biſhop's Palace at Hereford ; the un- 
der croft of Canterbury Cathedral : 
the ſtair caſe leading to the Regiſtry, 
near Canterbury Cathedral : the-north 
front of the Benedictine priory at 
Canterbury: Greenſted Church in 
Eſſex: the Church in Dover Caſtle, 
& c. &C. ; 
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